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INTRODUCTION 

Ideas  grow.  One  generation  is  dependent  upon  the  preced- 
ing generation.  One  individual  of  a generation  plants  a seed; 
it  germinates  in  the  mind  of  another;  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
mind  of  the  third;  it  bears  its  full  fruition  in  others. 

Systems  of  thought  take  root.  They  are  cultivated,  reach 
maturity  and  bear  their  fruit.  The  fruit  contains  the  seed  to 
be  planted  in  the  next  generation. 

A certain  system  of  theology  existed  in  New  England  until 
1880.  It  had  its  roots  in  the  past,  it  reached  its  maturity 
and  then  passed  from  the  scene.  A newer  theology  took  its 
place. 

The  object  of  this  dissertation  is  to  discover  the  con- 
trasts and  the  identities  in  a new  system  which  was  constructed 
by  George  Angie r Gordon  to  replace  the  old.  To  do  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  central  doctrines  of  that  theology 
which  passed  away  and  to  place  in  apposition  the  central  doc- 
trines of  the  new  theology  which  was  built  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  necessary  to  trace  the  system  which  existed  here  back  to 
its  source  in  Genevan  Calvinism. 

The  sources  for  this  study  have  in  the  main  been  primary. 
The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  by  John  Calvin  was 
used  for  the  description  of  the  cardinal  points  of  Calvinism. 
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A Genet ic  History  of  the  New  England  Theology  by  Frank  Hugh 
Foster  was  an  invaluable  guide  for  the  study  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Theology.  Under  the  direction  of  this  book  the  original 
sources  were  read  when  possible.  The  sources  for  the  theology 
of  George  A.  Gordon  were  his  books,  sermons,  and  articles. 
General  historical  reference  books  have  been  freely  consulted. 

John  Wright  Buckham  published  in  1919  a survey  of  the 
enlarging  Pilgrim  faith.  His  work  is  entitled  Progressive 
Religious  Thought  in  America  and  contains  a survey  of  the  con- 
tributions to  theology  of  seven  men:  Horace  Bushnell,  Theo- 

dore T.  Munger,  George  A.  Gordon,  William  J.  Tucker,  Egbert  C. 
Smith,  Washington  Gladden,  Newman  Smyth.  This  volume  was  is- 
sued before  the  production  of  the  last  two  of  Gordon*s  books. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  survey,  no  great  amount  of  detailed 
study  can  be  devoted  to  any  one  man.  He  says  of  Gordon  that 

this  identification  with  our  Pilgrim  faith  and  the 
quality  and  scope  of  his  service  as  an  interpreter 
and  molder  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  New  World 
have  made  of  George  A.  Gordon  our  third  great  Ameri- 
can theologian.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Horace  Bushnell, 

George  A.  Gordon  — this  is  the  true  American  theo- 
logical apostolic  succession. 1 

Professor  Buckham  discusses  the  contributions  of  N.  W.  Taylor, 
Edwards  A.  Park,  W.  E.  Channing,  Charles  Hodge,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
William  N.  Clarke,  Bordon  P.  Bowne,  each  of  whom  was  great  in 

Buckham,  John  Wright,  Progressive  Religious  Thought  in  Amer- 
ica,, p.  87. 
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some  particular  realm.  Then  he  says  that  "in  insight  and 

p 

breadth  and  total  accomplishment  none  has  equaled  Dr.  Gordon." 

Professor  Buckham  organizes  the  theology  of  Gordon  a- 
round  the  two  leading  ideas  of  Incarnation  and  Theodicy.  Here 
is  the  centrality  of  Christ  and  the  Absoluteness  of  God.  In 
his  evaluation  of  Dr.  Gordonfs  thought  as  a whole,  he  points 
out  three  things.  In  the  first  place  he  considers  that  Gor- 
don fulfilled  the  task  which  was  started  by  Bushnell,  of 
bringing  back  to  American  theology  a spirit  of  completeness. 
"Without  effort  or  compulsion  he  has  woven  a seamless  robe 
whose  pattern  is  as  perfect  as  its  texture. "3  Professor  Buck- 
ham  says  that  at  the  same  time  he  brought  such  a spirit  of 
unity  that  "was  so  ample  as  to  cover  many  protruding  contra- 
dictions in  the  present  order."4  One  such  contradiction  is 
the  significance  of  freedom.  This  is  often  lost  sight  of  in 
the  greater  unity  of  the  whole.  So,  too,  is  the  reality  of 
freedom. 

The  second  characteristic  of  Gordon’s  theology  in  Profes- 
sor Buckham1 s thought  is  its  originality.  It  conceives  the 
historic  doctrines  of  the  historic  faith  in  a fresh,  strong, 
and  unique  manner.  The  third  characteristic  is  what  Professor 
Buckham  calls  "the  ennobling  quality."  "It  restores  beauty. 


2 IMi*.  P*  87* 

3 Ibid.,  P*  133* 

4 Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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imagination,  feeling,  to  theology.”5  Gordon's  literary  art, 
and  use  of  literature  are  always  subordinate  to  his  great  pur- 
poses, rational,  ethical,  and  religious. 

He  touches  no  theme,  no  doctrine,  no  aspect  of  life, 
that  he  does  not  ennoble ... .Everything  is  lifted  up 
and  set  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal.  It  is  in  this 
transcendent  realm  that  all  experience  takes  its  due 
place  in  his  thought  and  purpose— all  truth  and  beauty, 
all  pain  and  evil,  all  aspiration  and  endeavor,  life 
itself.  Eternity  is  set  in  the  heart  of  his  thinking# 

Prank  Hugh  Poster  in  his  book  The  Modern  Movement  in  Amer- 
ican Theology,  which  in  reality  is  a continuation  of  his 
Genetic  History  of  the  New  England  Theology,  gives  thirty  or 
more  pages  to  a survey  of  the  theology  of  George  A.  Gordon, 

In  this  book,  there  is  historical  progress  in  his  tracing  of 
the  new  type  of  thought  which  took  the  place  of  the  collapsed 
New  England  Theology.  The  three  opening  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a general  survey  of  the  modem  movement  in  American  Theol- 
ogy, to  the  escatological  beginnings,  and  to  the  reception  of 
evolution  by  the  theologians.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  the 
religious  thought  of  Horace  Bushnell,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

George  A.  Gordon,  William  N.  Clarke,  and  Henry  C.  King  is  con- 
sidered. Further  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  influences  from 
abroad,  liberalism  under  the  full  influence  of  evolution,  the 
radical  school  and  conclusions.  These  round  out  the  form  of 


l P«  137* 

b P*  141-142. 
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the  presentation. 

In  Dr.  Poster's  treatment  of  the  theology  of  George  A. 
Gordon,  the  main  emphasis  seems  to  he  placed  upon  Gordon's 
fourth  ultimate,  the  religious  ultimate,  Jesus  Christ,  Thir- 
teen pages  are  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  criticism  of 
this  particular  phase  of  Gordon's  thought.  The  criticisms 
which  Dr,  Poster  advances  of  this  section  and  of  the  purpose 
and  content  of  the  hook  hy  Gordon,  Religion  and  Miracle,  seem 
to  be  a little  too  particularized  and  not  entirely  consonant 
with  any  complete  survey  of  his  thought.  The  whole  section  of 
Gordon's  theology  as  expressed  hy  the  title  of  another  hook, 
Through  Man  to  God,  which  is  one  of  the  primary  pillars  in 
Gordon's  thought,  is  hardly  mentioned.  This  is  due  perhaps  to 
lack  of  adequate  space  hut  it  seems  that  a disproportinate  a- 
mount  of  space  is  given  to  his  Christology. 

With  Dr.  Poster's  evaluation  of  Gordon,  the  writer  is  in 

partial  accord.  There  is  agreement  with  Dr.  Poster's  view  and 

that  of  Gordon's  about  himself,7  in  the  conception  that  he  was 

a genuine  conservative.  There  is  disagreement  with  Dr.  Poster 

in  his  criticism  of  Gordon  when  he  says: 

But  he  has  faced  the  past.  He  should  have  turned  his 
face  to  the  future.  The  past  will  take  care  of  itself 
if  in  the  present  the  building  is  carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  future.  Had  he  thus  directed  his 
gaze  as  to  what  was  to  come,  and  meditated  upon  what 

7 Gordon,  George  A.,  Religion  and  Miracle,  p.  x. 
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the  present  time  must  do  in  preparation  for  it,  he  might 
have  been  that  one  commanding,  universally  accepted, 
and  determinative  Leader,  of  whom  struggling  and  con- 
fused Liberalism  stood  so  greatly  in  need  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century,  and  of  whom  it  still 
stands  in  need.8 

Gordon Ts  felt  mission  in  life  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  theol- 
ogy for  his  day  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  past.  Had  Gordon  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  Dr.  Foster's  criticism,  he  would 
have  been  untrue  to  the  central  purpose  and  mission  of  his  own 
life. 

In  1939,  Professor  Daniel  Evans  delivered  the  Southworth 
Lectures  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton  Center, 
Massachusetts.  In  this  forty  page  survey,  the  subject  matter 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  In  the  first,  he  dealt  with  the 
theological  scene  in  New  England  when  George  A.  Gordon  entered 
upon  his  ministry  in  the  Old  South  Church.  In  the  second,  he 
considered  Dr.  Gordon  as  the  preacher-theologian  and  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  new  theology.  He  organized  the  theology  of 
Gordon  under  his  conception  of  man  and  his  thought  about  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  God. 

In  evaluation  and  criticism  of  Gordon's  theology.  Doctor 
Evans  mentions  four  things.  He  says  that  the  massive  spiritual 
realism  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  theology  of  Gordon 
admirably  meets  the  subjective  or  psychologistic  conception  of 

® Foster,  Frank  Hugh,  The  Modem  Movement  in  American  Theology, 
p.  134-135. 
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religion  which  tends  to  reduce  it  to  the  fancy,  dream,  illusion 
or  a primitive  remainder  with  no  objective  reality.  Again,  the 
interest  which  Gordon  maintains  in  man  is  needed  to  meet  the 
new  religious  humanism  which  "short-circuits  the  cosmos,  con- 
fines itself  wholly  to  the  human  sphere  and  finds  no  guarantee 
even  for  human  values  in  the  universe,"9  He  states  further 
that 


In  the  present  reactionary  trends  in  religion  and  the- 
ology, when  men  return  to  earlier  and  lower  stages  of 
religion  and  are  fearful  of  scientific  and  philosophic 
thought,  and  when  the  mood  of  defeatism  is  widespread, 
and  when  a "vertical"  miracle  is  resorted  to  as  the 
only  revelation  of  God,  and  who  find  no  witness  of  him- 
self in  the  world,  the  vital  conception  of  religion 
held  by  Dr.  Gordon,  his  larger  conception  of  revelation, 
his  discovery  of  God  in  the  world  in  the  human  soul,  in 
the  process  of  history,  and  in  all  the  fundamental 
urges  of  the  human  spirit  which  gave  him  his  unconquer- 
able attitude  toward  the  world  and  hopeful  outlook  into 
eternity,  are  much  needed. 10 

But,  in  Professor  Evans1  view,  the  greatest  help  which  Gordon 
brings  is  the  theistic  interpretation  of  the  universe.  This 
interpretation  looks  out  upon  the  cosmos,  and  finds  a creative 
mind  and  a controlling  will  and  a benevolent  character,  which 
answers  to  the  mind,  the  conscience  and  this  heart  of  man. 

Thus  there  is  no  published  work  which  deals  entirely  with 
the  theology  of  George  A.  Gordon.  There  is  a free  field  for 
profitable  study  in  the  relating  of  the  theology  of  George  A. 
Gordon  and  the  New  England  theology. 


. 9 Evans,  Daniel,  The  Southworth  Lectures,  1939,  p.  38. 
10  P*  38. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY 

In  this  chapter  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  New  England 
Theology  are  going  to  be  considered.  Now  the  theology  peculiar 
to  New  England  is  a defense,  in  the  minds  of  its  protagonists, 
of  the  then  common  convictions  of  the  Protestant  theological 
world,  namely,  Calvinism.  They  seize  upon  new  instruments  of 
thought  to  restate  the  old  theology  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
objections  that  arose  to  the  system,  and  yet  maintain  that  sys- 
tem in  all  its  central  positions.  The  correctness  of  the 
Calvinist ic  view  they  never  question.  It  seemed  to  them  very 
clearly  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  They  never  thought  of 
themselves  as  doing  other  than  defending  and  restating  in  a 
new  way  the  Biblical  truths  as  viewed  through  Calvinism. 

Thus  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  Calvinism,  to  trace  this  Calvinism  to  England,  to  watch  the 
religious  and  political  conditions  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  Puritan  mind,  to  see  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Puritans 
to  subdue  the  stubborn  soil  of  New  England.  Across  the  horizon 
Jonathan  Edwards  moves  in  lone  and  august  majesty  calling  the 
whole  of  New  England  back  to  the  stricter  standard  of  faith 
from  which  it  has  departed.  Then  the  developing  period  of  the 
New  England  theology  with  all  its  wealth  of  material  is  con- 
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densed  under  the  main  tenets  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers. There  is  no  entire  agreement  among  them  except  under 
the  broader  mantle  of  Calvinism.  A genetic  history  of  the 
ideas  peculiar  to  the  system  is  the  aim.  Then  comes  the  survey 
of  the  whole  movement  and  its  sudden  passing. 

A.  Calvinism. 

1.  The  Reformation  Background. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  total  effect  of  Calvinism  upon 
the  religious  development  in  Prance,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  Even  its  influence  upon  the 
Unitarian  movement  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  traceable. 

It  is  in  this  Calvinism  that  The  New  England  Theology  has  its 
genesis.  Thus,  in  order  to  picture  in  an  adequate  manner  the 
background  of  this  movement,  a section  must  be  devoted  to  John 
Calvin  and  the  resultant  Calvinism  which  originated  in  the  fer- 
tile sixteenth  century. 

Many  contrasting  spirits  lived  in  that  century.  Some 
beautified  the  world  with  painting  and  sculpture — there  are 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  Some  captured  the  pulse  of  the  uni- 
verse in  their  metrical  measures — there  are  Spencer  and  Shake- 
speare. Some  intuitively  felt  the  slumbering  greatness  of  the 
human  intellect  and  emotion — there  are  Erasmus  and  Rabelais. 

Some  invested  the  heavens  with  a new  glory — there  are  Copernicus 
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and  Galileo.  Some  sensed,  but  did  not  see  fully,  the  value  of 
freedom  of  human  opinion — there  is  Luther.  Of  all  the  multi- 
tude of  commanding  figures  in  that  century,  no  one  left  in  his 
own  realm  a more  lasting  heritage  than  John  Calvin. 

But  John  Calvin  came  onto  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  of  vigorous  fighting.  The  early  reformers  already 
had  given  direction  to  the  revolt  from  Rome.  Though  they  left 
unchanged  more  than  they  changed,  they  attacked  with  fierceness 
the  method  of  salvation  and  the  true  nature  of  the  sacraments. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  belief  regarding  the  church,  the  nature 
of  God  and  of  man,  the  nature  of  Christ  and  his  relationship  to 
the  Trinity,  was  left  unaltered.  Left  too  was  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church  with  the  exception  of  those  things  directly 
connected  with  the  sacerdotal  system,  or  that  administration 
which  was  definitely  political.  The  greater  part  of  their 
fight  was  for  purification  of  doctrine,  for  that  was  more  im- 
portant to  the  non-organizing  leaders  of  the  movement — Luther, 
Melanchton  and  Zwingli.  In  the  midst  of  their  struggle  they 
felt  the  need  of  the  support  of  the  civil  arm  especially  to 
control  the  fanatics  that  the  movement  had  attracted.  Since 
that  day  this  situation  has  become  permanent  in  the  polity  of 
the  churches  of  Europe. 

In  Germany,  the  reform  movement  has  already  been  given 
direction  in  the  revolt  from  Rome.  In  Holland  and  Denmark, 
Switzerland  and  England,  the  reform  movement  spread  rapidly. 
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Onto  such  a scene  Calvin  comes.  Upon  such  a foundation,  the 
formative  mind  of  Calvin  builds.  He  builds  and  tabulates  those 
things  which  were  given  to  him  from  the  Bible  and  from  the 
lives  and  thoughts  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  Bucer.  He  is  the  Bible 
theologian.  His  thought  is  the  systematized  expression  of 
those  conceptions  contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  Word  is 
his  primary  source.  These  sacred  writings,  because  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  authors,  are  authoritative  and  he  thoroughly 
believes  that  the  infallible  voice  of  God  prevents  the  free 
exercise  of  the  critical  faculty  though  insight,  grammatical 
expression  and  historic  knowledge  are  necessary.  Calvin,  as 
Erasmus,  Le  Fevre  and  Reuchlin  goes  back  to  the  sources  for 
his  knowledge  of  Christianity.  To  Luther  he  owes  the  evangel- 
ical background — the  doctrines  of  faith  alone  and  of  the  way 
of  salvation.  To  the  radical  Zwingli,  he  owes  the  progress  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Puritan  simplicity  of  the  church  servioes. 

The  conservative  Luther  allows  everything  in  worship  which  the 
Word  of  God  does  not  expressly  condemn.  Zwingli  feels  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  retained  unless  there  is  an  express  warrant 
for  it  in  Scripture.  In  this  way,  Swiss  worship  is  simple  and 
severe.  This  same  heritage  is  to  pass  ultimately  to  the  churches 
in  Holland,  France,  Scotland,  and  to  the  Puritans  of  England 
and  America.  To  Bucer  he  owes  the  conception  of  the  universal 
agency  of  God  in  salvation  and  of  the  divine  predestination. 

To  the  later  schoolmen,  in  particular  Scotus,  he  owes  the 
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thought  of  God  as  almighty  will,  that  the  power  of  God  accom- 
panies, rather  than  is  in  the  sacraments.  To  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  Latin  Church  he  owes  the  idea  that  the  relationship 
of  the  church  and  organized  political  society  demands  some  sort 
of  a working  union. 

Yet  he  so  clarified  and  systematized  Evangelical 
theology,  and  so  stamped  his  own  genius  upon  its 
presentation,  that  he  ranks  pre-eminently  as  the 
theologian  among  the  reformers,  and  as  one  of  the 
three  or  four  greatest  expounders  of  religious 
truth  in  Christian  history.il 

In  Prance,  the  land  that  gave  Calvin  hirth,  the  reform 
movement  is  closely  connected  with  the  revival  of  learning. 

Such  is  the  case  also  in  the  land  where  Calvin  has  his  major 
work.  The  T,Le  Fevre"  group  of  scholars  in  France  were  follow- 
ing very  actively  the  humanistic  way  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  their  attacks  upon  superstition  and  abuses.  Their 
main  influence  is  with  the  upper  class  where  their  movement  be- 
comes that  of  a warming  in  the  religious  life  rather  than  ac- 
tive hostility  to  Rome.  It  is  in  this  humanistic  atmosphere 
that  Calvin  is  to  experience  a change  in  his  own  religious  life. 

2.  The  Life  of  John  Calvin 

John  Calvin  was  born  in  the  little  episcopal  city  of  Noyon, 
France,  July  10,  1509.  The  town,  about  fifty-eight  miles  north 
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northeast  of  Paris  still  stands  though  it  was  largely  destroyed 
in  World  War  I,  Here  Charlemagne  was  crowned  in  768  as  king  of 
the  Pranks.  Noyon  is  in  Picardy,  a section  whose  inhabitants 
are  never  merely  lukewarm  in  their  opinions.  Calvin's  father, 
Gerard,  coming  from  a neighboring  village,  pushed  himself  into 
a prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  Those  affairs 
were,  of  course,  ecclesiastical,  for  there  was  no  other  occupa- 
tion in  the  town  than  the  business  of  the  bishopric.  This 
self-made  man  was  eager  that  his  sons  receive  the  best  education 
possible.  He  proceeded  to  see  that  they  had  just  that  opportun- 
ity. The  mother  of  Calvin  is  described  best  by  saying  that  she 
was  a good  woman  with  deep  piety  of  the  Roman  type.  She  died 
before  any  of  the  children  reached  maturity.  Three  of  the  five 
sons  lived  to  reach  maturity.  Each  one  received  the  best  edu- 
cation that  Gerard  could  obtain  for  him.  John  was  the  second 
of  the  sons.  He  was  educated  with  the  children  of  the  noble 
family  of  Mfcibmor.  They  had  a tutor.  Calvin  dedicated  his  first 
work,  the  Commentary  on  Seneca's  Treatise  on  Clemency,  to  a 
Maritmor,  the  prelate  of  St.  Eloi,  with  whom  he  had  studied. 

Gerard  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Paris  when  he  had  absorbed 
the  knowledge  which  the  schools  and  tutor  at  Noyon  had  to  give. 
The  university  had  been  the  most  eminent  in  all  of  Europe  but 
now  it  was  resisting  the  rising  tide  of  the  Humanities.  But  it 
still  had  the  ability  to  train  him  in  Latin  and  dialectic. 

Under  Mathurin  Gordie r,  one  of  the  two  "regents  in  grammar,"  in 
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the  College  de  la  Marche,  Calvin  enjoyed  the  best  instruction 
in  Latin  that  Prance  had  to  offer.  After  a few  months  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  College  de  Montaigu,  a school  with  a stronger 
ecclesiastical  flavor.  Here  he  experienced  the  gentle  hut 
strong  influence  of  the  teachers  who  belonged  to  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life.  He  obtained  a room  in  a dormitory  for 

12 

well-to-do  students  and  quietly  obeyed  his  teachers  until  1528. 
Perhaps  the  transference  was  made  to  Montaigu  in  pursuance  of 
the  clerical  career  that  his  father  wished  for  him.  This  col- 
lege was  staunchly  scholastic  in  scholarship  and  theology. 
Erasmus  had  disliked  it  half  a generation  before;  Loyola  was 
to  follow  Calvin  almost  immediately  through  its  halls. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  strained  relationship  between  Gerard 
and  the  Chapter  in  Noyon  which  led  the  father  to  insist  upon 
Calvin's  study  of  law.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  John 
wisely  went  to  the  University  of  Orleans  where  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  the  day,  Pierre  Taisan  de  L’Estoile,  was  teaching. 

Here  he  met  Melchior  Wolmar,  a German,  who  provided  the  anti- 
dote to  the  scholasticism  of  his  undergraduate  days.  V/olmar, 
the  son  of  a Reformationist , introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
Greek  literature.  But  the  popularity  of  Andrea  Alciati  (1492 
— 1550),  the  Italian  jurist,  attracted  him  to  the  University 
of  Bourges  where  he  matriculated  about  1529.  At  this  univer- 
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sity  his  time  was  divided  between  law  and  literature.  Thus  he 
was  trained  in  law;  the  legalistic  background  of  his  theology, 
and  the  set  of  mind  became  very  apparent  in  his  writings  and 
thought  processes.  In  the  spring  of  1531,  Calvings  father 
died.  The  parental  inhibitions  were  now  removed  and  he  began 
in  earnest  a life  of  letters  in  Paris  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
disciple  of  the  "new  learning."  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
comparatively  large  number  of  humanists  and  jurists  of  the 
"le  Fevre"  group  that  Calvin  wrote  his  first  work  of  any  con- 
sequence. In  April,  1532,  he  published  his  Commentary  on 
SenecaTs  Treatise  on  Clemency. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Calvinfs  later  history  no  one 
would  probably  have  seen  in  this  noble  Commentary 
more  than  the  work  of  an  unusually  high-minded  ethi- 
cally strenuous  humanist.  Nor  would  one  have  looked 
upon  its  author  as  specially  interested  in  religious 
problems .13 

During  the  next  few  months,  the  movements  of  Calvin  and 
his  thought  processes  are  not  certain.  He  is  always  curiously 
silent  about  himself*  There  is  little  autobiographical 
material  available.  In  November,  1533,  his  friend,  Nicholas 
Cop,  the  new  rector  of  the  University,  gives  his  rectorial 
address  in  the  Church  of  the  Mathurins.  In  that  address  are 
to  be  found  utterances  of  unmistakable  Evangelical  character 
drawn  from  Protestant  sources.  Some  scholars  ascribe  to 
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Calvin  the  writing  of  his  friend's  discourse;  others  doubt  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Calvin  thoroughly  sympathizes  with  his 
friend's  pronouncements.  In  between  these  two  events,  the 
writing  of  his  first  treatise  and  the  address  of  Nicolas  Cop, 
he  obtains  the  religious  convictions  commonly  associated  with 
Protestantism,  Some  sort  of  transformation  or  "conversion" 
has  occurred, 

Calvin  leaves  Paris,  partly  for  security  and  partly  to 
seek  peace  and  scholarly  retirement.  He  finds  asylum  with 
Louis  du  Tillet,  a clerical  friend  living  at  Angouleme , two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Paris,  Here  the  man  of 
one  book  begins  that  book,  the  Institutes . He  makes  a secret 
trip  to  Paris  and  a secret  trip  home,  where  he  resigns  the 
ecclesiastical  posts  in  and  around  Noyon  that  his  father  early 
has  obtained  for  him  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  education. 

These  trips  are  all  tied  up  with  the  policy  of  Francis  I,  under 
whom  the  reformation  at  this  time  is  making  rapid  progress. 

It  becomes  dangerous  for  a man  with  such  views  to  live  in 
France;  Calvin  goes  to  Basel  near  Strassburg  where  his  friend 
Cop  has  already  found  refuge  a year  earlier.  This  is  very  dis- 
tinctly heretical  territory;  in  this  place  the  first  edition 
of  the  Institutes  is  completed.  It  is  in  1536,  when  Calvin  is 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  that  this  edition  appears.  This  first 
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issue  sets  forth  in  geim  his  entire  theological  thought.  In 
it  is  to  be  found,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  same  system 
to  be  found  in  his  more  mature  expression.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, we  see  elaboration  but  not  further  development.  "In  all 
essentials  the  theology  of  1559  is  the  theology  of  1536— Cal- 
vin the  infallible ."15  He  now  a Bible  theologian,  building 
upon  his  heritage  from  the  Reformers  and  casting  these  raw 
materials  into  the  mould  of  his  acute  and  powerful  mind. 

He  visits  Italy  briefly,  returns  to  Paris  and  is  on  his 
way  back  to  Strassburg  or  Basel  when  war  compels  him  to  detour 
by  Geneva.  Guillaume  Farel  is  labouring  there — has  been  for 
some  few  years — to  establish  the  Reformation  in  that  city. 

The  citizens  of  this  pleasure -loving  town  a few  months  before 
have  voted  to  align  themselves  with  the  Protestant  cause. 

Farel,  a sincere  yet  tactless  man,  persuades  Calvin  to  remain 
in  this  politically  Protestant  town.  In  the  midst  of  many 
political  rivals,  Calvin  labors  until  1538.  During  that  time 
he  introduces  a catechism,  a confession  of  faith.  He  insists 
that  all  the  people  be  watched  over  in  regard  to  moral  conduct, 
that  the  church  be  free  to  discipline  to  the  point  of  excom- 
munication, that  the  government  be  commissioned  to  deal  with 
the  incorrigibles.  He  insists  upon  frequent  communion,  and, 
all  in  all,  introduces  the  most  strenuous  morality  that  Pro- 
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testantism  has  thus  far  known.  There  is  even  a kind  of  spir- 
itual police  created.  The  Puritan  State  is  seeing  its  genesis 
here.  But  these  rules  and  regulations  are  too  strong  for  the 
city.  Galvin  and  Parel  are  defeated,  banished.  For  three 
years  Strassburg  is  his  home.  There  he  has  ample  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  French  refugees,  to  carry  out  his  disciplinary 
measures.  Here  he  marries,  in  1540,  the  wife  who  is  to  be  a 
good  companion  to  him  till  her  death  nine  years  later.  A child 
is  born  and  dies.  Here  he  fashions  a simplified  order  of  wor- 
ship for  the  church. 

In  the  meantime,  Geneva  finds  it  needs  him.  To  that  city 
he  reluctantly  returns  in  September,  1541.  The  most  important 
feature  of  discipline  which  Calvin  sots  up  within  the  city  is 
the  Consistory.  This  body  is  made  up  of  ministers  and  twelve 
laymen.  Its  task  is  the  moral  oversight  of  the  populace.  Its 
powers  proceed  as  far  as  excommunication  beyond  which  the  civil 
government  is  called  in  to  take  further  steps.  The  climax  of 
the  struggle  for  power  comes  whan  the  brilliant  but  erratic 
Servetus  is  put  to  death.  Calvin  "crowns  his  Genevan  edifice" 
by  the  "Academy”  in  1559.  Geneva  now  becomes  the  center  of 
ministerial  training.  Thus  we  find,  even  after  Calvin's  death, 
the  reproduction  of  Calvinism  in  the  non-Iutheran  family  of 
Protestantism.  During  all  these  years,  his  pen  is  busy  with 
the  Institutes . and  with  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Bible, 


his  voice  with  preaching  and  theological  lectures.  He  dies  in 
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1564  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

3.  The  Pivotal  Points  of  Calvinism. 

The  central  pivot  of  Calvin's  system  is  the  emphasis  upon 
God  as  Creator  and  sovereign  Governor  of  the  world.  This  he 
announces  but  does  not  explain.  God  is  sovereign.  God  is  all 
powerful  in  creation  and  in  providence.  His  will  extends  over 
all  peoples  and  happenings  from  "eternity  to  eternity.”  It  is 
because  of  his  will  that  all  that  is  exists.  The  end  of  cre- 
ation is  his  glory.  He  is  the  source  and  only  source  of  good. 
Because  of  his  sovereignty  and  man's  corruptness,  no  man  can 
know  God.  In  thus  beginning  with  a theodicy,  he  maintains  that 
knowledge  of  God  as  sovereign  comes  from  two  sources.  There 
is  the  natural  and  there  is  the  supernatural.  By  the  natural 
source  he  means  that  man,  civilized  or  savage,  has  instinctively 
within  himself  an  innate  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  divin- 
ity. Not  only  does  he  have  this  sense  of  divinity  within  but 
even  the  simplest  can  open  his  eyes  to  the  testimony  which  na- 
ture bears  to  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God.  But  these  two  wit- 
nesses, internal  and  external,  are  not  enough  to  know  God.  In 
proof  of  this  there  is  the  fact  of  the  superstition  and  blind- 
ness of  men,  from  the  savage  to  the  philosopher.  A divine  rev- 
elation is  needed.  This  is  found  in  the  word  of  God,  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  is  the  Word,  spoken  by  God  Himself,  the  writers  of 
which  were  the  "sure  and  authentic  amanuenses  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
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it."  It  is  absolute  in  its  authority.  The  conviction  of  this 
truth  can  be  strengthened  by  arguments  drawn  from  their  arrange- 
ment, dignity,  truth,  and  simplicity,  but  it  approves  itself 
primarily  to  man  by  the  response  of  the  soul  to  the  inward  tes- 
timony of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  believer*  This  is 
the  most  convincing  of  all  reasons  for  receiving  it  as  God’s  own 
message  to  man.  Indeed,  no  other  authority  is  of  any  value* 

For  faith  the  Bible  is  infallible,  the  very  Word  of  God  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation*  There  is  no  divine  illumination  of  the 
mind  except  by  the  Spirit  speaking  through  the  Word* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  complete  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures  roots  to  a certain  extent  in  his  conversion*  By 
training,  Calvin  is  a lawyer  and  tends  to  build  by  legal  pro- 
cesses his  case  upon  a given  premise  or  law*  There  is  evidence 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  some  sort  of  early  change  causes  him 
to  alter  his  former  convictions.  As  a lawyer  he  would  accept 
the  law  without  question,  nevertheless  — 

It  is  evident  that  he  regarded  his  "conversion"  as 
the  sovereign  work  of  God.  Nothing  less,  he  felt, 
than  divine  power  could  have  wrought  the  change  which 
he  recognized  as  having  taken  place  in  him.  It  had 
been  brought  about  by  an  immediate  and  transforming 
intervention  of  God  himself.  Nothing  stood  or  could 
stand  between  his  soul  and  God.  Equally  plain  is  it, 
also,  that  this  transformation  in  the  fundamental 
habit  of  his  mind  by  a power  outside  himself  had  been. 
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in  his  apprehension,  "sudden."  It  had  been  a change  of 
view  no  less  unlooked  for  than  supernatural  in  its 
origin. .. .But  the  same  divine  power  that  had  effected 
the  initial  transformation  in  him,  now,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  forced  him  into  conspicuity  and  increasing 
leadership. ... It  is  clear  that  this  "sudden  conversion" 
had  as  an  important  factor — probably  as  its  central 
experience — the  recognition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  Scripture  alone,  as  the  very  voice  of  God.  God 
speaks  and  he  can  but  listen.  And  this  speaking  for 
Calvin  is  through  the  Y/ord.  • . .This  strenuous  convic- 
tion regarding  the  absolute  and  exclusive  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures .. .is  the  logical  outcome 
of  that  return  to  the  sources  which  was  the  ground- 
note  of  the  Renaissance.17 

As  a result  of  this  experience  he  learns  to  trust  to  it  alone — 
in  that  way  finding  his  place  in  the  evangelical  faith. 

But  this  knowledge  of  God,  gained  through  the  Word,  is 

under  a terrible  falsification  equally  by  superstition  in  the 

ancient  world  issuing  in  idolatry  and  by  the  "papists"  who  are 

no  better  than  the  pagans.  He  tests  the  traditional  religion 

and  finds  it  woefully  lacking. 

He  has  found... that  they  who  were  esteemed  the  author- 
itative exponents  of  the  faith  neither  understand  the 
Word  nor  give  it  its  due  place  as  the  sole  and  author- 
itative divine  revelation.  They  have  deceived  the 
people  with  strange  doctrines,  superstitions,  absurd- 
ities. The  papacy... is  a usurpation,  a travesty  of 
pure  Christianity,  a tyrannic,  corrupt  institution. 

Error,  superstition,  idolatry  have  taken  the  place  of 
true  religion,  the  true  worship  of  God;  trust  in  good 
works  of  trust  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.18 

In  this  way,  Calvin  is  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  were  pro- 
testing against  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Church.  Taken  as  a 
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whole,  the  great  teachers  of  the  Medieval  Church  held  that  the 
Scriptures  were  the  ultimate  source  of  authority.  But  these 
Scriptures  are  not  for  the  individual  to  interpret.  For  the 
great  Homan  conception  of  an  external  unity  of  things  would  not 
allow  such  a state.  With  an  outward  mark  of  unity  in  the  papacy, 
it  was  essential  to  safeguard  the  Bihle  in  its  exposition.  The 
Church  took  upon  herself  this  task.  She  spoke  through  tradition, 
through  her  Councils,  through  the  decrees  of  popes  supported  hy 
a general  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of 
the  Church.  Through  the  centuries  this  interpretative  material 
actually  worked  to  thrust  into  the  background  the  Scriptures. 

It  follows  that  since  the  Church  preserved  for  herself  this 
interpretative  function,  it  was  dangerous  for  the  layman,  though 
a member  in  good  standing  of  that  Church,  to  attempt  any  sort  of 
inquiry.  By  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Bible  had  become 
enmeshed  in  a great  web.  Luther  broke  this  web.  With  Calvin Ts 
logic,  the  principle  finally  emerged  that  each  believing  man 
has  the  right,  the  capacity,  and  the  ability  to  apprehend  the 
divine  message.  This  thrust  the  spear  into  the  heart  of  the 
hierarchical  system.  Nor  does  man  any  longer  need  an  intermed- 
iary. When  the  hierarchy,  thus  undermined,  trembled  to  its  very 
foundation,  the  resultant  convulsion  carried  away  the  finely 
woven  fabric  of  tradition  and  definition.  But  mankind  hungers 

for  authority,  for  a "whereon  to  stand.”  The  Scriptures,  for 
the  Reformers,  contain  just  that  authority.  Practically  speak- 
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ing,  where  once  there  existed  the  infallible  Church,  there  now 
exists  the  infallible  Scriptures,  the  whole  revelation  of  God  to 
man. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  Calvin  passes 
to  his  thoughts  about  Man.  There  is  a duality  in  him,  consist- 
ing of  soul  or  spirit,  and  body.  The  soul  is  distinct  from  the 
body  and  is  of  immortal  essence.  The  conscience  and  the  soul's 
capacity  for  a knowledge  of  God  both  point  to  this  immortality. 
This  soul  has  two  faculties,  the  intellect  and  the  will.  The 
intellect  is  that  faculty  which  discerns  between  things,  judg- 
ing, condemning  or  approving.  It  is  the  will  which  is  the 
faculty  of  following  or  rejecting  the  thing  which  the  intellect 
approves  or  condemns.  From  the  principles  which  were  stated  in 
regard  to  Calvin's  view  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  story  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
man  holds  for  Calvin  the  total  truth.  Adam,  in  Calvin's  thought, 
as  in  that  of  Augustine,  is  "a  personage  of  great  significance.” 
Man  as  created  in  Adam  was  upright,  made  in  the  image  of  God 
with  all  the  endowments  and  qualities  that  such  a figure  of 
speech  implies.  Thus,  in  its  origin,  the  will  was  perfectly 
free,  so  that,  if  he  had  wished  it,  Man  could  have  willed  for 
eternal  life.  He  was  created  in  a "state  of  integrity,”  of 
"perfect  rectitude"  both  in  intelligence  and  will.  But  Adam  did 
not  remain  in  such  a state.  By  the  misuse  of  his  will,  he  "fell" 
and  that  fall  involved  not  only  his  own  good  nature  but  his  pos- 
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terity's  as  well.  The  whole  race  was  plunged,  into  the  deadly 
abyss — "a  hereditary  corruption  and  depravity  of  our  nature,  ex- 
tending to  all  parts  of  the  soul,  which  first  makes  us  obnoxious 
to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  then  produces  in  us  works  which  in 
Scripture  are  termed  works  of  the  flesh. "i9  The  result  is  a 
total  depravity  in  which  man  is  naturally  vicious,  his  nature 
absolutely  and  actively  bad,  completely  dominated  by  evil.  From 
such  a fallen  state  man  is  unable  to  extricate  himself — nor  does 
he  even  have  a part  in  the  salvation  begun  and  made  possible  by 
God.  Calvin  follows  Augustine  here  in  distinguishing  between 
"the  natural  gifts"  of  judgment,  volition,  intelligence,  and 
"the  supernatural  or  spiritual  gifts,"  i.e.,  those  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  felicity.  Both  these 
gifts  were  conveyed  to  man  at  his  creation.  The  former  gift 
was  corrupted  by  the  sin  of  Adam;  the  second  was  totally  lost. 
"The  will  is  enchained  as  the  slave  of  sin;  it  cannot  make  move- 
ment towards  goodness,  far  less  steadily  pursue  it.  Every  such 
movement  is  the  first  step  in  that  conversion  to  God,  which  in 
Scripture  is  entirely  ascribed  to  divine  grace."  "From  the 
first  movement  until  the  last  perseverance,  the  good  we  do  is 
of  God  in  all  its  parts. Thus  man's  condition  is  one  of  help- 
less condemnation.  He  has  no  merit  in  God's  sight  nor  does  the 
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glory  of  God  allow  any  other  thing  hut  that  all  should  he  at- 
tributed to  him.  Calvin's  view  leads  one  to  believe  that  his 
God  is  the  jealous  anthropomorphic  God  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Indeed  Calvin  always  emphasizes  the  Old  Testament  more  than  he 
does  the  New. 

Out  of  this  deserved,  yet  hopeless,  state  some  men  are 
rescued  by  the  mercy  of  God.  This  redemption  is  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son,  through  whom  alone  salva- 
tion is  possible.  In  this  plan  there  is  no  other  way,  for  God 
wills  it  so*  Christ  has  become  the  mediator  between  God  and 

man.  "Since  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  no  knowledge  of  God 

22 

without  the  Mediator,  has  been  available  to  salvation." 

Through  the  whole  Old  Testament  Calvin  proceeds  to  show  that 
"since  God  cannot  be  propitious  to  mankind  but  through  the  Med- 
iator, Christ  was  always  exhibitied  to  the  holy  fathers  under 
the  law,  as  the  object  to  which  they  should  direct  their  faith. ^ 

"The  hopes  of  the  pious  have  never  been  placed  any  where  but  in 
24 

Christ.”  The  Law,  which  to  Calvin  means  the  form  of  religion 
delivered  from  God  by  the  hands  of  Moses,25  was  given  to  keep 
the  minds  and  hearts  aflame  for  the  advent  of  Christ,  confirm- 
ing the  Jewish  people  in  the  promise  which  Abraham  had  received. 

22  Institutes.  II.  vi.  1. 

23  Ibid.,  II,  vi,  2. 

Ibid.,  II,  vi,  3. 

25  Ibid.,  II,  vii,  1. 
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The  sacrifices  were  not  to  occupy  the  worshippers  in  "terres- 
trial exercises,"  but  were  of  spiritual  significance,  directing 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  sublime  objects.  Because  the  law  is 
perfect  righteousness,  then  when  one  obeyed  completely  the  law, 
he  would  be  "esteemed  and  reputed  righteous  at  the  tribunal  of 
heaven"28  with  the  reward  of  eternal  life.  But,  no  one  can  obey 
the  law--that  is  its  weakness.  "For  the  doctrine  of  the  law 
being  far  above  human  ability,  man  may  view  the  promises,  indeed, 
from  a distance,  but  cannot  gather  any  fruit  of  them."27  The 
law  discovers  the  righteousness  of  God  but  at  the  very  same  time 
warns  every  one  of  his  own  unrighteousness,  placing  it  beyond 
all  doubt,  convincing  and  condemning  him.  This  law  has  not  been 
abrogated,  has  sustained  no  dimunition  of  its  authority  in  this 
narrow  moral  meaning.  But  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  have  been 
abolished  by  the  advent  of  Christ.  No  additions  were  made  to 
the  law  by  His  coming.  He  only  restored  it  to  its  genuine 
purity,  "by  clearing  it  from  the  obscurities  and  blemishes  which 
it  had  contracted  from  the  falsehoods  and  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees ."28  Though  Christ  was  known  to  the  Jews  who  were  un- 
der the  law,  it  is  only  in  the  Gospels  that  He  is  truly  visible 
in  comparison  with  the  shadowy  representation  of  him  before. 

The  New  Testament  demolished  the  barrier  which  had  confined  the 
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divine  mercy  within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  "peace 

was  announced  to  them  who  were  at  a distance,  to  them  who  were 

near,  that  being  both  reconciled  to  God,  they  might  coalesce 

29 

into  one  people. n 

Calvin  insists  upon  the  necessity  that  the  one  who  is  to 

be  our  Mediator  be  both  God  and  man.  He  marshalls  forth  the 

arguments  from  Scripture  and  from  former  writers  to  support  this 

view — for  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  two-fold 

nature,  yet  one  person  of  the  God-Man.  Having  been  invested 

with  our  flesh,  Christ  performed  the  office  of  Mediator.  The 

means  of  salvation  used  was  the  office  of  three  parts.  Prophet, 

Priest,  and  King.  As  Prophet  he  was 

anointed  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  a preacher  and  witness 
of  the  grace  of  the  Father.... By  this  perfection  of 
doctrine  which  he  has  introduced,  he  has  put  an  end 
to  all  prophecies;  so  that  they  who,  not  contented 
with  the  gospel,  make  any  extraneous  addition  to  it, 
are  guilty  of  derogating  from  his  authority.30 

He  not  only  completed  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  but  ful- 
filled that  prophecy  as  well.  There  is  nothing  more  than  his 
gospel.  As  King  he  rules  the  kingdom,  which  is  spiritual,  and 
the  Church,  which  has  been  established  as  the  continuation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  As  Priest,  He  offered  Himself  as  a sacri- 
fice to  God.  By  that  sacrifice  guilt  was  abolished  and  complete 
satisfaction  for  sin  was  made.  But  in  order  for  Christ  to  be 
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effective  as  our  Mediator,  it  is  necessary  for  sinners  to  re- 
alize that  ’’till  they  are  delivered  from  guilt,  (they)  are  al- 
ways subject  to  the  wrath  and  malediction  of  God,  who,  being  a 

righteous  Judge,  never  suffers  his  law  to  be  violated  with  im- 

31 

punity,  but  stands  prepared  to  avenge  it.”  Thus  God  was  an 
enemy  to  man  until  Christ's  death  restored  him  to  His  favor, 
Man’s  iniquity  was  expiated  by  his  sacrifice.  Now  that  God’s 
justice  has  been  satisfied,  man  is  restored  to  union  with  Him 
by  the  body  of  Christ.  By  imputation,  God  regards  man  as 
righteous,  making  reconciliation  possible.  But  his  death  was 
more  than  physical  suffering.  For  he  felt  the  divine  vengeance 
by  "descending  into  hell.”32  Thus  he  paid  the  death  penalty  for 
the  sins  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  destroyed  the  power  of 
death  by  his  resurrection,  bequeathed  to  man  the  power  of  a 
new  life  in  the  soul  in  the  death  of  the  old  man.  Listen  to 
the  way  in  which  Calvin  sums  up  the  whole  of  our  salvation, 
comprehended  in  Christ. 

If  we  seek  salvation,  we  are  taught  by  the  name  JESUS, 
that  it  is  in  him;  if  we  seek  any  other  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  they  will  be  found  in  his  unction;  strength, 
in  his  dominion;  purity,  in  his  conception;  indulgence 
discovers  itself  in  his  nativity,  by  which  he  was  made 
to  resemble  us  in  all  things,  that  he  might  learn  to 
condole  with  us;  if  we  seek  redemption,  it  will  be 
found  in  his  passion;  absolution,  in  his  condemnation; 
remission  of  the  curse,  in  his  cross;  satisfaction,  in 
his  sacrifice;  purification,  in  his  blood;  reconcilia- 
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tion,  in  his  descent  into  hell;  mortification  of  the 
flesh,  in  his  sepulchre;  newness  of  life  and  immor- 
tality, in  his  resurrection;  the  inheritance  of  the 
celestial  kingdom,  in  his  entrance  into  heaven;  pro- 
tection, security,  abundance,  and  enjoyment  of  all 
blessings,  in  his  kingdom;  a fearless  expectation  of 
the  judgment,  in  the  judicial  authority  committed 
to  him.  Finally,  blessings  of  every  kind  are  de- 
posited  in  him;  let  us  draw  from  his  treasury,  and 
from  no  other  source,  till  our  desires  are  satis- 
fied.^3 

The  Scotist  emphasis  comes  strongly  to  the  surface,  when,  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  the  second  book,  he  says:  "Christ  could 

merit  nothing  except  by  the  good  pleasure  of  Cod,  by  which  he 
was  predestined  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath  by  his  sacrifice, 
and  to  abolish  our  transgressions  by  his  obedience."2^ 

But  all  that  has  been  done  for  man  is  useless  unless  it  is 
his  personally.  "As  long  as  there  is  a separation  between 
Christ  and  us,  all  that  he  suffered  and  performed  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  is  useless  and  unavailing  to  us.”35  The  whole 
Third  Book  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  this  subject — the 
doctrine  of  faith,  or  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  towards 
our  salvation.  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  bond  by  which  Christ 
efficaciously  unites  us  to  himself.”36 

As  we  have  stated,  that  complete  salvation  is  found 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  so,  to  make  us  partakers  of 
it,  he  "baptizes  us  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with 
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fire,"  enlightening  us  into  the  faith  of  his  Gospel, 
regenerating  us  so  that  we  become  new  creatures,  and, 
purging  us  from  profane  impurities,  consecrates  us 
as  holy  temples  to  God*37 

What  is  this  faith,  this  hand  by  which  we  embrace  Christ 
the  Redeemer,  as  offered  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit?  To  say  the 
least,  the  genuine  property  of  faith  is  not  merely  the  common 
assent  to  the  evangelical  history,  but  a vital  union  of  the  be- 
liever and  God*  ’’Faith  consists  not  in  ignorance,  but  in  know- 
ledge; and  that  not  only  of  God,  but  also  of  the  Divine  Will.’’38 
Or  again,  ’’Faith  consists  in  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
not  in  reverence  for  the  Church."38  It  is  out  of  this  reverence 
for  the  church  that  "monstrous  errors,"  "inconsiderate  credul- 
ity," "ignorance,"  comes.  "The  knowledge  of  faith  consists 
more  in  certainty  than  in  comprehension."* * * 4 **8  Calvin  further 
states  that 

We  shall  have  a complete  definition  of  faith,  if  we 
say,  that  it  is  a steady  and  a certain  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  benevolence  toward  us,  which,  being 
founded  on  the  truth  of  the  gratuitous  promise  in 
Christ,  is  both  revealed  to  our  minds,  and  to  our 
hearts,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 4^ 

But  the  experience  of  believers  is  a great  deal  different  from 
this  faith.  For  they  "sometimes  tremble  with  the  most  distress- 
ing terrors."  It  is  at  this  point  that  Mackinnon  says: 


37  Institutes , Ill,  i,  4. 

38  Ibid.,  Ill,  ii,  2. 

38  Ibid.,  Ill,  ii,  3. 
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But  the  struggle  with  doubt  providentially  tends  to 
strengthen  it  and  to  lead  us  more  and  more  to  dis- 
trust ourselves  and  place  our  trust  in  God.  It  is 
like  a spring  which  resists  every  burden  placed 
upon  it  and  invariably  reacts  upwards.  Here  Calvin 
is  a thorough-going  optimist.  This  inexpugnable 
optimism  of  faith  is  the  secret  of  the  strength  and 
the  militant  spirit  of  Calvinism.  If  he  debases 
and  humiliates  man  by  the  dogma  of  his  corruption 
and  moral  impotence,  he  exalts,  inspires,  energizes 
him  by  his  doctrine  of  faith.  It  imparts  to  him 
the  absolute  certainty  of  salvation,  eternal  life, 
and  the  power  to  triumph  over  all  the  afflictions, 
temptations,  and  struggles  of  this  life.42 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a time  faith  as  that 

just  described  is  that  of  repentance.  "Repent anc  is... a true 

conversion  of  our  life  to  God,  proceeding  from  a sincere  and 

serious  fear  of  God  and  consisting  in  the  mortification  of  our 

flesh  and  of  the  old  man,  and  in  the  vivification  of  the  spir- 
43 

it.”  The  fruits  of  repentance  are  the  duties  towards  God 
and  of  charity  towards  men  with  sanctity  and  purity  in  our 
whole  life. 

Calvin  speaks  of  the  nature  of  Christian  life.  Then  he 
discusses  the  consequences  of  this  faith.  This  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  essence  means  ”an  acceptance,  by 
which  God  receives  us  into  his  favor,  and  esteems  us  as  right- 
eous persons;  and  we  say  that  it  consists  in  the  remission  of 

44 

sins  and  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ." 


42  Mackinnon,  James,  Calvin  and  the  Reformation,  p.  241. 
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The  sinner  attains  this  just  status  when  he  lays  hold  by  faith 
on  the  righteousness  of  Christ  so  that  hy  the  imputation  of 
that  righteousness  he  appears  before  God  just.  Thus  the  sinner 
becomes  innocent,  not  because  he  is  really  that,  but  because 
through  the  imputation  of  Christ Ts  righteousness  he  is  held  to 
be  so.  Calvin,  the  lawyer,  sees  in  God  the  merciful  Judge, 
who  absolves  the  sinner.  It  is  a gratuitous  remission.  Wot  by 
good  works  does  man  obtain  it — but  only  because  Christ  ful- 
filled a perfect  obedience  in  becoming  flesh  and  suffering 
that  his  righteousness  should  become  manfs  in  GodTs  sight. 

Our  own  righteousness  is  to  be  utterly  abandoned.  But  the  end 
of  election  is  holiness  of  life.  Since  it  is,  it  ought  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  us  strenuously  to  aspire  to  it,  instead 
of  serving  as  a pretext  to  sloth.45  Thus  does  Calvin  protect 
ethics . 

Now  follows  one  of  the  most  peculiar  aspects  of  CalvinTs 
system.  "The  covenant  of  life  not  being  equally  preached  to 
all,  and  among  those  to  whom  it  is  preached  not  always  find- 
ing the  same  reception,  this  diversity  discovers  the  wonderful 

AC 

depth  of  the  Divine  judgment."  All  of  us  will  never  be  as 

clearly  convinced  as  we  ought  to  be 

that  our  salvation  flows  from  the  fountain  of  God*s 
free  mercy,  till  we  are  acquainted  with  his  eternal 
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election,  which  illustrates  the  grace  of  God  by  this 
comparison,  that  he  adopts  not  all  promiscuously  to 
the  hope  of  salvation,  hut  gives  to  some  what  he  re- 
fuses to  others,47 

This  doctrine  is  necessary  in  order  to  feel  with  real  humility 
that  salvation  comes  wholly  from  God.  It  alone  is  compatible 
with  "the  Divine  glory."  "ITor  is  there  any  other  basis  for 
solid  confidence .. .to  preserve  in  safety  all  whom  the  Father 
has  committed  to  his  care."48  Predestination  has  been  involved 
in  many  cavils — especially  by  those  who  say  that  foreknowledge 
is  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  preposterous  to  make  one  dependent 
on  the  other. 

When  we  attribute  foreknowledge  to  God,  we  mean  that 
all  things  have  ever  been,  and  perpetually  remain, 
before  his  eyes,  so  that  to  his  knowledge  nothing  is 
future,  or  past,  but  all  things  are  present;  and 
present  in  such  a manner,  that  he  does  not  merely 
conceive  of  them  from  ideas  formed  in  his  mind,  as 
things  remembered  by  us  appear  present  to  our  minds, 
but  really  beholds  and  sees  them  as  if  actually 
placed  before  him. .. .Predestination,  we  call  the 
eternal  decree  of  God,  by  which  he  has  determined 
in  himself,  what  he  would  have  to  become  of  every 
individual  of  mankind.  For  they  are  not  all  created 
with  a similar  destiny;  but  eternal  life  is  fore-  49 
ordained  for  some,  and  eternal  damnation  for  others. 

Thus  to  Calvin’s  thinking,  reprobation  and  election  are  both 

the  manifestation  of  divine  activity.  Damnation  is  antecedent 

to  and  independent  of  demerit,  as  salvation  is  of  merit.  The 

sole  cause  of  salvation  or  election  is  the  divine  choice.  God 
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is  eternally  busy,  as  every  believer  in  the  Calvinistic  system 
is  too.  For  to  he  busy  is  a merit  in  itself;  there  are  no  easy 
chairs.  Everything  which  happens  must  happen  because  of  the 
expressed  will,  the  act  of  God,  Each  separate  act  necessitates 
a separate  act  of  God, 

Of  course  the  sovereignty  of  the  devil  is  not  absolute. 

For  God  is  responsible  for  the  evil,  St,  Augustine  denies  this 

in  maintaining  that  God  has  predestined  man,  but  only  to  his 

own,  which  is  goodness.  This  is  a one-sided  predestination— 

to  the  good  and  not  to  evil,  God  suffers  man  to  lapse  from  the 

good  but  he  does  not  make  him  to  do  so.  Such  is  not  the  way 

with  Calvin.  For  in  following  strict  logic  he  says  that  man 

cannot  go  to  hell  of  his  own  free  will. 

The  absolute  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  part  of 

the  system  constructed  upon  the  ground  of  the  absolute  divine 

sovereignty.  If  the  other  part  of  the  system  is  true,  this 

must  be  true  that  however  believers  may  fall  in  sin,  sovereign 

grace  must  finally  recover  them  and  save  them.  If  the  degree 

of  election  is  true,  if  the  atonement  is  for  the  elect  only  and 

of  such  a nature  that  it  must  save  all  for  whom  it  is  made, 

if  grace  is  irresistible  in  its  saving  work,  then  the  doctrine 

of  final  perseverance  is  true  too. 

For  the  establishment  of  our  confidence,  there  is 
also  another  confirmation  of  election. .. .For  whom 
Christ  illuminates  with  the  knowledge  of  his  name, 
and  introduces  into  the  bosom  of  his  Church,  he  is 
said  to  receive  into  his  charge  and  protection. 
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And  all  whom  he  receives  are  said  to  he  committed  and 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  Father  to  be  kept  to  eternal 
life.50 

Or  he  puts  it  this  way, 

Christ  will  number  us  with  his  sheep,  and  preserve  us 
enclosed  in  his  fold.  ^ 

What  did  Christ  intend  we  should  learn  from  this,  but 
confidence  in  our  perpetual  security,  since  we  have 
once  been  introduced  into  the  number  of  his  people .52 

The  Westminister  Assembly  of  Divines  expressed  the  same  truth 
in  language  unmistakable  in  its  meaning.  Afterwards  this  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  Hew  England  churches. 

They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  Beloved,  effec- 
tually called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can 
neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state 
of  grace;  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to 
the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved. 53 

These,  then,  are  the  distinctive  points  of  Calvinism:  the 

sovereignty  of  God,  absolute  predestination,  the  total  depravity 

of  man,  the  limited  atonement  for  sin  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 

irresistible  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  perseverance  of 

believers  in  Christ. 


B.  Calvinism  Transferred  to  England. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  main  tenets  of  Calvinism  the  sys- 
tem as  it  was  produced  in  the  writings  of  John  Calvin  himself 


50  Institutes.  Ill,  xxiv,  6. 

51  Ibid.,  Ill,  xxiv,  6. 

52  III,  xxiv,  6. 

Schaff,  Philip,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  Vol.  3,  p.  636. 
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has  been  considered.  It  is  now  necessary  to  see  the  transition 
era  as  that  system  crossed  Prance  and  the  English  Channel  into 
England.  Calvinism  remained  practically  unmodified  in  that 
land  where  it  received  classic  expression  in  the  famous  West- 
minister Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  deemed  necessary  for  con- 
tinuity and  clarity  that  the  next  few  pages  be  devoted  to  the 
general  and  specific  historical  movements  in  England  which  pro- 
duced the  Puritan  mind  and  ultimately  the  transference  of 
Calvinism  through  this  Puritan  channel  to  America. 

1.  Political  and  Religious  Happenings  in  England. 

In  England,  the  Reformation  took  a peculiar  turn.  Just  as 
the  early  leaders  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  did  not  see  fully 
the  application  of  the  test  of  the  'Word  of  God  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church,  though  they  had,  in  part,  the  doctrine, 
thus  it  was  in  England.  The  Reform  movement  was  political.  In 
turn  the  nation  became  Anglican,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Anglican.  The  transition  from  one  to  the  other  was  made  as 
easy  as  possible  for  the  clergy  and  people.  For  the  clergy  the 
change  was  made  easier  by  a not  too  close  inquiry  into  the  spir- 
itual character  or  actual  beliefs  of  the  minister;  for  the  peo- 
ple by  the  retention  of  offices  and  ceremonials  which  had  arisen 
through  hundreds  of  years.  Both  groups  gave  at  least  outward 
acquiescence  to  the  change.  In  the  field  of  doctrine,  the  Eng- 
lish church  finally  became  Protestant;  in  polity  and  in  member- 
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ship  it  remained  substantially  unchanged  with  the  exception  that 

the  king  was  the  sole  source  of  ecclesiastical  appointment. 

But  as  on  the  continent  radical  tendencies  arose.  Upon 

the  continent  those  tendencies  were  expressed  in  the  movement  of 

the  Anabaptists,  Their  ideas  were  contrary  to  those  of  the 

early  Reformers  and  to  the  mind  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For 

them  the  Word  of  God  contained  the  pattern  of  organization  and 

government.  Such  a course  took  them  away  from  the  ideal  of 

external  unity  which  had  been  pounded  for  a thousand  years  into 

European  civilization.  Everywhere  arose  the  thought  of 

the  church  as  a collection  of  local  bodies  of  Chris- 
tian people  in  some  sense  separate  from  the  world, 
ruled  by  divinely  appointed  laws,  capable  of  choos- 
ing their  own  officers,  and  administering  their  own 
affairs  without  interference  from  the  state. 

For  the  Church  Fathers  and  the  Councils  they  cared  not  a whit. 

In  a large  measure  they  had  no  sense  of  historical  continuity, 

no  roots  in  a distant  past. 

In  England  the  divergent  tendencies  were  largely  formed  by 
these  continental  influences.  But  the  English  mind  accepts 
change  slowly.  It  compromises  though  that  compromise  is  not 
logical.  This  characteristic,  coupled  with  the  political  as- 
pect of  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation,  worked  for  a grad- 
ual but  slow  change  in  England.  Such  a slowness  had  its  ad- 
vantages in  that  England  was  saved  from  the  bitter  civil  strife 

54  Walker,  Williston,  A History  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  the  United  States,  p.  IB. 
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which  devastated  the  Heformation  lands  on  the  Continent.  More 
than  a generation  passed  between  the  Catholicism  of  Henry  VIII 
and  the  mild  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth.  Daring  that  time  the 
whole  thought  of  the  church  was  in  flux  with  no  great  mind  to 
force  by  logic  or  no  external  authority  to  pour  the  church  into 
any  particular  mold.  The  Scriptures  during  these  thirty  years 
were  being  read  by  an  ever-increasing  group  of  thoughtful  men 
under  a government  that  had  a changing  voice. 

This  slow  education  of  the  people  caused  restlessness  a- 
mong  the  leaders.  At  first  the  theology  of  Luther  had  the  field 
to  itself  among  the  Protestants.  Thus  the  leaders  attempted  to 
bring  the  English  Church  into  line  with  the  state  churches  on 
the  continent.  In  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  under  Edward 
VI  in  1552,  much  more  ancient  ceremonial  was  omitted;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the  Zwinglian  conception  was  im- 
plied. Under  the  persecutions  of  Mary,  many  of  the  Protes- 
tants fled  to  Geneva  preferring  exile  to  conformity.  There  they 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Calvin  and  his  more  power- 
ful theology.  Naturally  when  these  exiles  under  Elizabeth  re- 
turned to  England  from  hospitable  Switzerland  and  the  Calvin- 
istic  sections  of  Germany,  they  carried  with  them  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  theology  and  polity  of  the  Genevan  church. 
Elizabeth  needed  trustworthy  leaders  to  strengthen  her  own 

Walker,  Williston,  A History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  410. 
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position,  and  thus,  the  Protestant  position.  In  these  exiles 
she  found  such  leaders  though  personally  she  did  not  favor  their 
radicalism. 

These  earnest  leaders  moved  against  those  things  which 
savoured  of  Home  such  as  the  cap  and  surplice,  the  reminders  of 
the  broad  gulf  separating  the  priesthood  and  the  laity;  against 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a misuse  of  the  sign  of  the  Saviourfs 
passion;  against  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  as  encourag- 
ing the  thought  of  marriage  as  a sacrament;  against  kneeling  for 
the  sacrament,  as  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  transubstan- 
tiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus.  These  were  minor  things  but  were  the  banners  and  battle 
cry  symbolizing  the  greater  change  from  Catholic  to  Protestant 
control.  They  did  not  at  first  especially  dislike  the  episcopacy 
as  administrators  of  church  polity.  Nor  did  they  see  anything 
wrong  in  accepting  their  offices  from  the  hand  of  the  sovereign. 
But  the  trend  of  events  soon  made  them  change  their  viewpoint. 

Elizabeth,  in  steering  her  precarious  course,  made  the  re- 
ligious settlement  as  easy  as  possible.  All  the  offices  and 
services  were  left  as  much  as  possible  as  before,  going  just  as 
far  as  the  Protestant  sentiment  would  tolerate.  Thus  she  had 
the  sympathy  of  a large  party  in  the  church  who  were  still  wedded 
to  Rome.  But  those  who  had  been  exiled  were  agressive  and  ear- 
nest. They  desired  a purification  of  the  church  from  those 
remnants  of  Rome.  They  received  the  nickname  of  "Puritan." 
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other  group  which  wished  to  compromise  in  churchly  usages  are 
styled  "Anglican."  The  Puritan  party  was  anxious  for  a trained 
ministry  in  contrast  to  the  generally  ignorant  parish  ministers 
who  had  served  under  Mary.  In  that  section  which  had  most  wel- 
comed Wiclif,  the  south  and  the  east,  especially  in  the  region 
of  London  and  the  coast  counties,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber, 
the  Puritans  found  their  support.  Cambridge  University  became 
the  training  school  of  this  strenuous  type  of  Protestantism. 

But  Elizabethfs  opposition  led  to  a second  stage  of  Puritan- 
ism. When  vestments  and  ceremonials  we re  forcibly  retained, 
the  reform  party  began  to  look  at  the  whole  system  itself  with 
questionings.  They  peered  at  the  New  Testament  through  the 
Genevan  microscope,  seeing  there  a totally  different  pattern 
of  church  government  than  that  which  constituted  their  own 
church.  Thomas  Cartwright  (1535 — 1603)  became  the  leader  in 
this  dispute.  While  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Cambridge,  he  impressed  his  views  upon  his  followers.  Prom  Cal- 
vin he  gained  the  idea  of  the  church  separate  from  the  state  in 
administration.  Because  of  the  opposition  of  Elizabeth's  gov- 
ernment, this  theory  was  more  readily  accepted  by  the  Puritans. 

He  thought  that  the  episcopacy  was  no  part  of  the  church  polity 
and  ought  to  be  at  least  modified.  He  thought  that  the  people 
had  a right  to  their  opinion  in  the  choice  of  their  ministers. 

But  in  spite  of  these  views  Cartwright  was  opposed  to  any  sort 
of  separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  For  the  Puritans  had 
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a long  memory  and  could  remember  successive  changes  under  suc- 
cessive sovereigns.  Therefore,  agitation,  labor,  and  argumenta- 
tion was  carried  on  to  try  to  get  the  government  to  bring  about 
the  desired  change.  But, 

the  views  which  Cartwright  impressed  upon  the  Puritan 
party,  like  those  of  Calvin,  had  the  two  great  de- 
fects of  an  unspiritual  theory  of  the  church  member- 
ship and  an  unscriptural  intimacy  of  relation  to  the 
state.  As  Elizabethan  Anglicanism  was  a half-way 
house  between  Catholicism  and  full  Protestantism,  so 
Puritanism  was  a halting-place  between  Anglicanism 
and  Congregationalism,55 

With  the  advance  of  Puritanism  in  popularity  and  with  the  ad- 
vance of  its  own  claims,  the  Bible  became  the  one  great  reading 
book  of  the  English  people,  Anglicanism  advanced  too,  and  be- 
came more  sure  of  itself  and  more  dogmatic.  Whitgift  was  Cart- 
wrights opponent.  Though  he  did  not  assert  such  authority  as 
Cartwright  did  for  his  particular  polity,  yet  to  him  the  best 
form  of  church  government  was  the  episcopacy.  There  was  no  ex- 
act pattern  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  WhitgiftS  successor 
pointed  the  way  in  which  the  Anglican  party  moved;  it  found  its 
perfect  expounder  in  William  Laud.  In  him  we  find  the  complete 
antithesis  of  Puritanism. 

But  many  in  England  became  restless  under  the  slow  working 
out  of  the  principles  advocated  by  Cartwright.  They  wished  to 
establish  immediately  the  plan  that  they  read  in  the  Scripture, 

55  Walker,  Williston,  A History  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  the  United  States,  p.  22, 
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These  were  the  Separatists.  Robert  Browne  (1550 — 1633),  who 
led  them  in  their  early  thought,  maintained  that  "the  only  church 
is  a local  body  of  experiential  believers  in  Christ,  united  to 
Him  and  to  one  another  by  a voluntary  covenant."57  Thus,  in 
germ,  is  set  forth  the  features  of  Congregationalism.  Space 
does  not  allow  any  further  tracing  of  the  progress  of  this  move- 
ment into  Holland.  So,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
Separatist  movement  that  had  its  beginnings  about  1602,  at 
Gainsborough,  thence  to  Scrooby,  and  then  to  Leyden.  But  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  in  general  the  theology  of  the  movement, 
like  the  theology  of  the  Puritan,  was  that  of  Geneva. 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  closed  her  reign  in  1603  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  James  I (1603 — 1625),  son  of  Mary  "Queen  of  Scots." 

All  religious  parties  in  England  looked  with  hope 
to  his  accession,  the  Catholics  because  of  his 
parentage,  the  Presbyterian  Puritans  by  reason  of 
his  Presbyterian  education,  and  the  Anglican  on 
account  of  his  high  conceptions  of  divine  right 
and  his  hostility  to  Presbyterian  mile,  which  had 
developed  in  his  long  struggle  to  maintain  the 
power  of  the  crown  in  Scotland.58 

But  only  the  Anglicans  read  correctly.  His  favorite  expression 
was  "no  bishop,  no  King."  The  only  thing  granted  to  the  Puri- 
tans was  a new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1611.  In  everything 
else  they  had  to  conform. 

James  was  followed  by  his  son  Charles  (1625 — 1649).  Laud, 

p>7 

Walker,  Williston,  A History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  461. 
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made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a staunch  Arminian.  With 
the  support  of  the  king,  he  enforced  conformity,  Puritan 
preachers  were  silenced,  lectureships  abolished  and  the  Declar- 
ation of  Sports  reissued.  The  Puritans,  with  cause,  began  to 
despair  of  any  improvement  in  the  religious  and  political  con- 
ditions. They  looked  at  the  Separatists  across  the  ocean.  In 
1628  emigration  to  Massachusetts  began  not  with  any  idea  of  re- 
ligious freedom  but  with  the  desire  to  organize  and  worship  as 
they  desired.  In  1629  the  royal  charter  for  Massachusetts  was 
secured  and  a church  founded  in  Salem.  Until  1640  there  was  a 
steady  flow  of  Puritans  to  New  England.  Some  twenty  thousand 
of  them  crossed  the  ocean  in  that  time,60 

2.  The  We strains ter  Assembly. 

In  Scotland,  Charles  had  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 


59  Arminianism  is  that  reaction  produced  by  the  rigor  of  Calvin- 
ism manifesting  itself  by  an  emphasis  upon  the  more  practical 
aspects  of  religion,  a tolerant  attitude  and  an  aversion  to 
sharp  creedal  definitions.  "Over  against  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  it  taught  a predestina- 
tion based  on  divine  foreknowledge  of  the  use  men  would  make 
of  the  means  of  grace.  Against  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died 
for  the  elect  only,  it  asserted  that  he  died  for  all,  though 
none  receive  the  benefits  of  His  death  except  believers.  It 
was  at  one  with  Calvinism  in  denying  the  ability  of  men  to  do 
anything  really  good  of  themselves — all  is  of  divine  grace, 
...In  opposition  to  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  irresistible 
grace,  they  taught  that  grace  may  be  rejected,  and  they  de- 
clared uncertainty  regarding  the  Calvinist  teaching  of  per- 
severance, holding  it  possible  that  men  may  lose  grace  once 
received."  Walker,  Williston,  A History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  p.  454-455. 

60  Walker,  Williston,  A History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  469. 
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lands  to  the  church  which  James  I had  granted  to  the  nobles  in 
his  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  Presbyterianism,  It  was  an 
impolitic  act  on  the  part  of  Charles  for  that  simply  threw  the 
possessors  of  those  lands  upon  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians, 

Now  there  was  a united  Scotland,  When  Charles,  inspired  by  Laud, 
attempted  to  secure  uniformity  of  public  worship,  a riot  broke 
out  in  Edinburgh,  The  whole  of  Scotland  rose  up  in  opposition, 

A General  Assembly  in  1638  deposed  the  bishops  and  repudiated 
all  the  things  which  James  and  Charles  had  brought  to  pass. 

Charles  determined  to  quell  the  rebellipn;  to  do  that  he  needed 
money.  He  was  forced  to  call  a Parliament  in  1640.  This  Par- 
liament was  speedily  dissolved;  the  Scots  invaded  England  and 
Charles  had  to  make  peace  with  them.  In  November  of  1640,  the 
"Long  Parliament"  was  summoned.  The  Presbyterian  Puritans  were 
in  the  majority;  Laud  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  High  Commis- 
sion was  abolished.  In  January,  1642,  Civil  war  broke  out.6-1- 
In  1643  the  Parliament  abolished  the  episcopacy.  Some  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  the  creed  and  the  government  of  the  church. 

Thus  the  Parliament  called  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  clergymen  and  thirty  laymen,  named  by  it,  to  meet  in  West- 
minster in  1643, 

to  settle  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  for  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  said  church  from  false  asper- 

Walker,  Williston,  A History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  469ff. 
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sions  and  vituperations  as  should  be  agreeable  to 
Word  of  God  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home  and  bring  it  unto 
near  accord  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
reformed  churches  abroad*62 

The  Parliament  kept  the  power  of  enactment  in  its  own  hands. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council  were  Presbyterian 
Puritans  though  there  were  a few  Congregationalists  and  Epis- 
copalians. Richard  Baxter  and  John  Owen  were  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish divines.  It  is  said  that  John  Cotton  of  Boston,  Thomas 

Hooker  of  Hartford,  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven  were  invited 
63 

to  attend.  An  added  influence  in  the  discussions  was  the 
presence  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  who  because  of  the 
"Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
though  without  vote. 

However,  this  Westminster  Confession  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  survey  in  point  of  time,  as  the  bulk  of  the  Puritans 
had  already  landed  in  America.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  culmi 
nation  of  the  struggle  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Puritan 
parties.  Therefore,  this  section  is  closed  with  a brief  quo- 
tation upon  the  content  of  the  document. 

The  Westminster  Confession  and  catechism  have  always 
ranked  among  the  most  notable  expositions  of  Calvin- 
ism. In  general,  they  repeat  the  familiar  continental 
type.  On  the  question  of  the  divine  decrees  they 
are  infralapsarian.  One  of  their  chief  peculiarities 


62  Schaff,  David  S.,  "Westminster  Assembly,"  in  The  New  Schaff 

63  Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Yol.  12,  p.  £ 
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is  that  in  addition  to  the  familiar  derivation  of 
original  sin  from  the  first  parents  as  "the  root 
of  all  mankind,"  they  emphasize  a "covenant  of 
works"  and  a "covenant  of  grace,"  In  the  former 
Adam  is  regarded  as  the  representative  head  of  the 
human  race,  to  whom  God  made  definite  promises, 
which  included  his  descendants,  and  which  he,  as 
their  representative,  forfeited  by  his  disobedience 
for  them  as  well  as  for  himself.  The  "covenant  of 
works"  having  failed,  God  offered  a new  "covenant 
of  grace"  through  Christ. 64 


C,  The  First  Century  in  America 


It  takes  a sturdy  people  to  carve  out  of  rocky  barren  soil 
a living  for  themselves  and  their  children.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  early  New  Englanders  were  and  that  is  exactly  what  they 
did.  There  were  two  main  settlements,  one  at  Plymouth  and  the 
other  Massachusetts  Bay.  They  were  not  alike  in  size  or  pres- 
tige. But  they  were  alike  in  their  profound  courage.  The 
Massachusetts  Bay  settlement  differed  greatly  from  the  earlier 
settlement  at  Plymouth.  Many  of  the  country  gentry  of  England, 
men  of  character,  wealth,  and  education,  wore  among  the  former. 
The  ministers  who  led  them  had  no  superiors  in  learning  in  the 
Puritan  wing  of  the  church.  For  a colony,  it  had  great  wealth, 
prestige,  and  ability  with  a great  storehouse  across  the  sea 
in  the  homeland  from  which  to  draw  reinforcements.  The  move- 
ment attracted  the  best  element  of  the  Puritan  wing  of  the 
Church  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Plymouth  group  had 


64  Walker,  Williston,  A History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  472 
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no  great  storehouse  from  which  to  draw.  They  were  few  in  number 
and  had  among  their  number  little  of  wealth,  influence  or  uni- 
versity training.  The  pulpit  was  never  filled,  after  Robinson 
was  left  in  Leyden,  by  anyone  higher  than  a senior  Elder  in  the 
early  years  of  their  settlement.  And  the  whole  group  was  wedded 
to  the  Separatist  beliefs,  which  were  as  distasteful  to  the 
Puritan  as  to  the  Anglican  wing. 

But  the  smaller  group  was  to  conquer  the  larger  in  one  as- 
pect! Por  the  Puritan  church  adopted  the  Separatist  principles 
of  Plymouth  in  their  formation  and  government.  It  was  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Puller,  the  angel  of  mercy  to  the  Puritan  colony,  and  a 
deacon  of  the  Plymouth  church  who  washed  away  the  suspicions  of 
the  Puritans  toward  the  Separatists.  Por  both  parties  dis- 
covered their  close  kinship. 

Puritans  and  Separatists  had  never  had  doctrinal 
disagreement;  both  were  pronounced  Calvinists. 

Both  alike  believed  that  much  of  the  worship  re- 
quired by  the  English  establishment  was  super- 
stitious . Both  held  that  in  the  Bible  God  has 
set  forth  all  his  will.  Both  welcomed  preaching 
on  the  doctrinal  issues  of  the  day.  Both  had 
left  their  native  land  to  escape  High  Commission 
Courts  and  requirements  of  uniformity,  that  they 
might  practice  "the  positive  part  of  church  re- 
formation.” Neither  could  have  felt  any  desire 
to  see  the  continued  rule  of  bishops  „ for,  apart 
from  the  hostility  of  the  Separatists  and  extremer 
Puritans  toward  the  spiritual  claims  of  an  epis- 
copal order  as  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  no  Puritan 
in  Endicott’s  company  could  have  remembered  a time 
when  the  bishops,  as  a whole  had  not  been  hostile 
to  the  Puritans.  Nor  was  the  Prayer-Book  likely 
to  have  a place  in  the  affections  of  a generation 
of  men  who  had  vainly  striven  to  amend  what  they 
deemed  its  evils,  and  had  seen  its  use  required  in 
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its  entirety  as  a badge  of  that  spiritual  system 
which  the  Puritan  and  the  Separatist  were  alike  try- 
ing to  escape*6^ 

But  there  were  also  several  items  in  which  they  differed  radi- 
cally, It  was  in  these  particulars  that  Deacon  Puller  used  his 
persuasive  powers, 

...The  discussions  with  Puller  embraced  four  or  five 
features  of  church  life,  in  regard  to  all  of  which 
general  Puritan  custom  differed  from  that  of  Ply- 
mouth: the  power  of  a local  congregation  to  ordain 
its  own  chosen  officers;  the  participation  or  non- 
participation of  the  church  as  a whole  in  matters  of 
discipline;  the  use  of  a covenant;  the  conduct  of 
public  worship!;  and  the  relationship  or  non- relation- 
ship to  a national  church  whose  nearest  congregation 
was  three  thousand  miles  away.  On  all  of  these 
points  except  the  last  the  practice  of  Plymouth  won 
over  or  confirmed  the  inclinations  of  the  Puritans 
at  Salem;  the  last  point  was  not  yielded,  and  most 
of  the  Massachusetts  Puritans  continued  to  view  them- 
selves for  a considerable  time  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 66 

In  the  course  of  time  synods  were  held,  the  main  concern  of 
the  early  ones  being  that  of  church  polity.  For,  in  doctrine, 
there  was  agreement.  In  1648  the  Synod  called  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  colony  adopted  the  Cambridge  Platform,  which  was 
commended  in  turn  by  the  Court  to  the  individual  churches.  The 
doctrinal  parts  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  by  this 
time  had  reached  New  England,  became  a part  of  the  adoptions  of 
this  most  important  of  early  Congregational  councils.  Thus,  in 
doctrine,  the  early  Congregationalism  in  America  stood  firmly 


65  Walker,  Williston,  History  of  Congregational  Church,  p.  101. 

66  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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upon  the  dootrinal  basis  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  homeland. 

In  polity  the  Platform  built  upon  the  proposition  that  "the 
partes  of  the  Church-Government  are  all  of  them  exactly  described 
in  the  word  of  God,”  Besides  this  synod,  the  Puritan  mind  of 
New  England  found  expression  in  two  other  works,  John  CottonTs 
The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  popularized  the  doctrine  in 
the  New  England  soil  that  Robert  Parker,  in  his  Be  Politeia 
Ecclesiastics  Christi  et  Hierachia  opposita  libri  tres,  had  main- 
tained, There  he  said  that  "the  visible  church  instituted  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  which  the  keys  are  given,  is  not  a 
Diocesan  or  Provincial  or  National  Assembly  but  a particular 
congregation,"  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Hartford  fame,  wrote  in  1645 
the  Survey  of  the  Summe  of  Church  Discipline,  wherein 

the  Way  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Christ  in 
New  England  is  warranted  and  all  exceptions  of  weight 
made  against  it  by  sundry  learned  divines. , .are 
fully  answered.  Whereby  it  will  appear  to  the 
judicious  reader,  that  something  more  must  be  said 
than  yet  hath  been,  before  their  Principles  can  be 
shaken,  or  they  unsettled  in  their  practice. 

Three  covenants  are  discussed  in  these  writings.  All  three 
are  distinct  in  theory  but  closely  allied  in  practice.  They  are 
the  Covenant  of  Grace,  the  Church  Covenant,  and  the  Civil  Cove- 
nant • 

The  Covenant  of  Grace  is  the  invisible  church  of 
saints  by  calling,  the  whole  body  of  Godr3  elect. 

They  are  united  to  Christ,  their  head,  by  spiri- 
tual ties,  by  faith,  and  by  the  free  grace  of  God, 
whereby  they  are  justified  and  sanctified.  God 
only  knows  infallibly  who  are  saints  and  who  not. 
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The  Church  Covenant,  or  visible  church,  is  a vis- 
ible political  union  of  saints.67 

But  some  basis  was  required  to  distinguish  between  the  saints 

and  the  sinners.  Therefore,  saints  were 

such  as  have  not  only  attained  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Religion,  and  are  free  from  gross  and 
open  scandals,  but  also  do  together  with  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  and  repentance,  walk  in 
blameless  obedience  to  the  wor'd,,  so  as  that  in 
charitable  discretion  they  may  be  accounted  Saints 
by  calling  (though  perhaps  some  or  more  of  them  be 
unsound,  and  hypocrites  inwardly).6® 

The  people  who  did  not  come  into  the  Church  Covenant  were  known 

as  unregenerate  though  they  attended  church  regularly.  For 

practical  purposes  the  invisible  and  visible  church  came  to  be 

identified.  In  regard  to  the  third  covenant,  civil  government, 

here  again  in  theory  church  and  state  were  distinct, 
but  in  practice  not.  Theoretically  God  set  up  min- 
isters to  declare  his  will  and  magistrates  to  exe- 
cute it;  ministers  had  authority  to  counsel,  advise 
and  admonish;  magistrates  to  command,  judge  and 
punish.  But  in  reality  the  civil  compact  was  merely 
the  physical  enforcement  and  public  advancement  of 
whatever  the  churches  desired.  Religion  was  not  a 
department  or  phase  of  social  life;  it  was  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  life;  and  to  it,  consequently,  all 
institutions  were  subordinated.69 

But  in  actuality,  these  three  covenants  were  one.  Society  in 

New  England  was  organized  into  a Holy  Commonwealth,  a project 

that  had  failed  in  Old  England. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  the 


67  Schneider,  Herbert  Wallace,  The  Puritan  Mind,  p.  19. 
I®  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

69  Ibid. . p.  23. 
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discussion  which  later  became  known  as  the  Half-Way  Covenant 
stirred  the  whole  church.  The  discussion  arose  as  a result  of 
the  two  methods  of  attaining  church-membership  which  the  early 
Congregationalists  held.  They  maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
only  the  "visible  saints",  adult  persons  having  a definite 
Christian  experience,  should  be  admitted  to  the  covenant  of 
church-membership.  On  the  other  hand,  they  maintained  that  the 
children  of  this  group  participated  in  the  covenant  of  their 
parents,  thus  sharing  in  church-membership.  It  was  a member- 
ship of  birth  rather  than  baptism  or  rebirth.  The  original 
founders  held  that  such  benefits  extended  only  to  immediate  off- 
spring, and  thus  these  were  baptized.  But  ofttimes,  these  chil- 
dren did  not  have  the  same  driving  piety  as  their  parents,  so 
that  when  they  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  many  could  not 
point  to  a definite  religious  regeneration.  They,  in  turn, 
were  anxious  to  throw  about  their  children  the  safeguards  of 
religious  training  and  discipline.  What  was  to  become  of  these? 
After  much  thought  and  discussion,  led  by  Hichard  Mather,  the 
illogical  compromise  of  the  Half-Way  Covenant  was  adopted.  The 
unregenerate  children  of  the  church  were  held  to  be  sufficient- 
ly in  the  church-covenant  as  to  transmit  the  same  degree  of 
church-membership  to  their  children.  Along  with  it  went  the 
right  to  baptism,  provided  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  main 
truths  of  the  gospel  be  shown  and  a promise  be  given  of  the  de- 
sire to  walk  under  the  light  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
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which  they  were  members.  But  they  were  prohibited  from  re- 
deiving  communion,  a voice  in  the  church  government  or  a choice 
of  the  church  officers.  Thus  a double  classification  of  church- 
membership  was  introduced.  Though  never  universally  adopted, 
the  Half-Way  Covenant  won  its  way  into  the  majority  of  the  Hew 
England  churches  and  continued  its  reign  until  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  practice  it  degenerated  from  its 
original  intent  to  the  position  that  persons  of  unblamable 
character  were  admitted  to  Half-Way  Covenant  membership  and 
their  children  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 

70 

With  the  coming  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  the  movement  went 
even  further.  The  Stoddardean  theory  was  that  "all  adult  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  who  are  not  scandulous"  were  to  partake  of 
the  Lordfs  Supper.  This  was  the  view  of  England  or  Scotland 
rather  than  of  Hew  England.  And  the  early  settlers  thought  they 
had  abandoned  such  a practice  long  ago!  Stoddard*s  further  de- 
finition was  that  "visible  saints"  were  "such  as  make  a serious 
profession  of  the  true  Religion  together  with  those  that  do 
descend  from  them,  till  rejected  by  God."  Thus  the  communion 
was  for  "visible  saints,"  for  the  member -by-birth  even  though 
in  a "natural  condition." 

In  the  meantime.  Increase  Mather  and  others  had  become 

Born  1643;  died  1729;  pastor  at  Horthampton,  Massachusetts, 
1669-1729. 
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alarmed  over  the  state  of  affairs  in  religion  and  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  the  assembly  of  a Synod.  The  court  grant- 
ed the  request  and  the  synod  met  in  Boston  in  1679.  Certain 
rules  were  drawn  up  pursuant  to  the  betterment  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  land  and  at  the  same  time  a committee  appointed 
for  the  drawing  up  of  a confession  of  faith.  The  Synod  met 
again  in  1680  to  adopt  the  report  which,  in  essence,  was  the 
Savoy  Confession  prepared  in  England  some  twenty-two  years  be- 
fore. The  English  Congregationalists  had  adopted  it  in  1658. 

It  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Creed.^  In  the  American  synod  no  changes  were  made  except  to 
make  more  clear  the  assertion  regarding  the  church-membership 
of  children  of  Christian  parents.  There  was  practically  no 
debate;  its  absence  showed  clearly  the  adherence  of  the  New 
England  brethren  to  the  common  Calvinism  of  the  Puritan  foun- 
ders. This  confession  long  stood  as  the  standard  of  belief  of 
the  Massachusetts  churches. 

Five  years  later  an  event  took  place  which  dwarfed  the 
formation  of  this  creed  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  1684 
the  charter  that  had  been  in  existence  since  1629  was  revoked. 
Under  the  charter  the  commonwealth  had  been  practically  self- 
governing.  But  now  all  civil  liberties,  ecclesiastical  polity, 
or  personal  properties  were  without  legality.  Every  civil  or 


H Fisher,  George  Park,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  394 
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ecclesiastical  action  was  made  void.  Under  the  new  form  there 
was  a governor  of  royal  appointment  now  no  longer  chosen  by 
freemen.  To  help  the  governor,  there  was  a council  appointed 
by  the  king.  To  this  body  the  power  of  law  and  order  and  the 
raising  of  taxes  was  committed.  The  popular  legislature  was 
no  more.  Fortunately  for  New  England,  Old  England  revolted  from 
this  Stuart  dominance  of  James  II.  William  and  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  mother  country.  From  them  a new  charter  was  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  Increase  Mather.  It  reserved 
for  the  king  the  selection  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  rejection  of  any  law.  It  swept  away  religious 
tests  for  the  franchise  and  granted  freedom  of  worship  to  all 
Protestants.  But  it  kept  the  legislature,  the  Lower  House 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  the  Upper  House  controlled 
in  measure  by  the  popular  representatives.  Local  town  govern- 
ments were  undisturbed.  This,  combined  with  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion resting  in  the  legislature,  assured  the  dominance  of  the 
religious  polity  that  the  people  of  New  England  had  been  used  to. 

Meanwhile,  decay  of  the  old  religious  fervour  had  set  in. 

The  decay  had  led  to  the  discussion  preceding  the  Half-Way  Cov- 
enant. The  original  drive  which  had  compelled  the  earliest 
fathers  to  settle  in  New  England  had  abated.  Conversions  were 
few;  the  spiritual  life  had  lost  its  vitality.  The  Puritan 
fathers  were  industrious  by  necessity;  they  were  compelled  to 
concentrate  on  their  tasks.  Their  characters  became  as  severe 
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as  their  domestic  furnishings*  Puritan  thrift  produced  Yankee 
prosperity.  luxury  gradually  crept  in.  The  younger  generations 
did  not  realize  the  price  that  had  been  paid  in  ""blood,  sweat, 
and  tears,"  for  their  homes.  The  howling  wilderness  had  been 
pushed  hack.  Morals  were  lax.  The  Half-Way  Covenant  had  been 
adopted.  Arminian  and  Pelagian72  books  were  having  a telling 
effect  upon  the  people.  The  churches  adhered  to  a "low  Ar- 
minianism, " a term  designating  any  kind  of  laxity  and  indiffer- 
ence to  Christian  life* 

D.  The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Theology. 

1*  The  life  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  towering  figure  of  Jonathan  Edwards  looms  upon  the  hor- 
izon of  American  Protestantism  as  the  Puritan  philosophy,  with 
its  sense  of  sin,  was  losing  its  hold  upon  the  life  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  most  original  of  New  England  theologians  and  the 
most  powerful  exponent  of  the  Puritan  faith  has  earned  a place 
among  the  world's  great  thinkers.7^  No  other  American  thinker 


72  Pelagius,  a British  monk,  had  settled  in  Rome  about  the  year 
400*  Eis  teaching  in  many  ways  represented  older  views  than 
those  of  Augustine.  He  denied  any  original  sin  inherited  from 
Adam.  He  affirmed  that  men  now  have  the  power  not  to  sin* 

Men  have  followed  Adam's  example  and  the  mass  of  them  are 
bad.  Almost  all  of  them  need  to  be  put  on  the  right  track 
again.  By  reason  of  the  work  of  Christ,  by  justification  by 
faith  alone  this  is  accomplished. 

73  Fisher,  George  Park,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  395. 
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has  been  able  to  compete  in  magnitude  or  quality  of  thought  with 
this  man  born  into  that  South  Windsor  parsonage  in  1703,  His 
mother,  who  had  received  a fine  education  at  a Boston  finishing 
school,  was  the  daughter  of  Solomon  Stoddard.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  the  most  influential  minister  outside  of  Boston  as 
the  seventeenth  century  gave  way  to  the  eighteenth.  This  ven- 
erable man  had  been  practicing  openly  for  twenty  years  liberal 
principles  in  regard  to  Church-membership.  For  an  even  longer 
period  he  had  tacitly  compromised  with  the  unregenerate.  Jon- 
athans father,  Timothy  Edwards,  schoolmaster  and  preacher,  had 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1691.  Jonathan,  the  fifth  child  of 
the  family,  was  fitted  for  college  in  his  father's  study  sur- 
rounded by  his  "sixty  feet  of  sisters,”  the  ten  tall  daughters 
of  Timothy.  He  was  a child  of  rare  intellectual  precocity.  At 
the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  wrote  a letter  refuting  the  idea  of 
the  materialism  of  the  soul.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  an  elab- 
orate account  about  the  habits  of  the  field  spider  based  upon 
his  own  observations.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  entered  Yale 
College,  before  that  institution  had  received  from  Elihu  Yale 
of  London  the  box  of  books,  the  picture  and  arms  of  King  George, 
and  the  English  textiles  to  the  value  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
which  encouraged  the  trustees  to  name  the  college  after  him. 

He  entered  college  with  a reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  with  a deep  interest  in  natural  science.  The  school- 
master of  the  parsonage  study  had  builded  well.  Through  the 
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turbulence  of  college,  for  Yale  had  been  divided  into  three 
parts  for  almost  twenty  years,  this  student  went,  occupied  con- 
stantly with  an  inner  world  of  ambitions,  moods,  and  thoughts. 

At  seventeen  he  graduated.  During  these  four  years  an  inward 
compulsion  had  forced  him  to  give  expression  to  his  thought. 

He  arranged  and  classified  not  only  his  thoughts  but  his  notes 
under  the  titles  of  The  Mind,  Natural  Science,  The  Scriptures 
and  a fourth  called  Miscellaneous.  When  but  fourteen  years  old 
he  read  Locke's  famous  Essay;  his  early  intellectual  maturity 
received  a great  impetus  by  this  reading.  The  same  precocious- 
ness is  apparent  in  his  independent  attainment  of  some  of  the 
positions  of  Berkeley  or  Malebranche  at  a very  early  age.74  It 
was  a DOld  project  for  a fifteen  year  old  lad  to  propose  the 
outline  of  a projected  book  and  to  see  himself  as  an  internation- 
al author.  It  is  still  more  daring  when  the  ground  to  be  covered 
in  the  proposed  work  is  grasped; 

TITLE.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Mental  World  or 
of  the  Internal  World;  being  a Particular  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Mind  with  respect  to 
both  its  faculties — the  Understanding  and  the  Will — 
and  its  various  Instincts  and  Active  and  Passive 
Powers. 

Perhaps  near  the  end  of  his  senior  year  in  college,  although 
the  particular  date  is  much  in  doubt,  Edwards  experienced  the 

74  See  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards,  p.  5-30;  H.  N.  Gardiner, 
A Retrospect,  p.  115-160;  S.  E.  Dwight,  "Memoir”,  in  Edwards, 
Johnathan,  Works,  Yol.  I,  p.  22-63. 
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deepest  transformation  that  man  is  capable  of  having,  that  is 
the  change  of  his  conscious  attitude  in  his  soul  toward  God* 

No  mind,  however  acute  and  penetrating  it  may  be,  can  pierce  to 
the  genesis  of  the  spiritual  life.  Nor  can  it  follow  the  vari- 
ous steps  of  the  soul's  pilgrimage  to  God.  The  process  is  always 
confused  by  unessentials.  Thus  it  is  in  Edwards1  case.  Here 
the  intellectual  transitions  waited  upon  the  spiritual.  During 
these  college  days,  he  was  swinging  away  from  the  dreams  of  his 
youth.  These  dreams  had  revealed 

extraordinary  affiliations  with  Plato,  with  the  Platon- 
ist  fathers  of  the  early  church,  or  even  with  Spinoza, 
toward  the  Augustinian  conception  of  God  as  uncondi- 
tioned and  arbitrary  will.  The  change  resulted  in 
putting  him  in  sympathy  with  the  tenets  of  the  Calvin- 
ist ic  theology. 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  he  records  the  fact. 

Prom  my  childhood  up,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty 
in  choosing  whom  he  would  to  eternal  life  and  re- 
jecting whom  he  pleased;  leaving  them  eternally  to 
perish  and  be  everlastingly  tormented  in  hell.  It 
used  to  appear  like  a very  horrible  doctrine  to  me. 

But  I remember  the  time  very  well  when  I seemed  to 
be  convinced  and  fully  satisfied  as  to  this  sovereignty 
of  God  and  his  sovereign  pleasure ... .My  mind  rested  in 
it  and  it  put  an  end  to  all  those  cavils  and  objec- 
tions. And  there  has  been  a wonderful  alteration  in 
my  mind  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  sover- 
eignty from  that  day  to  this;  so  that  I scarce  ever 
have  found  so  much  as  the  rising  of  an  objection  a- 
gainst  it,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  in  God's  shew- 
ing mercy  to  whom  he  will  shew  mercy  and  hardening 
whom  he  will.  God's  absolute  sovereignty  and  justice 
with  respect  to  salvation  and  damnation  is  what  my 
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mind  seems  to  rest  assured  of  as  much  as  anything  „p 
that  I see  with  my  eyes;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times. 

But  the  submission  of  his  will  was  not  like  Calvinfs  to  an 
infinite  authority,  to  a Judge.  It  was  rather  a mystic  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excellence  of  God  to  whom  his  heart  went  out  in  a 
flood  of  joy. 

The  first  instance  that  I remember  of  that  sort  of 
inward,  sweet  delight  in  God  and  divine  things,  that 
I have  lived  much  in  since,  was  on  reading  those 
words,  I.  Tim.  1:17  "Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and 
glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  As  I read  the  words 
there  came  into  my  soul  and  was  as  it  were  diffused 
through  it,  a sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing; a new  sense,  quite  different  from  any  thing  I 
had  ever  experienced  before.  Never  any  words  of 
Scripture  seemed  to  me  as  these  words  did.  I thought 
with  myself  how  excellent  a Being  that  was  and  how 
happy  I should  be  if  I might  enjoy  that  God  and  be 
rapt  up  to  him  in  heaven  and  be  as  it  were  singing 
over  these  words  of  Scripture  to  myself;  and  went  to 
pray  to  God  that  I might  enjoy  him  and  prayed  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  what  I used  to  do,  with 
a new  sort  of  affection.77 

further  on  in  the  narrative,  this  mystical  quality  comes  out  a- 
gain. 

This  I know  not  how  to  express  otherwise  than  by  a 
calm,  sweet  abstraction  of  soul  from  all  the  concerns 
of  this  world;  and  sometimes  a kind  of  vision  or 
fixed  ideas  and  imaginations  of  being  alone  in  the 
mountains  or  some  solitary  wilderness,  far  from  all 
mankind,  sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and  wrapped 
and  swallowed  up  in  God.  The  sense  I had  of  divine 
things  would  often  of  a sudden  kindle  up,  as  it  were, 
a sweet  burning  in  my  heart  an  ardour  of  soul  that 
I know  not  how  to  express. 78 


78  Edwards.  Jonathan.  Works.  Vol,  I.  p.  58-62 

77  Ibid.,  p.  58-62. 

78  Ibid.,  p.  58-62. 
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The  mystic  and  imaginative  side  of  Edwards1  nature 
was  satisfied  by  this  new  sense  of  the  divine  glory. 

It  was  almost  a pure  intuition  of  the  majesty,  hol- 
iness and  power  of  God.  The  philosophic  side  was 
no  less  satisfied  in  the  speculations  which  found 
in  all  being  but  manifestation  of  spirit,  especially 
of  the  potent  Spirit  of  God  operating  directly  upon 
the  human  spirit.  The  two  sides  are  joined  with  an 
almost  oriental  wealth  of  fancy  in  this  remarkable 

man. 79 

His  theology  flowed  from  both  sides  of  his  thinking.  It  was 

rocked-ribbed  in  its  speculative  logic,  in  its  limi- 
tation of  the  power  of  human  freedom,  in  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in  all  events,  in 
its  emphasis  on  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  sovereignty 
of  the  Creator  over  his  creatures;  yet  insistent  on 
a "conversion"  the  chief  resultant  of  which  was  an 
affectionate  delight  in  God,  and  finding  the  highest 
Christian  experience  in  a mystical  and  almost  incom- 
prehensible sense  of  the  divine  glory  manifested  to 
the  loving  human  soul. 80 

With  such  a preparation  Edwards  entered  the  ministry.  His 
theology  was  to  be  primarily  the  fruit  of  his  own  inner  s trug- 
gles.  Present  too  were  scholastic  and  theological  learning 
and  philosophical  reflection  on  general  moral  problems.  "The 
gospel  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  of  election,  of  predestina- 
tion, and  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  which  the  New  England  Pur- 
itans had  constructed  into  a social  and  political  philosophy, 
was  now  transferred  to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul. "81 

His  first  pastoral  experience  was  in  a small  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York  City.  Here  he  remained  for  eight  months, 


79 
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which  in  retrospect,  were  to  him  almost  idyllic.  However,  this 
did  not  seem  to  be  a hopeful  field  to  Edwards,  so  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house  in  1723.  The  next  three  years  were  spent 
in  teaching,  study  and  administration  in  a tutorship  in  Yale 
University.  In  response  to  a call  from  his  grandfathe rfs  con- 
gregation at  Northampton,  he  resigned  his  tutorship  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  associate  pastorate  in  1727.  The  death  of  his 
grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  two  years  later  left  him  in 
charge.  The  same  year  that  he  was  ordained,  he  married  the 
great-grandaughter  of  Thomas  Hooker,  Sarah  Pierrepont  who  pos- 
sessed ”a  rare  and  lustrous  beauty  both  of  form  and  features.” 
The  spiritual  affinity  of  Dante  and  Edwards  has  been  noted  by 
Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen82  especially  in  the  description  by 
Dante  of  Beatrice  who  was  then  in  her  ninth  year,  and  that  by 
Edwards  of  Sarah  who  was  then  in  her  thirteenth  year. 

They  say  that  there  is  a young  lady  in  New  Haven  who 
is  beloved  of  that  great  Being  who  made  and  rules  the 
world,  and  there  are  certain  seasons  in  which  this 
great  Being,  in  some  way  or  other  invisible,  comes 
to  her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding  sweet  de- 
light, and  that  she  hardly  cares  for  anything  except 
to  meditate  on  Him;  that  she  expects  after  a while 
to  be  raised  up  out  of  the  world  and  caught  up  into 
heaven;  being  assured  that  He  loves  her  too  well  to 
let  her  remain  at  a distance  from  Him  always.  There 
she  is  to  dwell  with  Him  and  to  be  ravished  with  His 
love  and  delight  forevei?.  Therefore,  if  you  present 
all  the  world  before  her,  with  the  richest  of  its 
treasures,  she  cares  not  for  it,  and  is  unmindful  of 
any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a strange  sweetness 
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in  her  mind  and  singular  purity  in  her  affections; 
is  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct; 
and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  anything  wrong 
or  sinful  if  you  would  give  her  all  the  world,  lest 
she  should  offend  this  great  Being.  She  is  of  a 
wonderful  calmness  and  universal  benevolence  of 
kind;  especially  after  this  great  God  has  manifested 
Himself  to  her  mind.  She  will  sometimes  go  about 
from  place  to  place  singing  sweetly;  and  seems  to 
be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows 
for  what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the 
fields  and  groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  one  in- 
visible always  conversing  with  her. 8 3 

In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  his  devotion  to  her,  the  clas- 
sical expression  of  reserved  Puritan  love  which  came  from  his 
lips  upon  his  deathbed  should  be  mentioned.  "Dear  Lucy,"  he 
said  faintly  to  his  daughter, 

it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  I must 
shortly  leave  you.  Therefore  give  my  kindest  love 
to  my  dear  wife  and  tell  her  that  the  uncommon  union 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  us  has  been  of 
such  a nature  as  I trust  is  spiritual  and  therefore 
will  continue  forever;  and  I hope  she  will  be  sup- 
ported under  so  great  a trial  and  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  will  of  God.  And  as  to  my  children,  you  are 
now  like  to  be  left  fatherless;  which  I hope  will  be 
an  inducement  to  you  all  to  seek  a Father  who  will 
never  fail  you .84 

He  entered  with  zeal  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  upon  the 
pastoral  duties  in  Northampton.  It  seemed  that  he  carried  the 
burden  of  all  the  New  England  churches  upon  his  back.  The  time 
was  ripe  in  New  England  for  a revival  of  religion — the  occasion 
only  waited  upon  a leader  who  could  dramatize  and  crystallize 


83  Edwards,  Jonathan,  Works,  Yol.  I,  p.  115-116 
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the  situation.  The  phenomenon  of  the  Great  Awakening  in  America 
was  hut  a part  of  the  movement  spreading  across  the  face  of  the 
Christian  world* 

In  Germany  this  larger  movement  goes  by  the  name  of 
Pietism;  in  England  it  is  known  as  Evangelicalism; 
in  America  as  the  Great  Awakening.  It  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Romantic  movement  which  came  to  expres- 
sion through  such  men  as  Rousseau  in  Prance;  Goethe 
and  Schleiermacher  in  Germany;  Coleridge,  Carlyle, 
and  Wordsworth  in  England.  These  poets  and  philoso- 
phers carried  the  insights  of  pietism  out  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  church  in  which  it  was  cradled,  and 
applied  them  to  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  secular  world. 85 

The  preaching  of  Edwards,  so  vibrant  with  personal  meaning, 
so  concentrated  in  its  imaginative  and  dialectic  content,  soon 
made  itself  felt*  The  mild  revivals  of  Stoddard’s  day  were  over 
shadowed  by  the  great  expansive  heave  of  religious  emotion* 

There  was  a local  disturbance  in  Northampton  from  1734  to  1739. 
But  the  whole  New  England  area  caught  fire  in  1740*  The  Great 
Awakening  swept  and  shook  the  country.  Edwards,  alarmed  over 
the  growing  confusion  and  excitement,  endeavored  to  control  it. 
The  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared 
in  1741,  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  in  1742,  The  Religious  Affec- 
tions in  1746  and  Qualifications  for  Pull  Communion  in  1749* 

This  revival  established  party  lines  and  gave  an  opportunity 
for  each  side  to  put  forth  its  opinions.  The  inevitable  reac- 
tion after  the  revival  occurred,  and  due,  in  part,  to  the  last- 
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named  work  Edwards  was  dismissed  from  his  pastorate  in  North- 
ampton in  1750* 

Stockbridge,  the  frontier  town  where  the  Society  (in  Lon- 
don) for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Parts  Ad- 
jacent had  a mission  station,  received  him  as  pastor.  Fe  became 
a missionary  to  the  Housatonic  Indians.  But  even  here  he  was 
not  to  be  defeated.  He  wrote  his  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  1754, 
Nature  of  Virtue  in  1755  and  Original  Sin  in  1758.  The  same 
year  that  the  last-named  treatise  was  published  he  accepted  the 
call  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College.  He  had  been  in 
Princeton  only  two  months  when  he  died,  March  22,  1758. 

2.  The  Modification  by  Edwards  of  Calvinism. 

The  career  of  Jonathan  Edwards  has  been  traced  in  brief 
outline  with  hints  of  the  genesis  of  some  of  his  thought.  That 
life  has  been  placed  against  the  background  of  the  Puritan  mind 
and  polity  of  New  England.  It  is  now  necessary  to  frame  his 
thought  especially  at  those  places  where  his  own  peculiar  stamp 
is  placed  upon  the  generally  accepted  Calvinism  of  his  day.  He 
represents  the  older,  more  stringent  theology  in  opposition  to 
the  Arian  and  Arminian  tendencies.  He  can  almost  be  classified 
as  a "throwback.”  But  from  his  thought,  there  is  to  spring  a 
New  Divinity,  known  as  The  New  England  Theology,  which  germi- 
nated, flowered,  and  died  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
following  1730.  His  students  used  his  teachings  as  springboards 
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but  each  in  his  turn,  had  he  been  asked,  would  have  deemed  him- 
self a conservative,  defending  a traditional  truth  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  founder  Edwards.  What,  then,  are  the  Edwardean 
elements  denoting  a new  epoch,  before  which  is  perceived  some- 
thing of  the  atmosphere  of  antiquity? 

Edward1 s theology  was  the  result  of  an  inner  experience. 

His  conversion  and  the  mature  comments  which  he  made  upon  that 

experience  have  already  been  noticed. 

In  Jonathan  Edwards  religion  was  essentially  a kind 
of  private  experience;  he  succeeded  in  doing  what 
Anne  Hutchinson  had  in  a manner  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted. For  in  New  England,  ever  since  the  defeat 
of  the  familists,  religion  had  been  an  objective 
social  institution,  preoccupied  with  public  concerns; 
Edwards,  however,  transformed  it  into  an  inner  dis- 
cipline of  the  emotions. 86 

Mention  has  been  made  how  the  gospel  of  divine  sovereignty,  of 
election,  of  predestination,  and  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  which 
the  New  England  Puritans  had  constructed  into  a social  and 
political  philosophy,  was  now  transferred  to  the  inner  life  of 
the  soul. 

The  pivotal  principle  in  the  theological  and  philosophical 
system  of  Edwards  is  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute.  That  prin- 
ciple is  found  in  his  youthful  essay — the  title  of  which  is 
"Being" — where  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal,  infinite,  omnipre- 
sent, self-conscious  existence  of  a Being  was  proclaimed.  The 
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existence  is  a necessary  existence  and  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  Being  is  not  dependent  on  anything  exterior  to  himself. 
Prom  this  principle  he  never  departed;  God  was  the  supreme  ab- 
sorption of  his  mind.  His  God  is  absolute  in  wisdom  and  power. 
He  has  infinitely  more  being  than  all  the  finite  beings  and 
creatures  put  together.  He  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
universe  which  he  created.  God  is  supreme  in  his  moral  abso- 
luteness. There  are  no  words  capable  of  describing  this  moral 
sublimity.  He  is  infinite,  incomparable  in  righteousness,  in 
love,  in  pity.  Edwards  insisted  upon  and  defended  this  sover- 
eignty of  God,  though  we  have  noticed  his  early  repugnance  to 
the  doctrine.  The  doctrine,  as  he  early  expounded  it,  laid  deep 
emphasis  upon  the  arbitrary,  unconditioned  will  of  God.  The 
word  became  synonymous  with  the  tenet  of  an  individual  election 
to  life,  or  reprobation  to  death.  "He  chooseth  whom  Ho  will, 
and  whom  He  will.  He  hardeneth."  But  the  wisdom  and  holiness 
of  God  lies  bach  of  his  decrees.  "It  is  fit  that  He  who  is  ab- 
solutely perfect  and  infinitely  wise,  and  the  Fountain  of  all 
wisdom,  should  determine  everything  by  his  own  will,  even  things 
of  the  greatest  importance.”87  He  is  a "being  in  everything  de- 
termined by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule  than  his  own 
wisdom."8® 


87  Edwards,  Jonathan,  Works . Yol.  Ill,  p.  506. 
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But  the  rigor  of  Calvin  as  the  harshness  of  the  system  is 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  softened  in  Edwards1 
character  as  we  catch,  now  and  then,  the  sweetness  of  St,  Fran 
eis.  For  he  had  a mystical  enjoyment  in  the  excellence  of  Cod 
"Once  more  in  1739,  he  was  overcome  and  burst  forth  into  loud 
weeping  as  he  thought  how  meet  and  suitable  it  was  that  God 
should  govern  the  world,  ordering  all  things  according  to  His 

QQ 

own  pleasure."  Alone  with  nature,  on  lonely  roads,  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  he  bathed  his  soul  in  communion  with  God 
Hand  in  hand  with  Edwards'  conclusions  of  the  divine  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  goes  the  doctrine  of  election.  Since  he  main 
tained  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  fullest  sense, 
including  self-determination,  he  said  that  if  God  chooses  to 
redeem  man  from  sin,  he  is  under  no  necessity  to  do  so.  If  he 
chooses  to  save  one  man  rather  than  another,  it  is  because  he 
is  pleased  to  do  so  of  his  arbitrary  will. 

To  represent  Him  as  willing  to  save  all  alike  would 
be  to  deny  Him  a sphere  where  the  freedom  of  His 
will  can  be  displayed  in  the  view  of  all.... The  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  the  world  is  a proof  of  the 
divine  sovereignty.  God  was  under  no  obligation  to 
keep  man  from  sinning.  He  decreed  to  permit  the 
fall  and  to  order  events  to  its  accomplishment.  By 
His  decree  every  individual  of  Adam's  posterity  was 
involved  in  his  sin.  In  all  this  God  was  free  and 
sovereign.90 

V/hen  men  have  once  fallen  and  thus  have  become  sinful,  God  has 
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the  right  in  his  sovereignty  to  determine  as  he  pleases  about 
their  deliverance, — "whether  He  will  redeem  any  or  no,  or  redeem 
some  and  leave  the  others.  If  He  chooses  to  redeem  any.  His 
sovereignty  is  involved  in  His  freedom  to  take  whom  He  pleases, 
and  to  leave  whom  He  pleases  to  perish."9^- 

But  Edwards  is  not  content  to  leave  the  issue  there  as 
Augustine  and  Galvin  had  done.  To  all  three  the  world  presented 
the  view  of  being  divided  into  the  elect  and  the  non-elect. 
Augustine  and  Calvin  pictured  God  as  leaving  the  non-elect  to 
general  laws  and  their  own  devices  which  secured  their  destruc- 
tion. Edwards  will  not  have  it  thus.  For  the  immanent,  ef- 
ficient deity  (grace  divine)  included  everything  within  the 
range  of  his  activity.  There  is  a special  grace  and  common 
grace  corresponding  to  the  two  classes  of  the  elect  and  non- 
elect. In  special  grace  we  have  salvation.  In  common  grace  we 
have  the  grace  which  underlies  the  everyday  life  of  the  world, 
moral  duties,  the  world  of  society  in  general.  Common  grace, 
though  carrying  no  saving  efficiency,  is  necessary  for  the  freer 
operation  of  the  special  grace. 

To  this  sphere  of  special  grace,  Edwards  confines  the  use 
of  the  term  supernatural.  Thus  the  word  takes  on  the  meaning 
of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  God  in  contrast  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  life.  The  realm  of  the  natural,  of  course,  is 
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the  ordinary  course  of  life,  where  the  operation  of  natural 
grace  occurs.  These  two  spheres  are  separated  by  a great  gulf. 
There  is  no  gradual  or  easy  passage  between  the  two.  All  the 
precious  things  of  life,  the  affections  of  the  family,  the 
duties  and  virtues  of  human  society,  the  purposes  of  life,  gov- 
ernment, institutions,- — all  these,  though  high  in  rank,  are 
still  in  the  inferior  realm  of  the  natural  and  in  essential 
quality  are  not  different  than  brute  creation. 

The  saving  special  grace  is  of  Cod's  own  inmost  essence, 
coming  immediately  and  directly  from  him.  It  is  an  inner,  vital, 
activating  force,  dwelling  within  the  soul  of  man.  The  effect 
of  this  indwelling  is  that  it  gives  to  the  soul  an  insight  into 
the  truth  of  Christian  revelation;  it  changes  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  assimilating  it  to  the  divine  nature. 

Everyone  does  not  have  this  divine  light.  It  comes  only  to 
a few.  The  first  man,  Adam,  enjoyed  it  at  his  creation.  But 
when  he  sinned,  rebelling  against  this  divine  will,  the  light 
was  withdrawn.  This  withdrawal  must  be  spoken  of  as  "a  fatal 
catastrophe,  a turning  of  all  things  upside  down,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  a state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful  confusion." 
Since  man's  will  is  predetermined,  and  since  the  will,  as  Ed- 
wards conceives  of  it,  cannot  exist  in  a state  of  indifference, 
it  follows  that  the  human  will  cleaves  violently  to  Cod  or  rages 
just  as  violently  against  Cod.  Since  the  time  of  Adam's  fall, 
the  light  is  bestowed  upon  individuals  as  the  supernatural  gift 
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of  a sovereign  God.  Common  grace  acts  as  a restraint  upon  man, 
so  that  he  does  not  realize  the  intensity  of  his  enmity  against 
God* 

One  of  the  main  problems  about  which  New  England  thought 
centered  during  the  next  century  was  the  theory  of  the  will* 

Many  different  treatises  were  produced,  many  of  which  modified 
this  theory.  Yet  in  each  author* s imagination,  the  work  was 
made  to  conform  to  that  greater  treatise,  namely  the  work  by 
Edwards  A Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modern  Prevailing 
Notions  of  that  Freedom  of  the  Will,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and  Punish- 
Ment.  Praise  and  Blame.  In  order  to  understand  the  viewpoint 
presented  in  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  start- 
ing-point. Two  things  must  be  observed.  The  first  is  that  upon 
his  conception  of  cause  the  whole  argument  rests*  In  an  early 
writing,  ,TThe  Mind,”  he  defines  "cause  to  be  that,  after,  or 
upon,  the  Existence  of  which,  or  the  Existence  in  such  a manner, 
the  existence  of  another  thing  follows."  And  that  power  is 

"the  connection  between  these  two  existences,  or  between  the 

92 

Cause  and  Effect."  In  the  treatise  itself  he  puts  forth  a 

more  elaborate  definition. 

Therefore  I sometimes  use  the  word  Cause . in  this 
inquiry,  to  signify  any  antecedent,  either  natural 
or  moral,  positive  or  negative,  on  which  an  Event 
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either  a thing,  or  the  manner  and  circumstance  of 
a thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the  ground  and 
reason,  either  in  wjh ole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is, 
rather  than  not;  or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather 
than  otherwise;  or  in  other  words,  any  antecedent 
with  which  a consequent  Event  is  so  connected, 
that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  pro- 
position which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true; 
whether  it  has  any  positive  influence  or  not.  And 
in  agreeableness  to  this,  I sometimes  use  the  word 
Effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which 
is  perhaps  rather  an  occasion  than  a Cause,  most 
properly  speaking. 

In  Edwards1  thought,  there  is  no  event  in  the  realm  of  the  mind 
without  an  antecedent  cause.  Every  act  of  the  will  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  antecedent.  Every  act,  evil  or  good,  of  every  moral 
being  is  subject  to  this  causal  relation.  Other  writers  in  the 
general  Calvinistic  teaching  had  given  a certain  liberty  of 
will  or  power  of  contrary  choice  to  Adam.  But  not  with  Ed- 
wards; even  God  himself  is  not  only  under  a necessity  to  be 
morally  perfect,  but  the  same  moral  necessity  is  predicable  of 
all  the  choices  and  volitions  of  the  Supreme  Being.94  In  com- 
menting upon  this,  P.  H.  Poster  says  that 

thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  into  the  very  foundation 
of  the  whole  argument  there  is  inserted  an  ambiguity 
which  doubtless  deceived  Edwards  himself,  and  has 
given  rise  to  two  distinct  interpretations  of  the 
work.  Motives  aro  "causes"  determining  the  will. 

Is  the  motive  an  occasion  upon  which  the  efficient 
will  acts,  or  itself  an  efficient  cause  operating 
upon  the  will?  Edwards*  definition  gives  no  answer 
to  this  question,  for  he  has  wrapped  up  in  one  term 


93  Edwards,  Jonathan,  Works , Vol.  I,  p.  50. 

94  Pisher,  George  P.,  An  Unpublished  Essay  of  Edwards  on  the 
Trinity,  p.  37. 
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efficient  and  occasional  causes.-5 
The  second  point  to  be  observed  is  that  Edwards  divided 
the  mind,  like  Galvin,  into  two  faculties,  the  understanding 
and  the  will. 

Thus  he  confounded  the  emotions,  the  action  of  which 
is  necessary,  with  the  will,  the  action  of  which  is 
free,  and  attributed  to  the  latter,  as  a matter  of 
self-evidence,  all  the  necessity  of  the  former.  The 
confusion  resulted  in  the  entire  ambiguity  of  the 
word  "inclination,"  which  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 
note an  emotion  and  often  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
in  the  process  of  a vital  argument,  used  immediately 
thereafter,  and  as  if  no  change  of  meaning  had  been 
made,  to  denote  a volition.  Hence  as  an  argument 
the  whole  treatise  splits  upon  the  rock  of  this  am- 
biguous middle. 96 

This  treatise,  written  to  counteract  the  spread  of  Armin- 
ianism  in  the  Church,  and  especially  to  counteract  Daniel  Whit- 
by^ Six  Discourses.97  endeavors  to  give  a reply  to  the  Armin- 
ian  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  will  to  determine  itself. 
Against  this  idea  Edwards  maintains  that  the  will  is  determined 
by  the  motive  which  it  actually  follows.  Therefore  motives  are 
causative,  have  a positive  efficient  causation.  They  determine, 
and  could  be  calculated  upon  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature 
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96 
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Foster,  Frank  Hugh,  A Genetic  History  of  the  Hew  England 
Theology,  pp.  63,  64. 

Ibid. . p.  64. 

Daniel  Whitby,  Church  of  England,  rector  of  St.  Edmund’s, 
Salisbury;  born  1638,  died  1726;  chief  Arminian  writer  of 
his  day;  Six  Discourses  discussed  will  and  so-called  five 
points  of  controversy  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianisra; 
taught  general  atonement  and  "conditional  election  to  be 
made  by  good  works." 
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and  potency  of  future  action,  what  the  action  of  the  will  shall 
be  and  how  it  shall  take  place.  Motives  can  do  this  because 
they  have  an  attractive  power.  A prevailing  motive  is  an  ap- 
parent good.  As  the  prevailing  motive  is  a cause,  then  the 
greatest  apparent  good  among  a group  of  apparent  goods  will  de- 
termine the  will.  "The  will  always  is,  as  the  greatest  appar- 
ent good."98  Thus  the  choices  of  the  will  are  as  necessary  as 
the  events  which  take  place  in  the  physical  world.  But  this 
does  not  take  away  the  freedom  or  liberty  of  man,  for  he  is 
still  able  to  do,  that  is  to  perform,  what  he  wills.  To  say 
then  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  is  a self-contradiction.  The 
only  liberty  is  external  liberty. 

Wherein,  then,  does  responsibility  enter?  What  is  its 
basis?  He  explains  man’s  responsibility  for  the  things  he  is 
unable  to  do  by  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  abil- 
ity and  inability.  "In  a word,  natural  ability  and  inability 
arise  from  natural  or  physical  causes;  moral  ability  or  in- 
ability, from  motives,  or  states  of  the  will  which  are  resolv- 
able, in  the  last  analysis,  into  motives."99  Prom  this  we  see 
that  natural  ability  is  the  power  to  do  a thing  if  we  will,  and 
we  have  this,  provided  there  are  no  obstacles,  or  lack  of 
strength  or  capacity,  to  hinder  in  the  performance  of  the  deed. 


98  Edwards,  Jonathan,  Works , Vol.  II,  p.  20. 

99  Poster,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 
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If  the  act  is  one  we  are  under  obligation  to  perform  and  we  do 
not,  we  are  held  responsible  for  its  performance.  Even  though 
we  have  a moral  inability  to  perform  the  deed,  we  are  still 
held  responsible  for  it.  As  we  have  noticed,  this  moral  in- 
ability is  as  certain  and  absolute  as  natural  inability.  The 
causes  that  control  will-action  are  as  certain  as  any  causes  in 
the  physical  realm.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  certainty  but 
in  the  things  themselves.  One  is  guilty  for  failing  to  do 
those  things  he  cannot  do  because  the  moral  quality  of  the  act 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  act  and  not  the  cause.  Thus,  virtue 
and  vice  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  choice  and  not  the  ori- 
gin of  the  choice.  As  a man  chooses,  so  is  he. 

In  this  treatise  Edwards1  discussion  of  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  ought  to  be  noticed.  His  argument  is  that  God  foreknows 
our  volitions;  foreknowledge  implies  necessity.  For  the  proof 
of  the  first  part  of  his  statement,  he  delves  into  prophecy, 
which  has  foretold  even  minute  events  dependent  on  the  volitions 
of  man.  For  the  proof  of  the  second  half  of  his  argument,  he 
says  that  nothing  can  be  known,  or  foreknown,  without  evidence. 
The  only  evidence  which  establishes  the  certainty  of  future 
events  is  the  will  of  God.  From  this  the  corollary  is  drawn 
that  the  decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  human 
liberty  than  foreknowledge;  hence,  election. 

In  criticism  and  evaluation  of  this  theory  Foster  says, 

inasmuch  as  Edwards'  "motives”  are  true  causes,  moral 

inability  does  not  really  differ  in  essence  from 
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natural;  for  Loth  are  effects.  Hence  the  dis- 
tinction is  sophistical  as  presented  in  Edwards. 

But  in  Edwards*  followers  it  became  correct  and 
valuable,  and  was  of  use  in  distinguishing  between 
what  were  described  as  the  ,Tcan*tn  of  lack  of 
power,  and  the  "can*t"  which  is  really  Tfwon*t.'T 
Thus  much  light  was  shed  at  several  points  upon 
difficult  doctrines.  The  old  Calvinism  had  had 
no  place  for  any  ability  to  good,  and  this  had  been 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  early  days.  Ed- 
wards introduced  an  ability,  which  in  process  of 
time  became  a true  ability,  under  which  revival 
preaching  arose;  and  good  practice  in  converting 
men  and  good  theology  went  together. 100 

Another  discussion  which  the  dissertation  on  freedom  pro- 
voked and  which  will  come  before  us  in  discussion  a little  later 
is  the  doctrine  regarding  the  origin  of  evil.  The  Arminians 
contended  that  necessity  made  God  the  author  of  sin.  In  at- 
tempting to  meet  them,  the  logician  Edwards  carried  out  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  early  part  of  this  work.  To  Ed- 
wards (in  contrast  to  the  Westminster  Confession  which  allowed 
Adam  to  fall  by  his  own  free  willJ)  the  fall  was  not  contingent. 
The  fall  proceeded  from  the  will--a  volition  caused  by  motives. 
These  motives  in  the  last  analysis  were  presented  by  God. 
Therefore,  in  that  sense,  God  willed  the  fall.  This  is  High 
Calvinism.  Edwards  never  does  flatly  say  that  ,TGod  willed  the 
fall,”  but  rather  teaches  that  God  ordered  the  system  in  which 
sin  would  infallibly  come  to  pass.  ”God  is  the  author  of  the 
system,  man  of  the  sin.” 


100  poster.  Prank  Hugh,  A Genetic  History  of  the  Hew  England 
Theology,  p.  78. 
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There  is  a close  connection  between  the  treatise  on 
Original  Sin,  which  was  going  through  the  presses  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  will.  For  now  he  discus- 
ses how  man  comes  into  possession  of  the  evil  inclination  which 
he  is  free  to  follow,  hut  not  free  either  to  change  or  to  over- 
come. We  have  suggested  in  hare  outline  some  of  the  facts  of 
this  doctrine  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  evil.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  argument,  Edwards  adds  nothing  to  the  tradi- 
tional statements  regarding  original  sin.  He  unrolled 

upon  a larger  canvas  the  picture  of  humanity  under 
the  universal  predominance  of  sin,  drawing  his 
materials  from  experience  and  observation,  the  his- 
tory of  the  race,  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  He 
urges  the  inference  that  human  nature  must  have 
been  corrupted  at  its  original  source  as  the  only 
adequate  explanation.10^- 

He  uses  the  argument  as  old  as  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  homo  that  sin 
is  infinite,  since  it  is  the  rupture  of  an  obligation  which  is 
infinite  in  being  an  obligation  toward  an  infinite  being.  It 
is  in  the  connection  of  the  race  with  Adam  that  Edwards  adds  a 
new  element  to  Hew  England  thought. 

The  current  theory  of  Calvinism  required  the  idea  that 
there  rested  upon  the  descendants  of  Adam  a double  guilt.  This 
double  guilt  was  composed  of  the  sin  of  Adam  imputed  to  them 
and  that  of  a corrupted  nature  which  was  truly  and  propertly 
sin.  The  immediate  imputation  is:  first,  Adam  is  a federal 


101  Allen,  A.  V.  G. , Jonathan  Edwards . p.  307 
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head;  second,  his  sin  is  imputed;  third,  corruption  of  nature  is 
visited  upon  mankind;  fourth,  actual  sin  exists  in  consequence* 
Thus  there  were  two  kinds  of  sin,  voluntary  and  involuntary. 

Now  Edwards  already  maintained  that  all  sin  is  voluntary. 

Is  that  the  only  kind?  The  reply  is  in  the  affirmative-  in  that 
he  advanced  to  a position  which  must  have  shocked  New  England, 
in  maintaining  that  sin  is  imputed  because  it  is  the  sin  of  all 
men,  for  they  have  all  committed  it  in  Adam.  In  order  to  sup- 
port this  new  idea,  he  falls  back  upon  his  doctrine  of  theism. 
The  divine  will  is  the  one  universal  force.  Each  moment  it  is 
this  will  that  acts  in  the  preservation  of  created  things.  Or 
the  preservation  of  created  things  is  a new  creation  each  mo- 
ment. There  is  no  causality  in  a created  thing;  the  thing  is 
not  itself  the  cause  of  its  existence  a moment  hence.  The  moon 
is  not  for  two  successive  moments  in  the  same  place,  time,  but 
for  its  continuation  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  power  of 
the  creator.  In  a like  manner,  Adam  was  dependent  every  moment 
of  his  life  upon  God's  creative  power.  It  is  this  power  that 
made  him  the  same  man  at  any  two  different  points  in  his  life, 
likewise  it  is  this  creative  power  of  God  that  could  make  Adam 
and  any  other  man  identically  one  at  any  other  point  of  time. 

In  this  manner  God  has  caused  all  of  Adam's  posterity  to  sin 
with  him  and  to  fall  with  him.  Thus  the  race  is  one  person  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  constitution  and  is  guilty  of  the 
first  transgression.  Each  member  of  the  race  has  Adam's  sin 
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inputed  to  him  because  he  is  guilty  of  it.  It  is  a mediate  im- 
putation. Thus  the  doctrine  is  extended  to  include  every  sin 
as  a voluntary  one,  a doctrine  which  forms  a great  part  of  the 
New  England  Theology.  All  sin  consists  in  choice.  The  idea  is 
removed  from  theology  that  man's  corruption  consists  in  a posi- 
tive taint  of  his  nature  "for  the  whole  thing  is  explained  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  moral  instincts  when  it  is  taught 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  withdrawn  from  sinning  Adam,  and  cor- 
ruption is  traced  to  its  root."102  The  doctrine  of  depravity 
is  maintained  by  the  supposition  of  an  established  order  of 
nature,  divine  constitution.  Since  the  nature  of  the  oak  can 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  acorn,  God  can  determine  to 
treat  man  according  as  Adam,  their  head,  shall  be  holy  or  sin- 
ful. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  Edwards  did 
more  to  influence  the  later  course  of  New  England  Theology  than 
in  any  other  of  his  writings.103  He  thought  that  he  had  found 
the  basis  of  good  and  the  source  of  obligation,  in  contrast  to 
the  earlier  writers  upon  this  subject,  in  the  idea  which  he  had 


102  poster,  Loc.  cit.,  p.  89. 

103  Pisher,  George  P.,  An  Unpublished  Essay  of  Edwards  on  the 
Trinity,  p.  45; 

Walke r , Williston,  Ten  New  England  headers,  p.  255; 
Poster,  Prank  Hugh,  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  90-103; 

Allen,  A.  V.  G.,  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  6-11;  313-327; 

Boardman,  George  Nye , A History  of  New  England  Theology, 
pp.  56-61. 
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of  the  universe.  That  universe,  to  him,  was  a "system,"  and  the 
harmony  of  that  system  is  the  goal  of  each  individual  existence. 
Thus  we  have  the  reasonable  and  obligatory  object  of  moral 
Choice.  The  whole  nature  of  virtue  with  its  obligations  is 
written  into  the  very  nature  of  man. 

What  is  virtue?  The  answer  which  Edwards  gives  is  peculiar 

in  that  it  is  a reproduction  of  his  earliest  thought  with  no 

essential  modification.  In  his  Notes  on  the  Mind,  the  first 

point  he  proceeds  to  elaborate  is  entitled  Excellency.  He  says: 

there  has  nothing  bedn  more  without  a definition 
than  excellency,  although  it  be  what  we  are  more 
concerned  with  than  anything  else  whatsoever.  Yea, 
we  are  concerned  with  nothing  else.  But  what  is 
this  excellency?  Wherein  is  one  thing  excellent 
and  another  evil,  one  beautiful  and  another  de- 
formed?!^ 

He  accepts  the  idea,  then  current,  that  excellence  consists  in 
harmony,  proportion,  or  symmetry.  But  why,  the  question  comes 
again,  is  harmony  more  excellent  than  disharmony?  Why  does  it 
give  greater  pleasure  to  the  mind?  He  found  the  foundation  of 
this  moral  excellence  in  the  idea  that  life  itself,  simple  ex- 
istence, is  the  highest  good.  Thus  proportion,  similarity, 
harmony  partake  of  the  nature  of  excellence  because  they  a,re 
agreeable  to  whatever  has  existence.  Anything  which  weakens  or 
subtracts  from  harmony  diminishes  the  fulness  of  existence  and 
approaches  that  state  of  nothingness  which  is  the  greatest  evil 


104  Edwards,  J.,Works,  VoL  J,  p.  53,  also  see  p.  702-761. 
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there  is*  From  here  the  argument  is  carried  to  the  divine  ex- 
istence in  the  fact  that  God  is  excellent  simply  because  he 
exists.  The  quantity  of  his  excellence  is  infinite  because  the 
quantity  of  his  existence  is  infinite*  "It  is  impossible  that 
God  should  be  otherwise  than  excellent,  for  He  is  the  infinite, 
universal,  and  all-comprehending  existence. .. *He  is  in  Himself, 
if  I may  say  so,  an  infinite  quantity  of  existence.”  The  su- 
preme lav/  of  this  existence  is  the  law  of  love. 

While  Deity  is  pleased  with  the  perception  of  excel- 
lency as  He  witnesses  existence  in  harmony  with  ex- 
istence throughout  the  universe,  yet  the  chief  hap- 
piness of  God  lies  in  His  love,  or  His  consent  to 
His  own  infinite  existence.  Herein  lies  the  differ- 
ence between  the  creature  and  the  creator,  that,  if 
the  creature  would  be  in  harmony  with  existence,  he 
must  above  all  things  be  in  harmony  with  God,  con- 
senting to  the  law  of  Divine  existence,  which  is 
Godfs  love  for  Himself.  Love,  therefore,  is  the 
highest  excellency. 105 

Thus  ran  the  speculations  of  a sixteen  year  old  boy;  the  views 
remain  practically  unchanged  when  we  see  them  in  the  man  of 
fifty. 

When  he  writes  his  dissertation  on  this  same  subject,  vir- 
tue is  again  identified  with  the  beautiful.  Now  this  is  not  any 
"particular”  beauty  but  still  appears  beautiful  when  seen  "most 
perfectly,  comprehensively,  and  universally,  with  regard  to  all 
its  tendencies  and  its  connections  with  everything  to  which  it 
stands  related."  When  such  definitions  have  been  passed,  Edwards 


105  Allen,  A.  V.  G.,  Jonathan.  Edwards,  p.  9 
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is  ready  to  answer  the  question  "wherein  this  true  and  general 
beauty  of  the  heart  does  most  essentially  consist."  The  answer 
is  "Benevolence  in  general.  Or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurate 
ly,  it  is  that  consent,  propensity,  and  union  of  heart  to  being 
in  general,  which  is  immediately  exercised  in  a good  will." 

Nov/  benevolence  to  being  in  general  may  be  exerted  toward  some 
certain  person  only  when  it  arises  from  a generally  benevolent 
temper.  Or,  to  put  it  in  different  language,  the  motive  of 
universal  love  must  undergird  every  volition  before  it  can  be 
classified  as  virtuous.  This  love,  which  is  the  essence  of 
virtue,  is  the  love  of  benevolence,  that  which  seeks  the  well- 
being or  happiness  of  being  in  general. 

The  first  object  of  a virtuous  benevolence  is  being, 
simply  considered;  and  if  being,  simply  considered, 
be  its  object,  then  being  in  general  is  its  object; 
and  what  it  has  an  ultimate  propensity  to,  is  the 
highest  good  of  being  in  general.  And  it  will  seek 
the  good  of  every  individual  being  unless  it  be  con- 
ceived as  not  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of 
being  in  general.  In  which  case  the  good  of  a par- 
ticular being,  or  some  beings,  may  be  given  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general. 

And  particularly,  if  there  be  any  being  irreclaim- 
ably  opposite,  and  an  enemy  to  being  in  general,  then 
consent  and  adherence  to  being  in  general  will  induce 
the  truly  virtuous  heart  to  forsake  the  enemy  and  to 
oppose  it. 106 

And  on  the  same  page  he  further  states  that: 

...if  being,  simply  considered,  be  the  first  object 
of  a truly  virtuous  benevolence,  then  that  object 
who  has  most  of  being,  or  has  the  greatest  share  of 


106  Edward?,  Jon.,  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  97 
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existence,  other  things  being  equal,  so  far  as  such 
a being  is  exhibited  to  our  faculties,  will  have  the 

freatest  share  of  the  propensity  and  benevolent  af- 
ections  of  the  heart. 107 

But,  since  God  has  the  greatest  share  of  existence,  then  he  is 
the  supreme  object  of  choice.  Since  men  are,  in  general,  of  the 
same  importance,  they  will  share  equally  in  the  choices  of  vir- 
tuous people.  Thus  we  are  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart  and 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Morality  and  religion  are  wedded. 

This  is  not  all  of  Edwards1  thought;  nor  does  it  even  at- 
tempt to  be  a bare  outline  of  his  theology.  The  outline  of 
theology  and  thought  have  been  suggested.  The  particular  things 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Calvinistic  system  of  his  inheri- 
tance have  been  indicated.  But  it  was  the  temper  of  his  mind  to 
his  followers  which  was  his  greatest  gift — 

that  perfect  independence  combined  with  entire  loy- 
alty to  the  truth,  that  living  sense  of  the  possi- 
bility of  progress,  that  keen  vision  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  present  hour  and  that  unquestioning 
subordination  of  every  merely  theoretical  interest 
to  the  practical  interests  of  the  Redeemers  king- 
dom, which  have  largely  distinguished  the  New  Eng- 
land school  among  thinkers  to  this  day. 108 

We  now  turn  our  thought  to  the  great  intellectual  stirrings  of 
the  succeeding  generations  which  his  leadership  in  thought  pro- 
duced. 


Edwards,  Jon. 
108  poster,  Loc . 
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1.  The  New  England  Doctrine  of  Sin. 
a.  General  Agreements,  Axioms,  Principles. 

The  New  England  Theology  has  a doctrine  of  sin.  But  no- 
where is  there  agreement  in  detail.  Edwards  had  combatted 
Pelagianism  by  adopting  the  view  embodied  in  his  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  The  followers  in  the  New  England  Theology  com- 
batted Pelagianism  in  other  ways,  and  have  not  necessarily 
accepted  his  arguments  in  their  totality.  Each  one  had  his 
peculiar  view  though  each  maintained  or  avowed  agreement  in 
general  with  others.  There  are  a few  axioms  or  principles  which 
all  the  leaders  accepted.  One  such  is  that  sin  is  personal. 
There  is  no  merging  of  an  individual  will  into  a corporate  will 
destroying  personal  responsibility.  Each  one's  sin  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  particular  person,  for  only  individual  wills 
can  sin.  Sin  cannot  be  imputed. 

Another  general  agreement  is  that  ’’obligation  is  limited 
by  ability.”  In  other  words,  no  one  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  what  he  has  no  power  to  do.  Repentance  is  required  of  man, 
by  his  unaided  will,  because  he  has  the  duty  to  repent.  That 
he  never  does  it,  for  ever  will),  that  it  is  a moral  impossi- 
bility, does  not  say  that  he  can’t;  for  he  can,  as  ability  is 
equal  to  the  obligation. 

Further,  the  sinfulness  of  an  act  is  not  in  essence  due 
to  its  cause.  The  cause  of  sin  is  not  in  itself  sinful.  Still 
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further,  sin  is  active.  Mere  states  of  existence  do  not  denote 
sin.  Sin  does  not  occur  when  nothing  is  done.  "If  there  is 
guilt  in  continuing  in  a certain  state,  it  is  "because  there  is 
a voluntary  persistence  in  remaining  in  that  state,  not  "because 
of  the  state  itself. "109  Thus  sin  cannot  "be  inherited;  if  there 
is  guilt  and  sin  in  inheritance,  it  is  due  to  its  appropriation, 
— its  being  used, — rather  than  mere  possession  of  it. 

The  experience  of  the  pastorate,  where  most  of  the  men  ac- 
tively labored,  taught  the  New  England  thinkers  several  other 
things  about  sin.  They  are  not  axioms,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  inherent  in  their  view  of  sin,  but  rather  they  are 
established  by  experience.  Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  3oardman.H°  One  of  the  unequivocal  assertions  is  that 
everyone  who  has  attained  to  the  status  of  moral  agency  has 
sinned.  Thus  it  is  universal.  Further,  the  first  moral  act 
of  every  human  being  is  sinful.  Hopkins^"^  says  that:  "A  child 
as  soon  as  he  has  any  mental  motion,  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
inclination,  this  motion,  disposition,  or  inclination  may  be 

Boardman,  George  Nye,  A History  of  New  England  Theology . 
vm  p*  98* 

110  Ibid.,  p.  100-102. 

111  Samuel  Hopkins,  bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  September  17,  1721; 
died  in  Newport,  3.1. , December  20,  1803;  entered  Yale  in 
1737,  graduating  in  1741;  studied  theology  for  a short  time 
(eight  months)  with  Edwards;  settled  in  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  1843;  dismissed  in  1769;  installed  in  Newport,  1770. 
Beginning  his  v/riting  in  1759,  he  published  constantly  dur- 
ing his  Newport  pastorate,  closing  with  his  System  of  Doc- 

t r ine s in  1793,  and  a volume  of  sermons  (1805? ). 
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wrong,  and  have  in  it  the  foundation  and  seeds  of  every  sin, 
being  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sinful  motions  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  hearts  of  adult  persons.1’112  Emmons11*5  said  that 

it  was  as  easy  to  account  for  sin  in  the  child  as  in  the  parent; 
114 

Taylor,  differing  from  the  New  England  Theologians,  denied 

the  sinfulness  of  children  hut  this  was  given  in  connection  with 

his  idea  of  the  commencement  of  moral  agency.113 

Another  assertion  is  the  total  depravity  of  all  mankind. 

In  general  let  Bellamy113  speak  for  the  whole  school. 

The  very  best  religious  performances  of  all  unregen- 
erate men  are,  complexly  considered,  sinful,  and  so, 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  may  do  many  things 
materially  good,  but  the  principle,  end,  and  manner 
of  them  are  such  as  that,  complexly  considered,  what 
they  do  is  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 117 

Taylor  maintains  the  same  view  saying  that  depravity  is  by  na- 
ture and  defining  it  ’’that  such  is  their  (men’s]  nature  that 


112  Bellamy,  Joseph,  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  224. 

113  Nathaniel  Emmons,  born  1745;  pastor  at  Franklin,  Mass., 
1773-1827;  died  1840. 

114  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  born  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  1786;  died 
in  New  Haven,  March  10,  1858;  graduated  at  Yale,  1807; 
studied  theology  with  President  Dwight;  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  New  Haven,  1812;  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy when  the  department  of  theology  was  organized  in  Yale 
College,  1822. 

113  See  page  366  Spectator,  June,  1829. 

11-6  Joseph  Bellamy,  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  February  20,  1719; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735,  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen; studied  with  Edwards  at  Northampton  in  1736;  settled 
at  Bethlehem  (next  south  of  Litchfield)  April  2,  1740,  when 
a little  more  than  twenty^one  years  old;  remained  pastor 
here,  having  declined  many  calls,  among  others  one  to  New 
York,  till  his  death  ih  1790.  He  was  created  Doctor  of 
Divinity  by  Aberdeen  in  1768. 

117  Bellamy,  Joseph,  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  156. 
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they  will  sin  and  only  sin  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances 

"I  T 8 

of  their  being.”  Men’s  nature  is  the  occasion  of  their  sin- 
ning and  not  the  cause.  Professor  Park  defines  total  deprav- 
ity as  a ’’disordered  state  of  man’s  constitution,  existing  pre- 
viously to  man’s  voluntary,  moral  acts  and  occasioning  their 
uniform  sinfulness . This  "disordered  state"  is  a dispro- 
portion in  his  sensibilities  and  moral  powers.  As  universal 
sin  is  a fact,  the  cause  is  in  his  nature;  this  cause  is  his 
disorder.  By  nature  he  cannot  lead  a holy  life.  "This  dis- 
order of  natxire  being  antecedent  to  every  moral  act,  or  oper- 
ative from  the  beginning,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  man 
begins  to  sin  as  early  as  he  begins  any  moral  action."120 

From  the  above  the  further  observation  is  drawn  that  the 
sins  of  all  men  are  alike.  Wherever  man  is  found,  there  is 
sin, — sinfulness,  greed,  self-indulgence. 

b.  Original  Sin. 

From  early  times  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  has  been  i- 
dentified  with  a consequence  of  the  Fall.  The  doctrine  of  the 
New  Sngland  theology  was  simple,  direct  and  without  any  attempt 
at  philosophical  justification.  They  accepted  the  doctrine  of 


118  Taylor,  Nathaniel  W.,  Goncio  Ad  Clerum,  p.  13. 

119  Foster,  Frank  Hugh,  A Genetic  History  of  New  England  The 
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the  native  depravity  of  man,  admitted  that  sin  pertained  to  the 
whole  race.  They  accepted  the  literal  Scripture  doctrine  that 
by  one  man  sin  entered  the  world.  By  this  the  occasion  of  sin 
is  given  to  all  of  Adam’s  posterity;  all  actual  sin  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  inherited  disposition. 

Nearly  all  of  the  theologians  held  that  this  original  sin 
was  not  really  and  truly  sin  hut  only  a tendency  to  wrong. 

But  the  ’’exercise  scheme”  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons  carried  this  to 
the  extreme.  The  tendencies  became  exercises  and  original  sin 
became  absorbed  in  actual  sin.  This  will  be  considered  very 

shortly.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  notice  the  last  great  master 

121 

in  his  thought  on  this  subject.  Park  accepted  the  corruption 
of  human  nature.  He  did  not  accept  the  statement  made  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  that  that  corruption  was  ”truly  and 
properly  sin,”  but  denied  the  name  of  sin  to  that  which  had 


121  Edwards  Amasa  Park,  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  December  29, 
1808;  died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  June  4,  1900;  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  1826,  and  at  Andover,  1831; 
pastor  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  1831-33;  professor  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy  at  Amherst,  1835-36;  professor  of  sac- 
red rhetoric  at  Andover,  1836-47;  professor  of  systematic 
theology  there,  1847-1881;  professor  emeritus  till  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
in  1844,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till  its  transfer  to 
Oberlin  in  1883;  published  largely  in  this  and  other  per- 
iodical issues;  wrote  a number  of  valuable  memoirs,  of 
which  the  most  important  theologically  are  those  of  Hopkins 
and  Emmons;  conducted  a most  trenchant  controversy  with 
Professor  Charles  Hodge  (The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and 
That  of  the  Feelings,  1850,  etc.);  issued  a volume  of  Dis- 
courses ; posthumous  Memorial  Collection  of  Sermons. 
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come  upon  man  without  his  voluntary  action.  The  proximate  oc- 
casion of  man's  depravity  is  the  corruption  of  man's  nature; 
the  remote  occasion  of  depravity  was  the  fall  of  man  in  Eden. 
The  fall  was  "that  sin  of  Adam  by  which  it  was  rendered  certain 
that  all  moral  agents  descended  from  him  should  be  totally  de- 
praved and  necessary  that  all  the  members  of  the  race  (Christ 
only  excepted)  should  suffer  appropriate  evil. "122  The  proof 
for  such  a connection  is  purely  Biblical.  The  connecting  link 
is  never  clearly  defined.  In  Edwards  it  had  been  a divine  con- 
stitution. Park  rejects  the  "divine  efficiency"  of  Emmons, 
the  theory  of  "the  prior  preponderance  of  the  sensual"  of  Tay- 
lor and  Finney. I23  All  we  know  is  that  the  relationship  is 
established  by  Cod.  One  thing  is  sure,  however, — we  are  not 
identified  with  Adam  in  his  sin  nor  is  Adam's  sin  imputed  to 
us.  Likewise  the  covenant  theory  of  the  fall  was  denied  as 
well  as  the  August ianian  explanation  that  in  Adam  men  fell. 

He  held  that  each  person  stands  or  falls  himself  alone. 


122  poster,  Frank  Hugh,  A Genetic  History  of  New  England  The- 
ology. p.  508. 

123  Charles  G.  Finney,  born  in  Warren,  Conn.,  August  29,  1792; 
died  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  August  16,  1875.  A revivalist, 
pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  Hew  York,  he  was  called  to 
Oberlin  as  professor  of  theology  in  1835.  In  1837  he 
went  to  England  and  spent  three  years  there,  reissuing 
his  Systematic  Theology  in  that  country.  From  1852  to 
1866  he  was  president  of  Oberlin  College. 
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c.  The  Exercise  and  Taste  Scheme* 


In  this  theory,  both  parties  held  to  the  immediacy  of  the 
agency  of  God. 

Emmons  made  holiness  and  sin  to  consist  of  exercises. 

Emmons  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a sinful  nature  in  man  by  hold- 
ing that  there  is  no  corrupt  nature  distinct  from  "free,  sin- 
ful, voluntary  exercises."  In  the  processes  of  regeneration, 
conversion,  or  sanctification  there  is  in  reality  no  differ- 
ence. Each  one  is  a product  of  holy  exercises  in  the  heart  of 
the  sinner  by  the  immediacy  of  the  acts  of  God.  Ofttimes  God, 
using  means,  strives  with  sinners  to  produce  conviction.  But 
this  is  not,  in  itself,  regeneration.  In  regeneration  God 
produces  holy  love,  making  the  heart  willing.  This  is  repen- 
tance and  the  first  act  of  the  regenerated  will.  The  sinner 
is  not  inactive  at  all  in  regeneration,  for  the  heart  which  is 
renovated  is  the  will.  Here  again  we  see  him  following  out 
the  two-fold  division  of  the  mind  and  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
causality.  This  view  is  thus  put  in  the  words  of  Emmons,  the 
leader  of  this  exercise  scheme: 

The  heart,  therefore,  which  is  the  seat  of  moral 
exercises,  consists  in  nothing  but  moral  exer- 
cises. It  certainly  does  not  consist  in  percep- 
tion, or  reason,  or  conscience,  or  memory;  for 
these  are  all  natural  faculties,  which  are  totally 
destitute  of  every  moral  quality  to  which  praise 
or  blame  can  be  attached;  but  it  may  and  does  con- 
sist in  loving  and  hating,  in  choosing  and  refus- 
ing; for  these  are  free,  voluntary  exercises,  which 
are  always  right  or  wrong,  and  worthy  of  praise  or 
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"blame.  Neither  reason  nor  Scripture  affords  any 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  heart  consists  in  a 
principle,  or  disposition,  or  taste,  which  is  the 
root,  or  source,  or  foundation  of  all  free  and 
voluntary  exercises .l24 

...It  is  God  who  worketh  in  men  both  to  will  and 
to  do.  Moral  exercises  flow  from  a divine  oper- 
ation upon  the  mind  of  a moral  agent,  and  not  from 
any  natural  faculty,  principle  or  taste,  enabling 
him  to  originate  his  own  internal  exercises,  or 
external  actions.  And  as  no  other  heart  than 
that  which  consists  in  moral  exercises  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  men?s  doing  good  or  evil,  so  no  other 
heart  is  conceivable .125 

The  taste  scheme  has  its  name  connected  with  that  of  Bur- 
ton.^26 Man  needs  regene  ration,  for  otherwise  they  would  neither 
be  fitted  for  heaven  nor  would  they  enjoy  it  were  they  there. 

He  must  have  a new  principle,  appetite,  relish  or  disposition, 
as  God  has;  must  have  benevolent  love  as  God  has  it.  As  re- 
generation is  a wholly  new  creation,  that  which  is  created  is 
this  new  principle,  appetite,  relish  or  disposition.  When  he 
has  it,  he  is  pleased  with  divine  objects.  This  ins tantaneous 
work  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  wrought  in  the  "taste"  or  sensibil- 
ity. It  affects  the  other  faculties;  from  these  new  appe- 
tites new  streams  flow  due  to  the  necessary  connection  of 
volitions  with  the  taste.  Though  Burton  seems  to  credit  this 


Emmons,  Works . VI,  p.  408. 

126  Ibid.,  V,  p.  138. 

Asa  Burton,  bora  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  August  25,  1752; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  1777;  ordained  in  Thet- 
ford,  Vt.,  1779;  instructed  about  sixty  students  for  the 
ministry;  D.  D.,  1804;  died  in  Thetford,  May  1,  1836. 
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change  to  the  operation  of  the  divine  pov/er,  he  does  not  stress 
it  but  rather  stresses  the  effect  of  the  renewal  upon  the  heart 
or  taste  itself.  For  the  taste  is  the  "spring  of  action",  and 
the  "principle  of  virtue." 

Leonard  Woods,127  professor  at  Andover,  followed  this 

taste  scheme.  He  puts  his  opinions  in  the  following  language: 

Holiness  or  unholiness  belong  primarily  and  essen- 
tially to  man  himself,  as  an  intelligent,  moral 
being,  and  to  his  actions  secondarily  and  conse- 
quentially. You  may  ask  me  whether  there  is  any- 
thing back  of  right  moral  action,  that  is  prior  to 
it.  I answer;  yes;  there  is  an  agent,  endued  with 
all  necessary  powers  and  faculties ... .The  connec- 
tion between  the  character  of  the  actions  and  the 
character  of  the  agent  is  invariable.  Take  an  un- 
renewed sinner,  who,  according  to  Scripture,  is 
an  enemy  of  God.  What  now  is  necessary  in  order 
that  he  may  love  God?  It  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  born  again.  He,  the  man,  must  be  created 
anew;  and  if  he  is  created  anew,  it  will  be  unto 
good  works;  not  that  good  works  must  be  created,  he 
himself  remaining  unchanged.!^ 


d.  The  Meaning  of  Sin. 

Thus  far,  in  this  particular  subject,  some  general  axioms 
have  been  discussed  about  sin  which  in  general  were  held  by  all 
the  New  England  divines.  Notice'5  has  been  given  t b some  of  the 


127  Leonard  Woods,  born  June  19,  1774;  died  August  24,  1854; 
graduated  at  Harvard,  1796;  pastor  at  Newbury,  Mass., 
1798-1808;  professor  of  Christian  theology  at  Andover, 
1808-46.  A man  of  the  largest  practical  services,  in 
the  founding  of  the  seminary  and  numerous  benevolent 
organizations,  he  was  characterized  as  a theologian  by 
moderation  and  sense,  as  well  as  by  competent  learning. 

128  Woods,  Leonard,  Works , Vol.  I,  p.  537ff. 
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things  which  experience  taught  the  theologians  regarding  sin, 
though  they  were  not  necessarily  axioms.  A brief  glance  was 
given  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  preceding  pages  con- 
tained several  paragraphs  relating  to  the  Exercise  and  the  Taste 
Scheme  of  sin.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  three  different,  though 
not  mutually  exclusive,  views  of  the  meaning  of  sin. 

The  first  view,  sin  is  a transgression,  is  clearly  stated 
by  Hopkins  as  "every  deviation  of  heart  from  rule  of  duty,  by 
omission  of  what  it  requires,  or  doing  what  it  forbids. n129 
Or  he  puts  it  thus:  "All  sin  consists  in  the  nature  and  qual- 

ity of  the  exercises  which  take  place  in  a moral  agent. "13°  The 
rule  of  duty  is  the  original  divine  law  given  to  man  in  his 
original  state;  omission  is  a voluntary  neglect--as  active  in 
its  nature  as  transgression.  Guilt  does  hot  depend  upon  know- 
ledge for  "persons  may  be  moral  agents,  and  sin  without  knowing 
what  the  law  of  God  is."*1''51  Professor  Park  put  it  tersely 
saying  that  sin  is  "the  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law. "132 

The  second  view,  sin  as  selfishness,  contains  the  distinc- 
tive peculiarity  of  the  Hew  England  view.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  theology  of  Hew  England  were  never  in  relation  to  law. 
Sin's  active  nature  and  motive  force  are  better  brought  out  by 

129  Hopkins,  Samuel,  Works . Vol.  I,  p.  SO 5 
1,30  IMi*.  P*  231. 

131  Ibid.,  I,  p.  232. 

132  poster,  P.  H.,  A Genetic  History  of  Hew  England  Theology, 
p.  505. 
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the  assertion  that  sin  is  selfishness.  One  side  of  this  view 
will  be  presented  in  the  section  entitled  '’Virtue.”  There  we 
will  see  the  attempt  to  reduce  virtue  to  a simple  act.  Against 
benevolence,  in  which  all  virtue  consists,  they  placed  selfish- 
ness, in  whioh  all  sin  is  to  be  found.  Selfishness  is  the 
self-love  that  gives  to  self  first  place. 

It  is  in  its  whole  nature,  and  in  every  degree  of 
it,  enmity  against  God.... This  is,  therefore,  the 
fruitful  source  of  every  exercise  and  act  of  im- 
piety and  rebellion  against  God,  and  contempt  of 
him  that  ever  was  or  can  be, 133 

Sin  becomes  the  quality  of  an  act  and  not  a state.  N.  W. 
Taylor  made  sin  the  transgression  of  a known  law  but  at  the 
same  time  taught  that  men  sin  carelessly.  For  men  do  not  of- 
ten comprehend  the  full  import  of  their  conduct.  They  oc- 
casionally see  the  true  nature  of  sin  and  when  they  do  they 
see  it  as  the  elective  preference  of  self  to  God.  Ordinarily 
this  is  not  seen  but  when  careful  thought  is  given  to  it,  they 
see  that  the  sum  of  sin  has  been  a profound,  permanent  prefer- 
ence of  self  to  God. 

Another  view  is  that  sin  is  an  inherent  tendency.  The 
men  who  held  to  this  view  were  not  many.  Because  of  the  men 
who  dissented  from  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  New  Eng- 
land theology,  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  was 
planned  in  1833.  It  was  designed  to  counteract  the  influence 


133  Hopkins,  Samuel,  Works,  III,  p.  29. 
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of  the  New  Haven  section  of  the  New  England  theology.  In  gen- 
eral these  men  seemed  to  speak  of  sin  as  pertaining  to  states 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  to  acts.  Sometimes  those  who  are  some- 
times called  the  Old  School  New  England  theologians  seem  to  at- 
tribute to  states  prior  to  the  acts  committed,  a certain  guilt. 
But  then  at  other  times  these  same  men  presented  sin  as  active 
in  nature;  it  is  a bias  of  the  will,  therefore  voluntary. 

The  review  of  the  leading  axioms,  principles,  views  of 
original  sin,  the  Taste  Scheme,  the  Exercise  Scheme  and  the 
meaning  of  sin  is  closed.  Discussion  of  some  of  these  subjects 
will  return  again.  That  sin  is  active,  that  it  consists  in 
selfishness,  that  it  is  the  quality  of  an  act,  not  a state, 
seem  to  be  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  New  England  Doc- 
trine of  sin. 


2.  The  Divine  Permission  of  Sin. 

With  the  view  of  virtue  and  benevolence  which  was  be- 
queathed to  his  followers  by  Edwards,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  divine  permission  of  sin  be  considered  by  them.  This  was 
due  to  the  progress  of  their  own  thought  and  of  events.  The 
thought  of  Edwards  was  continually  overawed  by  the  majesty  of 
God,  the  sweetness  of  God  and  of  future  blessedness.  He  was 
never  led  to  question  the  divine  procedure  in  any  of  its  as- 
pects. As  has  been  noticed,  he  was  inclined  to  present  the  idea 
of  sin  as  a negative  result,  although  he  did  admit  that,  in  a 


, 
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sense,  God  was  responsible  for  it.  Because  he  made  virtue  to 
consist  in  benevolence,  he  must  have  asked  himself  the  question 
of  how  this  Ruler  could  make  his  love  of  men  consistent  with 
their  sin  and  misery. 

His  two  friends,  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  evidently  felt  the 
pressure  more  than  he.  For  each  of  them  wrote  a treatise  upon 
this  same  subject.  Joseph  Bellamy Ts  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Permission  of  Sin  appeared  in  March,  1758,  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkest  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  the  subject:  How  could  a good  God  permit  sin  to  enter 
into  the  world?  This  started  the  discussion  which  found  its 
culmination  in  the  Taylor  controversy  in  the  Hew  Haven  theology. 
In  Bellamy's  treatise  we  have  the  attempt  to  show  that  sin  is 
consistent  with  the  highest  good.  For  God's  relationship  to 
sin  is  that  he  permits  it — not  foreordaining  it.  By  permitting 
it  he  does  not  love  it — not  at  all.  Nor  does  he  abrogate  the 
free  will  of  the  sinner  in  permitting  it  in  the  sense  of  the 
very  limited  Edwardean  free  will.  Nor  is  he  an  unconcerned 
spectator;  but  he  judges  it  best  not  to  stop  it.  Sometimes  he 
does  stop  individual  sins  and  this  is  entirely  commendable.-1'34 

After  this  preliminary  sparring,  Bellamy  proceeds  to  show 
that  God  overrules  man's  sin  to  bring  about  in  the  best  way 
his  own  plans.  He  draws  his  arguments  and  illustrations  from 


134  Bellamy,  Joseph,  Works . Vol.  II,  p.  5. 
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Scripture  to  support  his  contention. 

In  all  these  instances  of  God’s  permitting  sin,  he 
had  a view  to  the  manifestation  of  himself.  They 
gave  him  opportunities  to  act  out  his  heart;  and 
so  to  show  what  he  was,  and  how  he  stood  affected; 
and  he  intended,  by  his  conduct,  to  set  himself, 
i.e.,  all  his  perfections,  in  a full,  clear  and 
strong  point  of  light;  that  it  might  be  known  that 
he  was  the  lord,  and  that  the  whole  earth  might 
be  filled  with  his  glory.  And  he  intended  to  let 
his  creatures  give  a true  specimen  of  themselves; 
that  it  might  be  known  what  was  in  their  hearts *135 

Thus , at  the  close  of  the  first  section,  Bellamy  thinks 
he  has  justified  the  wisdom  in  permitting  sin  once  it  has  en- 
tered the  world.  But  how  about  its  first  entrance?  To  that 
question  he  devotes  the  second  section  of  his  treatise.  His 
starting  point  is  that  God  has  chosen  the  best  possible  plan, 
and,  therefore,  this  is  the  best  possible  world.  Long  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the  days  of  eternity,  there 
must  have  been  innumerable  plans  open  to  the  divine  view.  Be- 
ing infinite  in  wisdom,  he  chose  this  plan.  Any  argument  which 
man  could  raise  against  such  a statement  due  to  some  particu- 
lar action  is  negated  as  the  ignorance  of  man  would  allow  God 
to  have  other  ends  in  view  which  man  cannot  see.  Thus  God’s 
actions  are  reasonable  and  good.  Bor  he  has  created  a noble 
theatre,  with  noble  actors,  having  intelligent  free  will,  a 
proper  subject  of  moral  goverhment.  Under  such  goodness,  man 
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was  under  the  highest  obligation  to  God.  These  obligations  of 
man  had  been  revealed  by  God  to  man.  He  was  put  under  law  with 
a penalty  attached.  Man  rebelled,  sinned,  fell. 

A state  of  holiness  can  only  be  adequately  maintained  by 
removing  entirely  the  possibility  of  sinning.  The  only  one  that 
can  do  this  is  God,  who  would  have  to  confirm  the  beings  in 
holiness.  But  holy  beings  feel  no  inclination  to  sin.  Had  God 
confirmed  them  in  this  state  they  would  be  in  no  position  to 
know  the  full  goodness  of  God.  Their  knowledge  of  themselves 
and  of  him  would  have  been  inadequate.  Thus  it  was  better  not 
to  confirm  till  the  need  became  evident.  This  involved  the 
permission  of  sin. 

This  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  "sin  a neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good."  The  greatest  good  is  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  God,  which  knowledge  demands  actuality 
of  sin.  Sin,  because  it  permits  most  complete  divine  self- 
revelation (the  greatest  good)  is  permitted.  Dr.  Bellamy  never 
charges  God  w ith  sin  but  rather  as  hating  it,  c ouns el ling  moral 
beings  to  shun  it. 

The  work  which  Dr.  Hopkins  brought  out  one  year  later  in 
1759,  Sin  Through  the  Divine  Interposition  an  Advantage  to  the 
Universe . treated  of  this  same  subject — the  permission  of  sin. 

He  is  much  bolder  than  Bellamy.  Here  his  supralapsarian  views 
come  to  the  front.  The  first  proposition  put  forth  is  that 
sin  is  the  occasion  of  good.  In  testimony  of  this  he  cites 
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Pharaoh,  Joseph,  Jesus.  In  this  section  he  states  that  God 
could  have  made  intelligent  creatures  and  kept  them  from  sin- 
ning, without  destroying  their  freedom.  However,  he  glorified 
God  as  the  author  of  that  system  which  allows  sin  to  enter  the 
world,  ultimately  promoting  the  highest  good. 

And  though  the  effects  of  holiness  and  sin  are  in 
their  nature,  and  considered  in  themselves,  so 
infinitely  different  and  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  the  latter  most  odious  and  abominable,  yet 
the  existence  of  them  both  may  be  equally  impor- 
tant and  desirable,  and  necessary  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  greatest  possible  good.  It  hence 
appears  that  God’s  disposition  and  will  respecting 
it,  which  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  it,  and  his 
disposition  and  will  revealed  in  his  law  requiring  •> 
benevolence,  and  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  and 
forbidding  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  consistent, 
and  one  and  the  same.  And  were  it  possible  for 
him  to  will  and  to  choose  that  sin  should  not  exist, 
this  would  have  been  infinitely  contrary  to  the 
divine  laws. 136 

...God’s  holiness  is  as  much  exercised,  and  as 
really  appears  in  his  permitting  sin,  as  in  any 
of  his  conduct  whatever. 137 

...The  more  holy  men  are,  and  so,  the  more  they 
hate  sin,  the  more  well  pleased  they  are  with  God’s 
permitting  sin,  and  the  more  they  fall  in  with  his 
designs  he  rein. 138 

But  though  sin  is  the  occasion  of  good,  that  is  no  excuse  for 
committing  it.  In  all  of  the  above,  Hopkins  glorifies  God  as 
the  author  of  the  system  but  does  not  justify  him.  Nor  does 
he  discuss  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  question  regarding 


136  Hopkins,  Samuel,  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  140 

137  Ibid.,  II,  p.  529. 

138  Ibid.,  II,  p.  525. 
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the  creation  of  men  destined  through  their  own  voluntary  actions 
to  sin  and  suffer.  But  he  strongly  implies  that  God  has  that 
sovereign  right. 

In  a later  treatise  he  states  without  qualification  that 

sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 139  He  makes 

the  following  plain  statement. 

That  God  did  will  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  in 
determining,  at  least,  to  permit  it,  when  he  could 
have  prevented  it,  had  he  been  pleased  to  do  it, 
must  be  granted  by  all  who  would  avoid  ascribing 
to  Him  that  imperfection,  impotence,  and  subjection 
to  that  power,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  introduced 
sin,  contrary  to  his  will;  which  is  indeed  shock- 
ingly impious,  and  real  blasphemy,  to  every  con- 
siderate, and  rationally  pious  mind.  We  may  infer 
from  this,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  that  it 

is,  all  things  considered,  or  in  the  view  of  the 
omniscient  God,  wisest  and  best  that  moral  evil 
should  exist.  Eor  to  suppose  that  it  was  his  will 
that  it  should  take  place;  or  that  he  has  permitted 

it,  when  he  could  have  prevented  it;  and  yet  that 
it  v/as  not  wisest  and  best  in  his  sight,  that  it 
should  exist,  is  beyond  expression  impious,  and  at 
once  strips  the  Deity  of  all  moral  good  or  holiness- 
and  gives  him  the  most  odious  and  horrid  character. 140 

The  successor  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  Stockbridge  was  ;v. 
Samuel  West.  He  supported  with  just  as  much  boldness  as  Hop- 
kins the  necessity  of  the  sin  in  the  best  moral  system.  The 
language  which  he  used  allows  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  hie  clear 
meaning. 

It  must  be  a very  peculiar  stretch  of  imagination 
and  thought,  that  can  suppose  the  present  system 


139  Hopkins,  Samuel,  Works , Vol.  I,  p.  89,  90,  91,  98 

140  rbid.,  I,  p.  108. 
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of  events  and  administration  is  not,  in  all  its 
part,  the  fruit  of  choice  and  wise  design,  and 
that  in  preference  to  all  other  systems  possible 
or  conceivable,  and  this  it  certainly  could  not 
be,  unless  some  more  wise  and  valuable  ends  were 
to  be  accomplished,  than  could  have  been  brought 
to  pass  in  a system  wherein  there  was  no  moral 
evil. 141 


Hor  can  his  view  of  the  time  or  election  to  everlasting  life 

and  the  permission  of  sin  be  held  in  doubt. 

If  it  is  a desirable  thing  that  hatred  of  the  di- 
vine mind  to  sin  should  be  manifested  and  appear, 
it  was  a desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  suit- 
able objects  towards  whom  this  disposition  of  the 
divine  mind  might  be  manifested  and  appear.  If 
it  is  a desirable  thing  that  the  hatred  of  the 
divine  mind  to  sin  should  be  exercises,  it  is  of 
course  a desirable  thing  that  there  should  be  some 
proper  objects  toward  whom  to  exercise  it.  And 
on  whom  is  it  possible  that  God  should  exercise 
and  manifest  his  hatred  of  sin,  but  the  sinner? 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  desir- 
able that  such  beings  as  sinners  should  exist  in 
the  intelligent  system;  consequently  a desirable 
thing  that  moral  evil  should  come  into  existence.142 

West  was  a thorough-going  Hopkins ian  in  the  Hew  England  the- 
ology. 


Governor  John  Treadwell  (1745-1823)  also  declared  that  the 
general  good  required  some  creatures  to  be  vessels  of  mercy  and 
some  the  vessels  of  wrath.  GodTs  goodness  is  not  lessened  by 
sin  and  suffering,  but  rather  it  is  increased  and  supported  by 
these  two  things.  For,  in  a just  universe  suffering  as  penal 
is  evidence  of  that  universe fs  justice;  it  is  also  a deterrent 


141  West,  Samuel,  Moral  Agency,  p.  176 

142  ibid.,  p.  204. 
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from  evil.  Sin  furnishes  a like  ground  of  evidence  of  the 
divine  goodness  in  that  it  provides  the  reason  for  punishment. 

Nathaniel  Emmons  was  a very  outspoken  Hopkinsian  on  this 

particular  point.  Eis  work  was  done  in  the  quiet  of  his  study 

in  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  tasks  of  the  ministry. 

Though  the  material  which  we  have  from  him  is  limited  because 

of  its  sermonic  form,  his  meaning  is  evident  in  regard  to  the 

total  causality  of  God  and  his  permission  of  sin. 

So  sin,  in  itself,  does  not  make  good,  but  it  is 
that  without  which  some  good  cannot  take  place.. 

..And  if  it  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  sin  to  be  the  occasion  of  good,  then  it  is 
certain,,  from  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  char- 
acter, that  it  will  be  so.  God  would  neither 
introduce  sin  into  the  world,  nor  suffer  it  to 
exist,  but  for  the  wisest  and  best  ends. 143 

Leonard  Woods,  who  was  the  first  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Andover,  was  the  first  academic  lecturer,  strictly 
speaking,  of  this  New  England  School  of  theology.  Eis  lec- 
tures were  comprehensive  and  are  to  be  noticed  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  extremes.  Ee,  too,  was  a Hopkinsian  through  his 
teacher  Nathaniel  Evans.  Ee  often  said  that  God  preferred 
sin  to  holiness  in  every  instance  of  its  actual  occurrence. 

He  did  not  prefer  sin  of  itself,  indeed  his  hatred  of  it  was 
often  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms.  But  in  every  instance 
of  its  occurrence,  it  was  preferred  to  holiness.  Nor  sin  is 
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the  necessary  means  to  the  greatest  good. 

In  the  New  Haven  School  of  this  New  England  Theology 
Timothy  Dwight, president  of  Yale,  was  a leader  against  this 
particular  point  in  the  Eopkinsian  School.  He  preceded  Woods 
in  point  of  time  and  because  of  his  position  was  able  to  in- 
fluence a great  section  of  the  ministry.  His  contribution  is 
just  that  influence  rather  than  any  new  turn  to  or  development 
of  the  truth  as  these  New  England  divines  saw  it.  In  general 
he  conformed  to  the  New  England  School.  This  is  shown  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  Edwardean  idea  of  the  theory  of  the  will, 
of  the  nature  of  virtue.  However,  he  was  the  teacher  of  the 
one  that  we  are  to  consider  next,  N . W.  Taylor,  who  was  to 
vindicate  for  man  a true  place  as  an  agent.  Dwight  rejected 
Emmons1  view  of  the  exclusive  divine  sovereignty  issuing  the 
warning  that  ”God  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  efficient  cause 
of  sin.” 

Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  the  pupil  of  Dwight,  was  professor 
of  divinity  in  Yale  from  1822-58.  He  thought  that  his  task 
was  to  recall  theology  from  the  excess  of  speculation  into 


144  Timothy  Dwight,  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  14,  1752; 
died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  11,  1817;  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1769,  at  a little  more  than  seventeen  years 
of  age;  tutor  there,  1771;  joined  the  army  at  West  Point 
as  chaplain,  1777;  served  in  the  Mass,  legislature  for 
Northampton  in  1781  and  1782;  settled  in  Greenfield,  Conn., 
in  the  ministry  in  1782;  D.  D.  from  Princeton  in  1787; 
president  of  Yale  College,  1795-1817.  He  was  a grandson 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  his  own  grandson,  Timothy  Dwight, 
was  president  of  Yale,  1886-98. 
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which  it  had  fallen.  He  opposed  strongly  the  Hopkinsian  rad- 
ical position  that  God  can  prevent  sin  in  a moral  order  and  that 
sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  Rather,  he 
presented  the  idea  that  because  of  the  nature  of  moral  agency, 
it  is  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  sin,  or  at  least  the  present 
degree  of  sin,  in  a moral  universe.  In  order  to  understand  this 
we  must  realize  that  by  "necessary"  Taylor  understands  "indis- 
pensable." By ’beans” he  understands  that  "directly  employed  to 
effect  a given  purpose."  To  Taylor  the  only  means  of  good  is 
good  itself. 

Since  the  greatest  good,  which  is  the  permanent  pre- 
valence of  the  highest  holiness,  might  be  procured 
by  the  unvarying  holy  choice  of  all  moral  agents,  if 
they  only  would  thus  choose,  he  could  not  call  evil 
"necessary"  to  that  good.  He  believed  that  God  gave 
man  free  agency  because  he  could  thereby  make  him  a 
being  capable  of  holiness,  which  consists  in  free 
choices.  He  gave  it  to  him  for  this  positive  pur- 
pose only.  Incidentally,  it  involved  the  possibil- 
ity of  sin,  which  actually  followed  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  Pe rhaps  God,  having  given,  and 
maintaining  free  agency  among  men,  could  not  prevent 
all  sin.  But  he  chose,  not  the  sin,  in  any  sense, 
but  holiness  and  free  agency  as  the  condition  there- 
of; neither  did  he  prefer  sin  even,  in  the  words  of 
some,  "all  things  considered,"  or  that  degree  of  sin 
actually  existing,  but  always  holiness.  He  did  pre- 
fer moral  agency,  though  it  would  involve  sin;  and 
hence  he  never  preferred  or  decreed  sin  directly. 145 

Of  necessity  the  above  considerations  have  involved  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  We  can  get  more  directly  at  the  thought 


145  poster,  F.  H. , A Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology, 
p.  375. 
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of  Taylor  in  connection  with  this  particular  doctrine  when  we 
find  that  he  taught  "that  the  providential  purposes  or  decrees 
of  God  extend  to  all  actual  events,  sin  not  excepted."  In  other 
words,  God  ordained  the  system  with  a full  knowledge  of  what 
such  a system  involved.  Thus  he  chose  to  permit  what  was  in- 
volved. Thus,  indirectly,  God  did  "choose  to  permit"  sin. 

The  argument  has  proceeded  thus  far.  Taylor  cannot  accept 
the  position,  which  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  maintained,  that  God 
permitted  sin  as  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

Taylor  substituted  for  it  the  idea  that  God  could  not  prevent 
sin  in  a moral  system.  He  accepted  this  position  because  of 
his  new  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  This  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
here  that  he  taught  a "power  to  the  contrary"  which  constituted 
a real  freedom,  placing  man  beyond  the  control  of  motives. 

Thus,  in  such  a system  where  free  will  is  a component  part, 
though  this  or  that  sin  may  be  prevented,  all  sin  cannot  be,  for 
that  would  make  impossible  that  which  was  "constitutionally  and 
permanently  possible."  But  he  further  held,  as  we  have  noted, 
that  all  moral  events  are  certain — these  two  positions  are  ir- 
reconcilable. 

Professor  Edwards  A.  Park  (1808-1900),  who  filled  the  chair 
of  Sacred  Theology  in  Andover  Seminary,  took  up  the  discussion 

where  Taylor  left  it.  Park  had  graduated  from  Andover,  had 
studied  under  Taylor  at  New  Haven  and  under  Kahnis  in  Germany. 
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German  rationalism  had  little  effect  upon  his  thought.  He 
was  a High  Calvinist  in  his  theology  v/ith  a few  of  the  harsher 
features  smoothed  out  because  of  the  temper  of  the  times.  He 
was  satisfied  with  the  New  Haven  treatment  of  sin,  but  he  rad- 
ically disagreed  with  their  theory  of  the  will.  He  was  Edwar- 
dean  in  his  own  thought  in  that  freedom  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  control  of  all  action  through  motives.  For  it  is  no 
argument  against  man's  freedom  if  he  is  persuaded  from  doing 
what  he  is  perfectly  able  to  do.  He  adopts  the  optimism  of 
Taylor  in  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  the  best  moral  system. 
For,  were  sin  to  be  prevented,  so  much  oversight  would  be  re- 
quired that  it  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the  moral  be- 
ings. All  this  is  based  upon  his  conception  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse. In  his  system,  for  that  is  primarily  what  his  theology 
is,  Park  believes  that  the  will  is  governed  only  by  persuasives. 
These  are  events,  happenings,  principles  in  the  world.  They 
are  not  divorced  from  God,  for  they  proceed  under  his  laws, 
which  are  not  to  be  abrogated  even  by  the  Creator,  except  for 
wise  reasons.  Under  such  a system  man  grows  to  a more  truly 
righteous  life  than  should  virtuousness  be  suddenly  thrust  upon 
him.  Our  ignorance  and  human  limitations  prevent  us  from  seeing 
the  wise  and  good  reason  for  the  permission  of  sin.  Therefore, 
Taylor's  saying  that  "perhaps  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  a 


146  Foster,  F.  H. , A Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology, 
Chapter  XVII,  p.  858-269. 
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moral  system,”  is  changed  to  read  ’’perhaps  God  could  not  prevent 
sin  in  the  best  moral  system.”  Dr.  Park  is  the  last  of  the  Hew 
England  divines. 


3.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will. 

The  discussion  of  Edwards  in  regard  to  responsibility  has 
been  noticed.  He  drew  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
ability,  which  was,  in  reality,  between  natural  and  moral  in- 
ability. He  had  dra wn  this  distinction  in  order  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Arminians  and  their  questionings  how,  if  the 
will  is  controlled  by  motives,  is  responsibility  to  enter  in? 

The  will  must  have  control  over  the  choices  else  no  one  is  to 
be  accountable.  He  treated  it  by  saying  that  if  one  is  unable 
to  perform  a deed  because  of  lack  of  strength,  then  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  it.  But  when  he  is  unable 
to  perform  a deed  because  of  a disinclination  to  perform  it 
then  he  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  it.  The  failure 
is  a moral  inability  for  one  could  do  it  if  he  would.  All  fail- 
ure is  because  of  the  moral  inability.  The  responsibility  is 
just  as  extensive  as  in  the  physical  realm. 

The  men  in  the  New  England  tradition  followed  this  line 
of  reasoning  of  Edwards  though  it  may  not  have  been  original 
with  him.  The  character  of  a deed  is  in  its  nature  and  not  in 
its  origin.  The  inherent  essence  of  the  deed  and  not  the  source 
determines  the  rightness  and  wrongness  of  that  deed.  Dr.  John 


. 
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Smalley,  after  Edwards  the  fullest  and  most  cogent  writer 
upon  the  subject,  accepted  this  position  in  essence. 

But  such  a view  of  responsibility  was  not  acceptable  to 
all  the  New  England  theologians.  They  were  loath  to  separate 
the  responsibility  and  the  causality  of  the  deeds.  Eor  the 
human  mind  does  not  easily  accept  the  assertion,  that  the  moral 
quality  of  an  act  is  in  the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  The  move- 
ment which  brought  the  school  to  the  very  verge  of  a doctrine 
of  genuine  freedom  will  now  be  considered.  But  the  proponents' 
intense  loyalty  to  one  master,  Edwards,  and  to  his  book,  kept 
them,  in  essence,  in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  ideas  found 
there • 

Hopkins  taught  that  God  was  the  cause  of  our  volitions; 
exactly  the  manner  in  which  the  causal  action  works,  whether 
through  motives  or  immediate  agency,  is  not  explained.  Per- 
haps, he  was  leaving  a place  for  the  agency  of  man.  Though  he 
was  moving  toward  the  goal,  he  yet  said:  "All  power  is  in  God 
and  all  creatures  which  act  or  move,  exist  and  move  or  are  moved 
in  and  by  him."^®  Thus  his  movement  could  be  interpreted  in 


John  Smalley,  born  at  Columbia,  Conn,  (then  Lebanon),  June 
4,  1734;  studied  theology  under  Bellamy,  1736-37;  ordained 
at  New  Britain,  1758;  died  at  New  Britain,  June  1,  1820. 
Hopkins,  Samuel,  Works . I,  p.  140ff. 
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two  ways.  Dr.  Stephen  West-*-49  reversed  entirely  the  trend  to- 
ward a genuine  freedom.  His  idea  was  that  moral  agency  con- 
sists in  exercises,  and  that  these  are  the  action  of  the  deity 
as  the  sole  efficient  cause. 

Dr.  Samuel  West^  raised  his  voice  in  protest  against  the 
strangling  of  all  of  human  freedom.  His  hook  Essays  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity  in  1793  had  but  little  effect.  He  was  ahead  of 
his  time.  For  he  denied  Edward fs  doctrine  that  the  motives  are 
the  cause  of  volitions.  Out  of  experience  comes  the  conviction 
that  "when  motives  have  done  all  they  can  do”  the  mind  may  then 
act  or  not  act.^5^  The  Deity  produces  all  the  requisites  for 
action  in  the  mind,  and  then  it  is  capable  of  acting  or  not  act- 
ing. 

But  if  volition  is  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity, 
there  then  is  no  action  in  the  mind  but  divine  action, 
and,  since  action  is  essential  to  the  life  of  every 
mind,  it  will  follow  that  the  Deity  is  the  only  living 
principle  in  the  mind,  and  so  in  the  universe,  and 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a creation. 152 

The  moral  and  natural  necessity  and  ability  as  taught  by  Edwards 

were  the  same  thing. 


l^9  Stephen  West,  born  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  November  13,  1735; 
died  at  Stockbridge,  Mass,  (where  he  was  minister  from 
1758  to  1818),  May  15,  1819.  Educated  at  Yale,  graduating 
in  1755,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge 
at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  probably  in  1757.  He  published  Essays 
Upon  Moral  Agency  (1772)  and  Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

150  Samuel  West,  born  1730,  graduated  at  Harvard  1754,  D.  D. , 
1793;  pastor  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1761-1803;  died  1807. 

151  West,  Samuel,  Essays , p.  16,  17. 

152  poster,  F.  H.,  A Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology, 
p.  236. 
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Nathaniel  Emmons  was  the  most  extreme  in  this  line  of 
Edwardean  thought.  The  theory  of  the  divine  agency  is  put  in 
its  severest  form.  Men  act  freely  in  view  of  motives.  They  are 
free  in  the  sense  of  voluntariness,  since  in  essence,  the  two 
are  the  same.  As  they  act  in  view  of  motives,  God  "exhibits  the 
motives  and  then  excites  them  to  act  voluntarily  in  view  of  the 
motives  exhibited,"  "for  the  bare  perception  of  motive  is  in- 
capable of  producing  volition."-^-53  On  the  other  side  of  the 
argument,  Emmons  argues  equally  strenuously  the  fact  that  God 
has  made  men  free  moral  agents  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  God 
is.  Under  God's  universal  agency,  human  beings  have  a time  a- 
gency.  In  the  divine  this  consists  in  volition;  it  is  the  same 
in  the  human. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  trend  has  been  toward  destroying  the 
position  of  man,  placing  him  in  the  position  of  a puppet  at  the 
same  time  exalting  the  agency  of  God.  Now,  Burton  introduces 
his  Essays  on  Some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphysicks . 
Bthicks  and  Theology  (1824).  He  introduced  the  three-fold  di- 
vision of  the  mind,  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  will. 
Dr.  Poster  sums  up  his  theory  and  its  results  by  quoting  him 
thus : 

This  internal  cause  the  taste  by  its  operation  pro- 
duces every  volition. .. .Between  this  cause  and  vol- 
ition, God  has  established  an  infallible  connection. 


^•53  Emmons,  Nathaniel,  Works.  Vol.  IV,  p.  352ff 
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..•Hence  the  reason  why  the  liberty  of  the  will  in 
the  sense  of  a liberty  of  willing  according  to  our 
pleasure  can  never  be  ab ridged. .. .This  connection 
is  moral  necessity,  and  this  nedessity  renders  lib- 
erty of  will  absolutely  sure  and  certain. 154 

Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  the  next  theologian  to  work  upon  this 
problem,  was  freed  from  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley  which  had 
decidedly  influenced  his  predecessors.  He  adopted  the  three- 
fold division  of  Burton,  searching  as  he  did  for  a neutral  point 
to  which  the  evangelistic  gospel  could  appeal.  That  point  was 
found  in  the  sensibility.  He  was  outspoken  for  this  position. 

"Moral  agents  are  the  proximate  efficient  causes  of  their  own 
155 

acts.  As  Doctor  Foster  comments,  he  does  not  say  that  the 
moral  agents  are  the  sole  agents,  or  even  the  ultimate  agents, 

15 

but  they  are  the  proximate  agents,  and  thus  have  a true  agency. 
This  agency  has  the  "power  to  the  contrary.”  By  that  he  meant 
that  in  any  certain  choice,  the  will  is  under  no  necessity  but 
has  a power  to  make  a contrary  choice  than  the  one  which  was 
actually  made,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  original  choice 
remaining  the  same. 

But  he  still  is  not  emancipated  from  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives. The  theory  is  still  not  adjusted  to  the  sovereignty  and 
the  foreknowledge  of  God.  For  the  universe  in  which  man  lives 


^54  Burton,  Asa,  Essays , p.  126. 

155  Taylor,  N.  W. , Moral  Government,  Vol.  I,  p.  309. 

156  poster,  F.  H.,  A Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology, 
p.  247. 
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is  a moral  universe;  man  is  under  a system  of  moral  influence, 
of  moral  law  which  possesses  an  authority  specifically  to  in- 
fluence men.  In  some  way  or  other,  not  explained,  this  moral 
universe  obtains  certainty  of  all  events,  even  over  free  moral 
agency;  in  spite  of  the  ’’power  to  the  contrary,”  the  moral  gov- 
ernment is  designed  to  give  not  the  necessity  but  the  certainty 
of  its  effect.  Taylor  still  held  to  the  distinction  of  natural 
and  moral  ability.  Natural  ability  is  the  true  power;  moral 
ability  is  the  condition  of  the  will.  As  an  illustration,  a 
person  is  morally  unable  to  will  to  love  God  while  at  the  same 
time  willing  to  love  himself  supremely.  The  spiritual  struggle 
is  in  the  obstinacy  of  the  will. 

Taylor  still  stands  for  previous  certainty  of  all  human  ac- 
tions though  he  has  thrown  over  Burton’s  necessitarianism  by 
breaking  the  connection  between  the  action  of  the  will  and  the 
condition  of  the  sensibility  though  he  had  turned  his  mind  away 
from  Edwards’  infallible  connection  between  volition  and  the 
greatest  apparent  good. 

The  Oberlin  school,  under  Finney  and  Fairchild  reached  one 
of  the  best  positions  in  their  statement  of  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom. Finney  maintained  that  ’’man  is  conscious  of  possessing 
the  powers  of  a moral  agent,”  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
an  affirmation  of  consciousness.  But  he  also  stands  firm  for 

the  perfect  certainty  of  all  future  volitions  embraced  in  the 
purposes  of  God.  Thus  God's  foreknowledge  of  what  will  be  done 
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depends  entirely  upon  his  purposes  as  to  what  he  will  himself 
do.  Fairchild  stated  the  first  part  of  the  argument  a little 
more  clearly  by  dividing  motives  into  two  classes — those  that 
appeal  to  the  intelligence,  and  those  that  appeal  to  the  desires. 
Between  the  two  classes,  the  will  chooses  in  perfect  freedom. 

But  in  the  end  he  negates  that  freedom  by  holding  that  the 
strength  of  the  desire,  controls  the  will.  This  does  not  touch 
real  freedom.  He  further  holds  to  the  certainty  of  all  future 
events  due  to  God’s  foreknowledge. 

Nor  did  the  last  great  exponent  of  the  New  England  theol- 
ogy escape  from  such  an  inconsistency.  This  last  exponent  was 
Professor  Park.  He  divided  the  mind  into  intellect,  sensibil- 
ity and  will;  he  denied  all  casual  connection  between  motives 

157 

and  choices.  He  maintained  that  the  will  always  i_s  as  the 
greatest  apparent  good.  For,  since  Adam,  every  human  being 
enters  the  world  into  a system  of  goods,  already  here,  indepen- 
dent of  his  own  volitional  action.  His  own  tendencies  are 
fixed  too  previous  to  any  choice, --fixed  independent  of  himself. 
Since  his  will  always  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,  there 
the  good  is  the  cause  of  the  action  of  the  will.  He  slips  back 
into  the  abyss  of  Edwards’  necessity.  If  he  is  to  be  followed 
here,  then,  since  the  will  is  always  the  greatest  apparent  good, 


157 


Thoughts  taken  from  Prank  Hugh  Poster,  A Genetic  History 
of  New  England  Theology,  p.  260-262, 
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on  his  theory  of  virtue,  there  is  no  sin,  as  sin  is  the  choice 
of  the  lower  instead  of  the  higher  good.  Professor  Park  also 
unconsciously  accepts  the  supralapsarian  position  by  his  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  will.  For  God  does  not 
positively  decree  the  sin  of  Adam  or  of  any  other  man  but  he 
does  place  and  surround  man  so  that  he  certainly  will  sin.  Since 
motives  are  causes  producing  sinful  action,  the  distinctions 
evaporate. 

Thus  the  idea  of  real  freedom,  born  in  the  revival  moments, 
was  never  able  to  obtain  a clear  statement  even  from  the  best 
of  the  New  England  Theologians.  For  all  sacrificed  the  doctrine 
of  freedom  to  that  of  the  divine  perfection. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Virtue. 

The  views  of  the  New  England  theology  in  regard  to  the 
theory  of  virtue  are  now  to  be  considered.  The  leaders  recog- 
nized as  Edwards  had,  that  their  main  task  was  to  wrest  from 
the  Arminians  their  weapons.  That  is  the  underlying  motive  of 
all.  They  purposed  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  God.  At  the 
same  time  in  their  pulpits  on  Sunday  morning  they  purposed  to 
present  to  men  such  a system  as  would  leave  them  without  excuse 
in  their  acceptance  of  salvation.  In  expectation  of  what  we 
are  now  about  to  consider,  we  have  already  noticed  the  thought 

of  Edwards  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  virtue.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  mission  of  New  England  Theology  was  to  make  Cal- 
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vinism  ethical.  To  do  that,  the  topic  concerning  virtue  or 
morality  must  have  a definite  treatment.  The  followers  of  Ed- 
wards endeavoured  to  do  just  that.  They  discussed  the  theme 
more  fully  than  he  did,  though  ofttimes  without  the  same  acumen 
or  philosophical  basis.  There  has  been  no  entire  agreement, 
though  all  groups  have  retained  the  use  of  certain  words,  de- 
finitions and  phrases. 

For  convenience  and  clarity  in  the  summary  of  this  subject, 
three  groupings  as  representative  yet  distinctive  are  used. 

The  groupings  are  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  the  Hew  Haven  School  and 
the  Oberlin  School. 

In  Joseph  Bellamy  there  is  the  first  application  of  the 
Edwardean  theory  of  virtue  to  New  England  Theology.  The  True 
Religion  Delineated  discusses  the  nature  of  religion.  Two  an- 
swers are  given  but  in  the  end,  the  two  are  one.  The  nature  of 
religion  is  the  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  which  is  perfectly 
fulfilled  in  the  one  exercise  of  love. 

Samuel  Hopkins  gave  the  largest  place  to  benevolence  of 
any  of  the  theologians.  YJhen  he  wrote  his  treatise  in  which 
his  views  appear,  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True  Holiness, 
he  had  before  him  two  other  volumes  that  he  was  trying  to  con- 
trovert. They  were  William  Hart's  Remarks  on  President  Ed- 
wards1 Dissertation,  issued  in  1771,  and  Moses  Hemmenwayfs 

Vindication,  issued  in  1772.  In  these  two  works,  he  thought 
his  opponents'  difficulty  rested  in  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
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understood  the  doctrines  of  the  will  and  virtue  which  Edwards 
had  set  forth.  Therefore,  he  proceeded  to  reply  to  these  tracts 
and  thus  to  bring  before  the  people  in  his  own  language  the 
theory  of  holiness  which  his  master  had  originated. 

In  the  preface,  he  makes  the  remark: 

I humbly  conceive  there  has  been  too  little  attention 
to  the  nature  of  holiness  among  divines  in  general, 
and  that  a proper  and  intelligible  definition  of  it 
is  not  easily  to  be  found  in  bodies  of  divinity  or 
elsewhere.  And  most  of  those  who  think  it  a very 
easy  matter  to  tell  what  holiness  is,  and  that  we 
are  all  agreed  in  this,  have  been  contented  with  a 
set  of  words  which  express  no  distinct  ideas,  but 
leave  the  thing  wholly  in  the  dark.  They  will  per- 
haps say,  God’s  holiness  is  his  purity.  If  it  is 
asked.  In  what  does  this  purity  consist?  the  common 
answer  is,  In  that  which  is  opposite  to  all  sin,  the 
greatest  impurity.  We  have  now  got  what,  I think, 
is  the  most  common  definition  of  holiness.  But  who 
is  the  wiser?  This  does  not  help  us  to  any  idea  of 
this  purity,  unless  we  know  what  sin  is.  But  this 
can  not  be  known  so  long  as  we  know  not  what  holiness 
is;  for  we  do  not  learn  what  holiness  is  by  first  ob- 
taining the  idea  of  sin,  but  we  must  first  know  what 
holiness,  or,  which  is  the  same,  what  the  divine  law 
is,  in  order  to  the  knowledge  of  sin.  ^8 

He  uses  an  entirely  different  method  than  Edwards.  He  be- 
gins with  a series  of  very  plain  statements  regarding  the  nature 
of  holiness — its  reasonableness,  that  it  is  the  highest  possible 
excellence,  the  greatest  good  in  the  universe.  Then  he  says 
that 


Holiness  is  that  by  which  intelligent  beings  are 
united  together  in  the  highest,  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  union.  It  consists  in  that  harmony  of 
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affection  and  union  of  heart  by  which  the  intelli- 
gent system  becomes  one,  so  far  as  holiness  pre- 
vails, which  fixes  every  being,  by  his  own  inclina- 
tion and  choice,  in  his  proper  place,  so  as  in  the 
best  manner  to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole.  There 
is  no  moral  beauty  or  happiness  among  moral  beings 
without  harmony  and  union  of  heart.  All  sin  is  op- 
posed to  this;  it  sets  intelligences  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  and  spreads  the  most  disagreeable  and 
unhappy  discord.  But  holiness  unites  them;  it  con- 
sists in  the  highest  and  most  excellent  kind  of 
union  in  nature. 159 

This  is  more  easily  understood  than  Edwards’  ’’love  to  being  in 
general.”  In  another  place  in  answer  to  the  question,  ’’What 
is  that  love  in  which  all  true  holiness  consists?"  he  says  that 
it  is  "universal  benevolence,  or  friendly  affection  to  all  in- 
telligent beings." 

Now,  when  one  has  this  holiness,  has  united  the  intelli- 
gences together  in  one  of  the  highest  unions  in  nature,  love  is 
indeed  a vital  force. 

The  new  creature  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
regeneration,  by  which  men  are  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  is  that  in  which  all  Chris- 
tian holiness  consists.  This  is  the  moral  image 
of  God;  the  divine  nature  communicated  or  implanted; 
or  Christ  formed  in  the  soul.  And  this  consists 
in  a principle  of  a true  love;  and  all  the  exercises 
and  obedience  of  a Christian,  through  the  course  of 
a holy  life,  are  the  exertions  and  exercises  of  this 
love,  this  new  creature.  It  is  the  same  life  and 
active  nature  by  which  the  Christian  lives,  and  acts 
in  a holy  manner  on  all  occasions --the  new  creature 
living  and  acting — as  much  so  as  the  various  exer- 
cises of  an  animal  are  the  same  life,  exerting  it- 
self and  acting.160 


15%opkins.  Samuel.  Works.  Vol.  III.  p.  10. 
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All  human  excellences  are  wrapped  up  in  the  term  love,  or  holi- 
ness, He  discusses  ’’self-love , ” goes  over  the  particulars 
which  he  laid  down  in  the  beginning,  and  then  shows  that  uni- 
versal benevolence  satisfied  all  the  principles.  He  used  the 
term  "disinterested  benevolence,"  which  has  become  famous. 

But  Hopkins  did  not  believe  he  was  simply  reiterating  the 
arguments  of  Edwards  entirely  but  rather  that  he  was  beginning 
where  Edwards  left  off. 

President  Edwards,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  nature 
of  true  virtue,  has  given  the  same  account  of 
holiness  for  substance,  though  under  a different 
name,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following 
inquiry.  All  I can  pretend  to,  as  an  improvement 
on  him,  is  to  have  explained  some  things  more  fully 
than  he  did,  and  more  particularly  stated  the  op- 
position of  holiness  to  self-love,  and  shown  that 
this  representation  of  holiness  is  agreeable  to 
the  scripture;  and  to  have  answered  some  objections 
he  has  not  mentioned,  and  made  a number  of  infer- 
ences .161 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  he  thought  he  made 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  expression  "opposition  of  holiness  to 
self-love."  He  puts  self-love  in  its  proper  place  in  opposi- 
tion to  love  of  being  in  general.  Both  Edwards  and  Hopkins 
consider  self-love  as  sinful.  It  consists  in  fostering  oneTs 
o wn  interest  above  general  interest;  in  putting  one's  own 
pleasure  above  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  mass.  For  man  must 
love  himself  for  the  same  reason  as  he  loves  other  men,  else 
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self-love,  without  that  motive,  is  not  virtuous.  Every  self- 
interest  and  self-love  is  virtuous  only  when  it  is  in  connec- 
tion with  love  to  being  in  general,  love  of  self  is  virtuous 
when  one  loves  himself  as  much  as  any  other  equal  fragment  of 
being  in  the  universe. 

Such  a view  is  all-embracing  and,  indeed,  inspiring.  But 
Hopkins  found  that  he  had  to  recede  just  a little  bit  from  such 
a broad  statement  as  Edwards  had  been  forced  to  recede.  The 
master,  after  making  virtue  love  of  being  in  general,  reduces 
the  range  of  that  love  to  love  of  intelligent  being.  So  Hop- 
kins teaches  that  each  thing  must  be  loved  according  to  its 
worth.  God,  the  supreme  being,  is  to  be  loved  supremely;  his 
happiness,  his  end,  his  glory  made  the  supreme  object  of  our 
pursuit.  Since  God  is  the  totality  of  all  existence,  there  is 
no  proportion  between  our  love  for  him  and  our  love  for  man. 

But  men,  as  being,  are  to  be  loved,  and  loved  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  being  they  possess,  the  good  more  than  the  bad. 
Eor  those  who  are  close  by  kinship,  he  says:  nThis  disinter- 
ested benevolence  regards  the  interest  and  happiness  of  those 
who  are  nearest,  and  most  in  sight,  more  strongly  and  tenderly 
than  those  who  are  farther  off,  and  more  out  of  sight. "1^2  He 
further  modifies  the  sweep  of  his  argument  in  this  way: 

This  love,  in  which  a man  regards  himself  as  a part 

162  Hopkins,  Samuel,  Works . Vol.  I,  p.  385. 
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of  the  whole,  and  his  interest  and  happiness  for 
the  same  reason  he  regards  that  of  his  neighbor, 
may  be  exercised  with  greater  strength  and  more 
sensibly  with  respect  to  his  own  interest  and  wel- 
fare than  towards  that  of  his  neighbor,  who  is  as 
worthy  of  regard  as  himself,  and  that  for  two  rea- 
sons: he  has  a more  clear,  full  and  constant  view 

of  himself  and  his  interest  than  he  can  have  for 
his  neighbor's, .. .and  every  person  has  a more  par- 
ticular and  immediate  care  of  himself  committed  to 
him  by  God  than  of  his  neighbor. 163 

Thus  in  actuality,  virtue  becomes  an  adjustable  thing  rather  than 

an  absolute  benevolence. 

Now,  the  added  feature  of  the  whole  argument  is  just  this, 

that  Hopkins  teaches  that  "all  sin  consists  in  self-love  and 

164 

what  is  implied  in  this."  Not  only  is  all  selfishness  sin, 
as  Edwards  maintained,  but  all  sin  is  selfishness.  Sin  is  re- 
duced to  one  principle  as  virtue  is  reduced  to  one.  The  es- 
sence of  his  argument,  and  a critique  of  his  position  is  given 
in  a concise  statement  by  F.  H.  Foster. 

1.  "Self-love  is  in  its  wh ole.  nature  and  in  every 

degree  of  it,  enmity  against  God."  True,  but 
this  is  only  to  say:  "All  selfishness  is  sin." 

2.  "Self-love,  exercised  and  indulged,  blinds  the 
heart  to  every  true  moral  excellence  and  beauty: 
this  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  selfish 
heart  but  gives  it  disgust."  In  other  words, 
selfishness  is  injurious;  but  it  does  not  show 
that  every  injury  of  the  kind  arises  from  self- 
ishness . 

3.  "Self-love  is  the  source  of  all  the  profaneness 
and  impiety  in  the  world."  This  is  not  proved, 
is  there  not  some  impiety  which  develops  from 
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another  root  than  selfishness? 

4.  ...The  opposition  between  holiness  and  selfish- 
ness is  that  between  a wholly  disinterested  af- 
fection and  a wholly  interested  affection.  As 
the  disinterested  affection  comprises  the  whole 
of  holiness,  so  the  interested  affection  com- 
prises the  whole  of  sin.... It  is  the  simple  con- 
version of  the  universal  affirmative  proposition 
without  limitation.  It  is  as  absurd  as  to 
maintain  that  all  white  men  are  Englishmen,  be- 
cause all  Englishmen  are  white.loij 

To  Hopkins  any  kind  of  selfishness  is  inconsistent  with 
religion.  Personal  interests  must  be  set  aside  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  That  a friend  is  given  up  for  the  advancement 
of  the  common  interest  as  a soldier  or  a missionary  is  but  the 
mark  of  a virtuous  man.  Love  must  be  disinterested.  Prom 
this  it  is  easy  to  see  the  further  dictum.  One  must  be  willing 
to  be  condemned  to  eternal  woe  if  the  good  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse demands  it,  if  the  glory  of  God  demands  it.  This  last 
inference  must  be  connected  with  another  principle  stated  in 
his  sermons  upon  the  permission  of  sin  where  damnation  of  un- 
repentant sinners  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  If  being  cast  off 
by  God  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a greater  good  than  his 
own  salvation,  the  Christian  ought  to  be  thus  willing  to  be 
cast  off.  One  should  not  only  be  willing  to  be  cast  off  if 
he  deserved  it  but  should  also  be  willing  to  deserve  it  if  the 
glory  of  God  demanded  it.  Nothing  less  than  this  willingness 


165  poster,  F.  H.,  A Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology, 
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is  true  devotion  to  God  or  the  exercise  of  the  true  Christian 
spirit.  Thus,  had  it  been  proclaimed  to  the  angels  before  the 
fall,  that  some  of  them  would  have  to  fall  away  for  the  glory 
of  God,  each  one  would  have  said,  "Here  am  I,  let  God  glorify 
himself  in  me."  Through  the  ages  this  has  been  the  position  of 
the  true  children  of  God — their  willingness  to  renounce  that 
position  if  the  glory  of  the  Creator  demanded  it.  This  is  ab- 
solute disinterestedness. 

The  doctrine  which  I have  endeavored  to  explain 
and  vindicate  tends  to  the  advantage  of  Christians 
many  ways.... It  is  suited  to  enlarge  the  mind  of 
the  Christian,  and  to  extend  his  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  objects  which  are  great  and  immense,  and  wake 
up  the  feelings  and  exercises  of  disinterested 
benevolence,  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  regard 
to  the  general  good.... This  will  prepare  him  to 
acquiesce  in  the  eternal  destruction  of  those  who 
perish,  and  even  to  rejoice  in  it,  as  necessary 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole,  in  the  exercise  of  that  disinterested 
benevolence  which  makes  him  to  be  willing  to  be 
one  of  that  sinful,  wretched  number,  were  this 
necessary  to  answer  those  ends. 166 

Nathaniel  Emmons  can  be  classified  as  a member  of  this 
group  who  gave  a Hopkins ian  emphasis  upon  virtue  although  he 
restored  the  teaching  of  Edwards  in  regard  to  virtue  from  the 
obscurity  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Hopkins.  Edwards  founded 
everything  in  the  divine  harmony  of  the  universe;  Hopkins  in 
the  agreement  of  holiness  with  the  divine  law.  Emmons  said 
that  "right  and  wrong  are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things." 


166  Hopkins,  Ssrauel,  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  136 
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Calvinism  often  allowed  God’s  will  to  be  arbitrary  in  its 
sovereignty  of  right  and  wrong,  uncontrolled  from  without  him- 
self. Emmons  said  that  right  and  wrong  do  not  depend  upon  the 
will  of  God  but  rather  obtain  their  essence  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  things.  The  difference  between  them  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  God  without  the  destruction  of  the  nature  of  things.  Were 
God  to  make  a law  forbidding  us  to  love  him  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  ”it  would  not  destroy  the  ob- 
ligation of  his  first  and  great  command.” 

The  chief  representative  of  the  New  Haven  School,  or 
happiness  theory,  is  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  (1786-1856).  He  built 
upon  the  theory  of  virtue  by  Edwards  his  system  of  the  divine 
government.  The  benevolence  theory  and  the  utilitarian  theory, 
or  happiness  theory,  are  closely  allied.  Since  true  benevo- 
lence consists  in  wishing  to  all  sentient  beings  the  highest 
happiness  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  using  the  term  happiness 
in  its  sense  of  well-being,  or  state  valued  and  longed  for, 
and  since  it  consists  in  the  effort  of  conferring  upon  those 
under  our  care  the  good  that  they  need,  it  ia  only  natural  that 
this  became  known  as  the  happiness  theory.  This,  too,  is  util- 
itarianism, especially  when  utility  is  the  governing  principle. 
The  final  good  is  happiness;  whatever  promotes  happiness  is 
good.  Virtue  promotes  happiness,  there  is  good.  Benevolence 

is  virtue  because  it  is  our  only  way  of  promoting  happiness. 

True  benevolence  promotes  the  highest  happiness,  the  good  of 
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the  whole*  Dr.  Taylor  states:  "From  the  very  constitution  of 

his  nature,  the  perfection  of  man  in  character,  as  well  as  hap- 

167 

piness  will  forever  he  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others* 

That  is,  the  ruling  principle  of  life  can  he  that  of  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  good.  In  laboring  for  the  happiness  of 
others  and  in  one’s  own,  the  race  and  Sod  are  served. 

In  reality  Dr.  Taylor  followed  Hopkins  in  reducing  all  sin 
to  selfishness.  However,  a good  hit  of  misunderstanding  arose 
in  his  controversy  with  Tyler  over  his  use  of  the  term  "self- 
love."  Taylor  discusses  this  meaning  in  his  reasoning  regarding 
the  process  of  regeneration.  He  maintains  that  there  is  in  man 
a capacity  of  feeling  which  responds  to  apt  motives,  even  those 
?/hich  enhance  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  "a  desire  for  happi- 
ness." It  is  inherent,  constitutional  in  man.  It  is  "self- 
love,"  the  "simple  desire  for  happiness,"  an  "essential  attribute 
of  a rational  and  sensitive  nature." 

Nor  ought  it  to  he  overlooked  that  this  part  of  our 
nature  is  always  with  us,  he  our  moral  character 
what  it  may.  It  always  longs  for  happiness,  with- 
out including  in  itself  the  act  of  the  will  or 
heart  fixed  on  any  given  source  or  object,  whence 
we  resolve  to  seek  our  happiness:  for  whether  by 
an  act  of  the  will  or  heart  we  resolve  to  seek  our 
chief  happiness  from  one  object  or  another,  we 
still  desire  to  he  happy.  Whenever  we  do  fix  upon 
the  object,  self-love  primarily  prompts  to  the 
choice  (not  determines  it);  and  therefore  exists 
prior  to  the  act  of  will  by  which  we  fix  our  af- 
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fections  on  any  object  as  our  chief  good.  To 
self-love  the  appeal  may  always  be  made,  and  feel- 
ingly made,  even  in  the  lowest  stages  of  moral  de- 
generacy, to  produce  both  in  the  conviction  and 
impression  that  there  is  greater  good  in  God  than 
in  the  world.  To  this  part  of  our  nature  all  mo- 
tives designed  to  change  the  governing  purpose  or 
supreme  affection  of  the  heart  must  always  be  pri- 
marily addressed.  They  cannot  be  addressed  to  a 
holy  heart,  already  existing  in  sinful  man.  Nor 
will  it  be  pretended  that  God  proffers  gratifica- 
tion to  the  selfish  principle  in  man  as  the  means 
of  winning  him  to  holiness,  since  this  would  have 
no  other  tendency  than  to  prevent  the  change.  The 
motives  fitted  to  destroy  the  selfish  principle 
(and  such  must  be  all  the  motives  addressed  to  man 
to  restore  him  to  holiness)  can  find  nothing  in  that 
principle  but  resistance.  If  therefore  there  be  not 
in  man  a constitutional  capacity  of  happiness  from 
some  other  source  than  the  world;  if  man  cannot  be 
made  to  see  and  to  feel  that  there  is  to  him  greater 
good  in  God  than  in  any  other  object,  the  motives  of 
holiness  might  as  well  be  addressed  to  the  trees  of 
the  forest  as  to  men.  So  certain  as  man  is  a moral 
agent  and  is  properly  addressed  by  motives  to  holi- 
ness, so  certain  is  it  that  he  has  constitutional 
susceptibilities  to  that  good  which  these  motives 
proffer;  and  that,  if  he  is  led  at  all  to  prefer  this 
good  to  every  other,  he  is  primarily  prompted  to  the 
choice  by  the  desire  of  happiness  or  self-love. 168 

Samuel  Harris  was  added  to  the  faculty  of  Yale  in  1871. 

He  continued  this  line  of  development.  He  was  broad  in  his  learn- 
ing with  one  of  the  clearest  and  fullest  minds  that  has  ever  oc- 
cupied a systematics  chair  in  Yale  university.  He  thoroughly 
adopted  Edwards*  theory  of  virtue  as  benevolence.  Yet  this 
learned  man  has  a new  tone  breathing  through  his  writings.  To 
him  sin  consists  in  sinning.  For  the  nature  of  sin,  he  says 
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Sin  is  the  choice  of  self  as  the  supreme  object  of 
trust  and  service.  This  is  sinful  character  in 
its  primary  and  essential  significance.  It  is 
this  which  distinctively  characterizes  an  act  or 
character  as  sinful.  It  is  the  sinful  character 
which  manifests  itself  or  finds  expression  in 
every  sinful  act.  Because  it  is  the  choice  of 
self  as  the  supreme  object  of  trust  and  service, 
it  must  present  itself  in  two  forms:  self-trust- 
ing and  self-serving.  Each  of  these,  again,  will 
present  itself  in  two  forms:  the  former  as  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-glorifying,  the  latter  as 
self-will  and  self-seeking.  The  supreme  choice 
of  self  acts  in  these  four  forms  in  every  sinful 
character. 169 

This  is  the  same  as  Hopkins’  theory  that  all  sin  is  selfishness. 

Here  is  what  Harris  says  as  to  the  nature  of  virtue: 

The  knowledge  of  existence  in  a moral  system  being 
presupposed,  the  knowledge  of  the  real  principle 
of  the  law  is  immediate  and  self-evident  in  ration- 
al intuition.  This  intuition,  that  the  law  re- 
quires love  to  God  and  our  neighbor,  arises,  like 
all  others,  on  some  particular  occasion  in  exper- 
ience and  is  practically  operative  before  it  is 
recognized  and  formulated  in  thought.  When  a man 
finds  his  own  action  affecting  the  interests  of 
another  person,  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  he  and 
the  other  exist  together  in  a rational  system,  he 
knows  intuitively  that  he  ought  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  other  equally  with  his  own.... This 
intuition  is  germinal  in  the  virtual  consciousness 
before  it  is  recognized  and  formulated  in  thought.1  u 

He  formed  the  transition  of  the  Hew  England  Theology  to  the 

later  theologians. 

The  Oberlin  doctrine  of  virtue  is  substantially  that  of 
the  Hew  Haven  School.  Hr.  Charles  G.  Finney  says  that  ,rIt  is 


!69  Harris,  Samuel,  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All,  Vol.  II, 
p.  193.  — — 

170  Harris,  Samuel,  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,  p.  209. 
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a first  truth  of  reason  that  we  ought  to  will  the  valuable  for 
its  own  sake.”  And  that  ’’The  well-being  of  God  and  the  Universe 
is  the  absolute  and  ultimate  good,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
chosen  by  every  moral  agent."  President  Fairchild  gives  an  even 
simpler  definition.  He  made  benevolence  the  sum  of  virtue,  good 
for  what  it  is  in  itself.  It  is  a disposition  of  the  soul. 

The  benevolent  disposition  is  holiness.  ’/Then  one  i3  not  in  the 
right  circumstances  to  do  good,  or  is  not  able  to  see  any  good 
to  be  done,  if  he  is  of  the  right  disposition  to  help  in  the 
right  circumstances  or  when  an  occasion  should  arise,  then  he 
is  a holy  man.  Benevolence  is  the  "only  eternal,  unchangeable, 
universal  principle  of  action.” 

The  Hew  School  Presbyterianism  is  essentially  Edwardean. 
Enoch  Pond,  (1832-82),  teacher  at  Bangor,  pupil  of  Emmons,  was 
Edwardean  in  his  view  of  virtue,  determinism,  freedom.  Henry 
B.  Smith,  (1815-1877),  teacher  in  Union  between  the  years  1847- 
77,  taught  that  benevolence  is  the  one  comprehensive  moral  at- 
tribute of  God.  Justice  is  finally  public  justice.  Punishment 
is  needful  to  express  the  displeasure  of  a holy  God  against  sin 
as  ill-deserving,  and  also  to  preserve  the  love  of  holiness  and 
hatred  of  sin  in  others.  Human  virtue  is  "love  to  God  as  being 
in  effect  all  being."  It  is  "love  of  all  intelligent  and  sen- 
tient beings  according  to  their  respective  capacities  for  good, 
with  chief  and  ultimate  respect  to  the  highest  good  or  holiness." 
William  G.  T.  Shedd,  (1820-1890),  teacher  in  Union  from  1863-90, 
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entirely  abandoned  nature  of  virtue,  denying  that  benevolence 
was  the  single  moral  attribute  of  God.  His  general  type  of 
doctrine  is  Augustino-Ca^vinistic.  It  was  a recoil  from  every- 
thing that  the  Hew  England  theologians  had  done.  His  views  could 
have  been  written  before  Edwards. 

5.  The  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  has  been  of  prime  inportance 
since  the  Reformation  period.  The  form  of  this  doctrine  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  which  is  going  to  be 
considered  in  the  next  section.  It  is  not  amiss,  however,  to 
treat  this  subject  by  itself  as  it  was  held  in  Hew  England. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  treatise,  notice  was  given  to  the 
strictly  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  justification.  It  consists  in 
pronouncing  righteous  the  person  who  believes  in  Christ.  It  is 
a judicial  transaction  using  a forensic  procedure.  The  char- 
acter of  the  person  is  not  at  all  altered  but  only  the  relation- 
ship which  he  bears  to  the  law.  The  reason  that  a person  can 
be  counted  as  righteous  is  due  to  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 
He  atoned  for  the  sins  of  men  by  his  obedience,  suffering,  and 
death.  Since  Christ  is  of  infinite  merit,  the  bulk  of  that  merit 
is  sufficient  to  procure  the  salvation  of  all  who  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  If  Christ  and  the  believer  are  made  in  a proper 
sense  one  person,  they  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  atonement. 

This  union  between  men  and  Christ  is  accomplished  by  faith.  Un- 
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der  this  circumstance,  the  imputation  of  Christ Ts  righteousness 
to  the  believer  is  accomplished;  the  redeemed  is  in  actual  pos- 
session of  what  the  Redeemer  acquired.  The  debt  of  sin  is  paid: 
the  sinner  is  acquitted. 

Prom  Edwards  is  gathered  that  faith  was  the  vinculum  con- 
necting the  soul  with  Christ.  He  defined  justification  as  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness  to  men. 
This  doctrine  of  imputation  is  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  is 
to  be  reckoned  to  our  account.  Men  are  to  have  advantage  of  it 
just  as  if  they  had  performed  the  deed.  The  title  to  eternal 
life  is  thus  given  to  them.  But  in  order  for  this  transaction 
to  take  place,  the  righteousness  of  another  must  be  reckoned  to 
his  account  for  the  person  justified  is  in  himself  ungodly. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  judicial  transaction  using  forensic  pro- 
cedures. 

Joseph  Bellamy  treated  this  subject  in  the  same  manner. 

Our  justification  is  based  on  a union  with  Christ;  "even  as  a 
woman  is  interested  in  her  husband*s  estate  by  marriage,  not  as 
it  is  an  act  of  virtue  in  her  to  marry  him,  but  as  hereby  she 
is  united  to  him,  and  becomes  one  with  him."  He  distinguishes 
between  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  making  justification  consist  in  a remission  of  guilt  and 
a title  to  eternal  life.  Jesus1  obedience  was  of  infinite  moral 
excellence. 

Samuel  Hopkins  has  a slightly  newer  flavor  in  his  wri tings 
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though  they  are  still  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  old  the- 
ology. In  the  gospel,  sinners  are  represented  as  being  saved 
(that  is,  brought  into  a state  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with 
God,  and  to  a title  to  eternal  life)  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  or 
by  his  merit  and  worthiness  being  imputed  to  them  or  reckoned 
to  their  account. 

Smalley,  in  his  turn,  makes  gospel  justification  the  same 
as  legal  justification,  a result  of  the  union  with  Christ  by 
faith. 

Emmons  is  the  goal  toward  which  New  England  Theology  had 
been  leading.  Ee  thought  that  justification  was  the  equivalent 
of  forgiveness  and  did  not  include  a title  to  the  rewards  of 
heaven.  Justification  was  given  because  of  the  atonement  that 
Christ  made.  God  bestov/s  it  as  sovereign;  man  has  to  earn  his 
reward  of  heaven  and  in  heaven  by  his  life  of  godliness  and  good 
works.  He  says  that  "though  God  forgives  believers  solely  on 
account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  yet  he  does  not  reward  them 
for  this  obedience  but  for  their  own." 

Taylor  treated  this  subject  elaborately.  In  his  thinking 
general  justice  has  a large  place.  He  negates  the  idea  of  dis- 
tributive justice.  The  judge  is  more  than  someone  controlled  by 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

Justification  as  an  act  of  God  in  the  relation  of 
lawgiver, r and  Judge  of  men  is  authoritative — 
making  or  causing,  or  determining  a disobedient 
subject  of  his  law  to  stand  relatively  right  in 
respect  to  its  sanctions;  not  according  to  the 
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principles  of  distributive  justice  but  according 
to  the  principles  of  general  justice  and  of  gen- 
eral benevolence .l?! 

The  idea  of  pardon  comes  more  strongly  to  the  front  in  the 

Oberlin  school  of  thought  in  their  writings  upon  this  subject. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  but  one  example  of  their  writings. 

The  statement  of  President  Finney  will  suffice. 

Justification  is  not  forensic  or  judicial,  a judge 
never  pardons.  It  consists  in  the  sinner's  being 
ultimately  governmentally  treated  as  if  he  were 
just;  it  consists  in  a governmental  decree  of  par- 
don or  amnesty.  It  is  the  act,  of  either  the  law- 
making or  executive  department  of  the  government. 

The  conditions  of  justification  are,  fl)  the  vi- 
carious sufferings  or  atonement  of  Christ, — this 
is  the  condition,  not  the  ground  of  justification; 

Christ's  obedience  was  due  to  the  law  and  was  not 
vicarious,  his  suffering  was  vicarious  but  not 
due;  (2)  repentance;  (3)  faith,  but  a condition 
only  as  it  secures  sanctification;  (4)  present 
sanctification,  that  is  full  consecration,  is  a 
condition,  not  ground  of  justification.  The  pen- 
itent soul  remains  justified  no  longer  than  this 
full  consecration  continued. 1^2 


6.  The  Doctrine  of  The  Atonement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  pressure  which  brought  forth 
the  peculiar  Hew  England  theory  of  the  atonement.  It  consisted 
of  two  movements,  to  be  considered  subsequently,  Universalism 
and  Unit arianism.  The  order  in  time  of  their  appearing  was 
Universalism  first  and  then  Unitarianism,  with  the  former  grad- 
ually assuming  the  latter's  form.  These  two  movements  forced 


l*7!  Taylor,  N.  W.,  Revealed  Theology,  p.  341. 

172  Finney,  C.  G.,  Theology,  p.  546-564;  English  Edition. 
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the  discussion  of  eschatology  and  the  atonement  upon  the  whole 
body  of  New  England  divines.  This  led  gradually  to  the  intro- 
duction and  defense  of  the  Grotian  theory  of  the  atonement. 

The  atonement  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  Nor  by  it  the  way  is  opened 
from  a world  of  sin  under  the  domination  of  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  to  a world  of  goodness,  the  kingdom  of  God.  Always  the 
atonement  has  been  given  a central  place  in  Christian  thought. 
But  many  theories  of  it  have  been  presented,  no  one  of  which 
has  ever  found  universal  acceptance;  where  a group  has  accepted 
a particular  theory  as  a theory,  many  differences  within  that 
group  exist  when  details  of  the  plan  are  considered.  In  its 
details  the  doctrines  regarding  the  atonement  are  less  clearly 
defined  than  any  other;  the  New  England  doctrine  is  one  of  the 
best  when  clarity  of  definition  is  considered,  though  it  has 
not  been  the  most  widely  accepted.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
differences  of  opinion  about  its  minor  parts. 

Jonathan  Edwards  held  to  the  satisfaction  theory  of  the 
atonement.  Nor  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  New  England 
theory  about  to  be  developed,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words 
with  regard  to  this  satisfaction  theory,  not  necessarily  as  it 
was  held  by  Edwards,  for  he  indulged  in  speculations  which 
afterwards  served  through  his  followers  to  modify  that  system, 
but  to  consider  the  theory  itself  from  a general  standpoint. 

The  satisfaction  theory  may  thus  be  described.  God  has 
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established  a system  of  government  which  is  adapted  to  his  crea- 
tures. Having  established  that  system,  as  Huler  of  the  universe 
he  has  to  maintain  that  system  in  its  integrity  before  and  upon 
his  subjects.  But  men  have  sinned.  They  have  transgressed  the 
law  and  have  fallen  under  God's  just  condemnation.  Sin  con- 
tains in  itself  intrinsic  demerit.  It  deserves  the  retribution 
of  divine  justice  because  of  this  intrinsic  demerit  irrespective 
of  everything  else  of  salutary  nature  in  its  punishment.  How 
there  is  in  God  punitive  justice--because  God  in  his  very  jus- 
tice condemns  sin.  Sin  ought  to  be  punished;  God  ought  to  pun- 
ish it.  The  guilty  ought  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  un- 
less some  means  is  devised  whereby  the  offender  may  be  restored 
to  favor.  Such  a scheme  has  been  formed  by  God,  which  will 
rescue  men  from  eternal  woe  and  at  the  same  time  keep  inviolate 
the  law  of  God.  Christ  unites  the  race,  or  at  least  a portion 
of  the  race,  to  himself  and  becomes  the  federal  head  of  that 
race.  He  is  their  representative  and  for  them  suffers  the  death, 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  Thus  the  race,  in  Christ,  suffers  death 
and  pays  the  penalty  of  the  law.  But  Christ  has  obeyed  the  law, 
has  lived  a sinless  life  and  has  earned  for  himself  the  reward 
that  would  be  due  to  such  a life  of  holiness.  IProra  this  too, 
the  effects  of  his  obedience  flow  into  those  whom  he  represents. 
The  penalty  of  the  law  is  lifted  by  the  judical  act  of  God.  The 
law  now  has  no  claim  against  them;  a place  in  heaven  is  granted 
them.  Christ,  by  his  death,  satisfied  the  law  and  satisfied  the 
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divine  sense  of  justice  by  paying  the  penalty  for  sin.  Christ 
by  his  obedience  also  satisfied  the  law,  winning  blessings  which 
such  a system  confers  through  its  operation.  "Christ  takes  the 
place  of  the  elect,  in  both  penalty  and  precept,  and,  as  their 
substitute,  endures  the  punishment  which,  on  account  of  sin, 
they  deserve,  and  in  his  obedience  fulfills  the  righteousness 
required  of  them. ”1^3 

Such  a theory  as  this  involves  two  things.  Either  Christa 
death  is  sufficient  for  all  in  that  he  united  himself  to  the 
race  as  a whole  and  as  its  head  suffers  and  obeys  for  all;  or, 
if  he  unites  himself  only  to  a part,  thus  procuring  salvation 
for  only  a part,  then  salvation  cannot  be  offered  to  all.  It 
is  further  objected  that  the  imputation  of  Christ's  merits  is 
an  absurdity.  The  punishment  of  the  innocent  instead  of  the 
guilty  certainly  undermines  the  character  of  the  Deity  himself. 
Another  objection  raised  is  that,  if  by  his  death  Christ  paid 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  his  obedience  is  not  needed,  for  once 
the  penalty  has  been  paid  the  culprit  must  be  acquitted.  Again, 
it  is  objected  that  such  a theory  destroys  the  grace  of  God. 

For,  if  the  penalty  has  been  paid  and  all  the  rewards  won,  then 
God  cannot  forgive,  since  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  The 
redeemed  may  demand  what  is  theirs  by  their  right.  Still  fur- 
ther, the  theory  smacks  of  the  la w courts,  the  payment  of 

Miley,  John,  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  p,  134. 
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damages,  the  payment  of  debts.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  men. 

Many  of  these  objections  the  men  of  the  New  England  The- 
ology felt.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrine 
began  to  take  form  in  their  minds. 

The  question  before  the  New  England  men  was:  how  can  men 
be  pardoned  and  the  law  upheld?  The  New  England  answer  was  that 
if  God  could  convince  his  subjects  that  he  had  not  changed  in 
his  estimation  of  the  law,  that  he  still  hated  sin,  then  for- 
giveness or  rather  pardon  could  safely  be  granted  to  them.  Thus 
it  is  that  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ  an  atonement  for  sin 
by  substitution  is  obtained.  The  sufferings  were  intentionally 
endured  for  sinners  under  judicial  condemnation  and  for  their 
forgiveness.  Forgiveness  becomes  consistent  with  divine  jus- 
tice, in  that  justice  fulfills  its  office  in  the  interest  of 
moral  government.  The  honor  and  the  authority  of  the  divine 
Ruler  is  maintained,  along  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
subjects.  Two  extracts  follow  which  give  a sample  of  the  manner 
of  argumentation  that  the  New  England  divines  used.  The  first 
is  from  Edwards,  the  younger,  and  the  second  is  from  Dr.  Emmons. 

The  atonement  is  the  substitute  for  the  punish- 
ment threatened  in  the  law;  and  was  designed  to 
answer  the  same  ends  of  supporting  the  authority 
of  the  lav/,  the  dignity  of  the  divine  moral 
government,  and  the  consistency  of  the  divine 
conduct  in  legislating  and  execution.  By  the 
atonement  it  appears  that  God  is  determined  that 
the  law  shall  be  supported;  that  it  shall  not  be 
despised  or  transgressed  with  impunity,  and  that 
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it  is  an  evil  and  a bitter  thing  to  sin  against 
God.174  ' 


The  great  difficulty,  therefore,  in  the  way  of 
manTs  salvation  was  to  reconcile  God's  disposi- 
tion to  punish  with  his  disposition  to  forgive; 
or  in  other  words,  to  reconcile  his  justice  and 
his  mercy.  This  was  a difficulty  in  the  divine 
character,  and  a still  greater  difficulty  in  the 
divine  government ... .How  then  could  grace  be 
displayed  consistently  with  justice?  This  ques- 
tion God  alone  was  able  to  solve.  We  know  that 
he  could  be  just  to  himself,  if  his  justice  were 
displayed  by  the  sufferings  of  a proper  substi- 
tute in  the  room  of  sinners.  And  as  he  saw  that 
such  a substitute  was  necessary,  he  appointed 
Christ  to  take  the  place  of  sinners  and  to  suffer 
and  die  the  just  for  the  unjust. I76 

Thus  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  without  the  penal  element. 

His  sufferings  produce  the  same  effect  as  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  full  execution  of  the  penalty  upon  the 
transgressor.  His  sufferings  do  not  satisfy  distributive  jus- 
tice, that  justice  which  demands  an  exact  penalty  for  each  sin, 
but  they  do  satisfy  general  justice,  that  is,  regard  for  the 
public  good. 

When  the  interests  of  the  universe  are  maintained, 
sin  is  made  to  appear  sinful,  righteousness  is 
rewarded,  deterrents  from  wrong-doing  are  applied 
in  their  fullest  force,  and  encouragements  to 
right-doing  are  proclaimed  and  made  practical, 
then  it  is  supposed  that  all  is  done  which  can 
be  done  for  the  good  of  the  universe,  or,  in  other 
words,  general  jiistice  is  fully  maintained;  dis- 
tributive justice  is  indeed  passed  over  unsatisfied, 
but  public  justice  can  ask  no  more  than  it  receives.-76 


^74  Park,  Edwards  A..  Discourses  and  Treatises,  p.  8. 
175  IMi*.  P*  ns  • 

3-76  Boardman,  George  Nye , Hew  England  Theology,  p.  234 
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In  the  theory,  the  determining  influence  on  the  ideal  side 
of  the  theory  was  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  as  to  the  nature  of 
virtue.177  There  was  also  the  influence  of  the  increasing  light 
as  to  the  freedom  of  the  will*17^  The  strong  effect  of  the 
idea  of  individuality  introduced  hy  Edwards  was  very  marked. 

F.  The  Great  Controversies. 

The  Hew  England  theologians  took  for  their  task  the  defense 
of  a system  of  thought.  In  general  they  were  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  system  in  which  they  moved. 
Why  was  there  cause  for  its  defense?  Did  it  not  encompass  the 
whole  of  the  truth  for  religious  man?  The  Hew  England  theo- 
logians thought  that  it  did.  The  only  thing  that  was  needed 
was  a re -statement  of  the  truth  to  meet  the  objections  that  were 
continually  being  hurled  against  it.  These  objections  can  be 
classified  under  three  broad  headings,  the  Arminian  influences, 
the  Universalist  controversy,  and  the  Unitarian  controversy. 

Each  of  these  had  an  influence  upon  the  Hew  England  theology. 
They  have  been  hinted  at  and  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  thus  far.  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  each  of 
these  objections  in  turn  to  see  the  full  sweep  and  movement  of 
the  Hew  England  theology. 


177  Foster,  F.  H. , A Genetic  History  of  Hew  England  Theology. 
P.  223. 

178  Ibid. 
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1.  The  Arminian  Influence. 

Arminius  taught  conditional  predestination  and  attached 
more  importance  to  faith  as  against  the  doctrinal  teachings  of 
the  Reformed  church  of  his  day  which  made  God  the  author  of  sin 
and  of  the  condemnation  of  men.  Arminius  did  not  deny  God*s 
omnipotence  nor  his  free  grace,  hut  to  save  God*s  honor  he 
emphasized  on  the  basis  of  clear  expressions  of  the  Bible,  the 
free  will  of  man  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  sin. 

In  later  development  in  England,  Arminianism  became 
closely  affiliated  with  Socinianism  in  its  doctrine  of  God  and 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  with  Pelagianism  in  its  conception 
of  human  nature.  The  whole  list  of  the  writers  upon  Arminian- 
ism in  Great  Britain  would  run  something  like  this:  Jeremy 

Taylor,  Whitby,  Clarke,  Tillotson,  Chillingworth,  Burnet,  John 
Taylor. 

In  America  the  Arminian  tendencies  showed  in  many  ways. 

In  one  instance  it  was  an  advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  thought, 
and  thus  of  toleration;  in  another  instance  it  was  an  emphasis 
upon  natural  human  duties  rather  than  upon  speculative  phil- 
osophy; now  it  was  silent;  now  it  was  an  outspoken  protest  a- 
gainst  the  tenets  of  Calvinism. 

We  have  noticed  its  increase  in  America  as  the  writings 
of  Whitby,  Taylor  and  Clarke  were  read.  Jonathan  Edwards  wrote 
his  famous  treatise  against  its  spreading  influence.  Soon  the 
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name  Arminianism  covered  more  than  things  for  which  it  was 
definitely  responsible.  The  laxity  in  morals,  the  indifference 
to  piety,  the  depreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  sin,  the  ra- 
tionalistic tendencies  of  thought  all  went  under  the  name  of 
Arminianism.  It  was  a condition  more  than  a theory.  Its  in- 
fluence through  the  whole  discussion  was  felt  though  in  every 
case  it  has  not  been  distinctly  pointed  to  as  the  reason  for 
the  stressing  of  a particular  point,  or  a development  of  a new 
emphasis  by  the  theologians  of  the  New  England  school. 

2.  The  Universalist  Controversy. 

In  point  of  time,  the  Universalist  denomination  began  in 
America  with  the  preaching  of  John  Murray  (1741-1815),  an 
Englishman  by  birth.  He  preached  along  the  New  England  coast 
from  1770  until  his  death.  At  this  time,  or  at  least  when  he 
had  reached  the  height  of  his  influence,  the  new  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  had  been  set  forth,  and  the  first  complete  system 
of  theology  had  appeared.  That  system  was  Hopkins1.  The  in- 
fluence of  Universalism  called  forth  from  the  New  England  the- 
ologians a complete  discussion  of  eschatological  questions  and 
led  also  to  the  adoption  and  modification  of  the  theory  of  the 
atonement  which  has  just  been  considered.^-79 

Murray  was  a follower  of  James  Helly  of  London  who  had  ad- 


I79  See  pages  139-145 
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vocated  the  doctrine  of  salvation  en  masse  in  the  most  extreme 
form  in  his  book  Union;  or  A Treatise  of  the  Consanguinity  and 
Affinity  between  Christ  and  his  Church.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
theory,  Murray  preached.  Those  few  who  have  obtained  knowledge 
of  the  truth  go  immediately  into  Paradise  at  their  death.  The 
rest  into  darkness  where  under  the  ’’terrible  apprehensions  of 
God’s  wrath”  they  remain  until  finally  enlightened.  Their  suf- 
fering is  simply  the  result  of  unbelief  and  is  neither  penal 
nor  disciplinary • From  this  state  some  will  be  delivered  be- 
cause they  have  believed.  At  the  Judgment,  those  who  still  have 
not  believed  will  ’’come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation,” 
will  "call  on  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  on  them,”  through 
ignorance  of  God’s  purposes.  God  will  then  divide  the  sheep, 
the  universal  human  nature,  from  the  goats,  fallen  angels,  and 
send  the  goats  into  everlasting  fire.  Murray  was  a Trinitarian 
in  belief. 

Soon  groups  of  Universalists  were  gathered  together  into 
churches.  The  Edwardeans  took  up  the  cudgel  and  went  to  work. 
Hopkins  and  Smalley,  Ur.  Edwards  and  Stephen  West,  all  wrote 
against  them.  But  Universalism  had  influence.  In  1784,  Bever- 
end  Charles  Chauncy,  minister  of  First  Church,  Boston,  wrote 
Salvation  of  All  Men,  showing  that  the  movement  had  persuaded 
men  of  the  Congregational  clergy. 

The  second  leader  of  importance  is  Elhanan  Winchester, 
(1757-1797),  who  was  a Baptist  pastor  originally.  He  too  was 


, 
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a Trinitarian,  believed  in  the  absolute  need  of  repentance,  but 
also  believed  that  all  will  finally  repent  under  the  discipline 
of  "aionian"  punishment.  These  punishments  are  designed  for 
the  humbling  of  the  proud  and  shall  be  increased  and  continued, 
to  such  a degree  that  all  shall  be  brought  down  "in  due  time.” 

Hosea  Ballou,  (1771-1852),  was  the  most  effectual  in  spread- 
ing the  views  of  Universal ism.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  transfer  of  Universalisra  to  Unitarianism  was  affected. 

He  had  many  views  contrary  to  New  England  theology.  Sin  is 
only  a finite  evil;  he  denies  all  true  freedom  on  the  part  of 
man.  Sin  is  in  the  plan  of  God  with  physical  evil  being  the 
source  of  all  moral  evil.  There  will  be  universal  salvation: 
therefore  the  will  of  man  will  not  interpose  to  persist  in  sin. 
Anyway,  the  effects  of  sin  are  limited  to  the  state  in  which 
they  are  committed.  Christ  has  no  clear  place  in  the  plan  of 
the  atonement  as  it  consists  merely  in  manifesting  God’s  love 
for  man,  and  in  causing  him  to  love  God. 

Another  preacher,  from  Scotland,  Walter  Balfour,  (1776- 
1852),  preached  Universalism  and  published  his  Inquiry  in  1824. 

He  maintains  that  there  is  no  word  used  in  the  Bible  to  desig- 
nate a place  of  endless  future  punishment,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  such  punishment.  later,  in  1828,  in  his  Three  Es- 
says . he  advocated  that  the  souls  of  men  are  not  immortal;  that 

the  spirit  returns  immediately  unto  God  who  gave  it;  that  it 
is  "laid  up  with  Christ  in  God,  unconscious,  to  be  restored  to 
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man  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  at  which  time  all  men 
shall  he  immediately  admitted  without  judgment  into  felicity, 
from  which  they  shall  never  depart.  "-^0 

Universalism  was  controverted  in  the  pulpit  hy  parish  ser- 
mons like  one  by  Emmons  on  "The  Plea  of  Sinners  against  Endless 
Punishment."  Opposition  arose  to  the  views  of  Ballou  and  Bal- 
four, which  led  to  a split  within  the  denomination.  At  first, 
the  Unive realists  had  been  Hestorati onists ; under  Ballou  and 
Balfour  they  disbelieved  in  future  punishment;  finally,  they 
reverted  to  their  former  position.  In  general,  besides  the  a- 
bove,  they  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  his  expiatory  office. 

The  Universalist  movement  alarmed  the  earnest  and  orthodox 
men  who  had  formulated  the  New  England  Theology  especially  when 
it  was  openly  favored  by  leading  men  like  Chauncy.  When  the 
movement  became  identified  with  Unitarianism,  the  answer  to  one 
was  the  answer  to  the  other.  Its  main  service  for  this  pre- 
sentation has  been  noted — it  called  forth  a complete  discussion 
of  the  eschatological  Questions  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. The  attention  turns  to  the  Unitarian  controversy  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  forced  the  New  England  Theology  to  define 
its  position  more  clearly. 


180  poster,  F.  H. , A Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology, 
p.  530. 
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3.  The  Unitarian  Controversy. 

The  roots  of  the  Unitarian  movement  are  deeply  planted  in 
English  Protestantism.  For  complete  understanding,  a thorough 
study  of  that  movement  is  necessary.  In  this  limited  space, 
only  a few  of  the  outstanding  events  and  personages  can  be  con- 
sidered. In  both  countries,  England  and  America,  Anti-Trini- 
tarian opinions  arose  in  reaction  to  Puritan  theology  in  favor 
of  an  Arminian  kind  of  thought.  Under  the  reaction  from  the 
powerful  Calvinism  of  the  Commonwealth,  Arminianism  culminated 
in  various  heterodoxies.  There  is  the  movement  from  Arminian- 
ism to  Latudinarianism,  to  Arianism,  to  Unitarianism.  Samuel 
Clarke,  a powerful  writer,  was  an  Arminian  leaning  strongly  to- 
ward Arianism.  Daniel  Whitby,  an  evangelical  Arminian  became 
a Unitarian.  In  the  meantime.  Deism  was  taking  its  course. 

John  Wesley  contributed  greatly  to  the  saving  of  the  theology 
of  the  English  church  from  complete  destruction. 

Now  there  was  the  same  kind  of  movement  in  New  England. 

The  writers  on  both  sides  in  the  English  controversy  were  read 
in  America.  This  was  especially  true  around  Boston  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  early  as  1722,  Cotton  Mather 
in  a convention  sermon,  expressed  alarm  about  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times  and  concern  over  the  low  opinions  that  were  being 
held  regarding  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ.  The  preachers 
here  were  in  direct  correspondence  with  English  Arian  preachers. 
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The  digression  of  Watts  from  the  orthodox  field  influenced  them 
greatly. 

In  connection  with  a more  or  less  conscious  and  ex- 
plicit loss  of  sympathy  v/ith  Calvinist ic  orthodoxy, 

'chere  grew  up  an  outspoken  hostility  to  creeds  of 
human  composition,  and  a demand  for  a large  char- 
ity and  liberty  of  thought  on  abstruse  questions  of 
divinity. 

When  Jonathan  Mayhew,  in  1747,  of  the  group  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Whitby,  Clarke,  and  others,  was  settled  as  a 
pastor  in  Boston,  several  ministers  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination  because  of  his  Anti-Trinitarian  views.  In  his  pub- 
lished sermons  he  denounced  this  attitude  as  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  opinions  over  practices.  Thus,  by  1750,  there  were 
ministers  and  laymen  around  Boston  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Trinity.  In  1758  Bellamy's  Treatise  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
was  issued.  Ten  year  later  he  preached  a sermon  in  Boston  upon 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  "under  the  conviction  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  much  neglected,  if  not  disbelieved, 
by  a number  of  ministers."  'When  the  bishop  refused  to  ordain 
James  Freeman,  who  had  been  chosen  in  1782  as  pastor  of  King's 
Chapel  in  Boston,  he  was  ordained  by  the  congregation  in  1788. 

The  first  Episcopal  Church  in  America  became  the  first  Unitar- 
ian Church.  All  references  to  the  Trinity  were  taken  from  the 
liturgy. 

181  pisher.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  419. 
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In  1795  Timothy  Dwight  went  to  Yale  as  president.  He  found 
that  institution  thoroughly  in  the  toils  of  French  infidelity. 

By  the  strength  of  his  personality  and  toil,  a great  reversal 
of  sentiment  was  produced.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  a 
revival  swept  through  southern  Hew  England.  The  tendency  at 
this  time  was  in  another  direction  in  Massachusetts  though  they 
had  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  Yale.  In  1805  we  have  the 
election  of  Henry  Ware,  a Unitarian,  to  the  Hollis  professor- 
ship of  divinity  in  Harvard  College.  This  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  a heated  controversy.  This  led,  in  turn,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Andover  Seminary  in  1808.  In  1810,  Hoah  Worcester  pub- 
lished the  Bible  Hews.  In  it  he  disclaimed  alike  the  orthodox 
and  Arian  positions  maintaining  that  Christ  was  a being  deriv- 
ing his  existence  and  nature  from  Cod,  prior  to  the  creation. 
This  pre-existent  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of  man  by  "becom- 
ing himself  the  soul  of  a human  body."  But  due  to  its  "un- 
sophisticated boldness,"  it  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
Unitarian  side. 

In  1815,  William  Ellery  Channing  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
then  under  review  in  the  Panoplist . regarding  the  necessity  of 
the  separation  between  orthodox  and  the  Unitarians.  A sexraon 
of  this  man  in  1819  in  Baltimore  was  the  signal  for  the  open- 
ing of  a new  stage  in  the  warfare.  The  occasion  for  the  signal 

was  the  ordination  sermon  of  Jared  Sparks,  subsequently  presi- 
dent of  Harvard.  In  this  sermon,  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
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Galvinistic  theology  were  assailed.  This  called  forth  the  pub- 
lication of  Letters . by  orthodox  Professor  Moses  Stuart  of 
Andover.  His  thought  on  the  Trinity  is  that  of  "three  eternal, 
immanent  distinctions  in  the  Deity,  not  admitting  of  precise 
definition,  and  of  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Spirit.”  On  the  Unitarian  side,  the  scholar  who  was 
able  to  offer  a rebuttal  was  Professor  Andrews  Horton  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  work  was  entitled  Statement  of  Reasons  for  Not  Be- 
lieving the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarians  respecting  the  Nature  of 
God  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  published  in  1819.  Leonard  Woods, 
of  Andover  reviewed  the  remaining  topics  of  ChanningTs  sermon 
which  his  colleague,  Moses  Stuart,  had  not  touched.  This  was 
done  in  his  Letters  to  Unitarians.  1820.  It  is  a defense  rather 
than  a constructive  piece  of  work.  Professor  Ware,  of  Harvard, 
addressed  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists,  in  1820,  an 
answer  to  Woods.  N.  W.  Taylor  completed  the  full  reply  of  the 
Hew  England  theologians. 

Since  there  was  no  central  authority  in  the  Congregational 
church,  there  was  no  formal  rupture.  But  in  essence  there  was 
a break  for  the  ministers  of  the  respective  parties  refused  to 
exchange  ministerial  services  with  one  another,  to  unite  in 
clerical  associations,  and  the  churches  no  longer  would  come  to- 
gether in  advisory  councils.  The  whole  movement  was  confined 
largely  to  eastern  Hew  England,  never  extending  to  any  measure 
into  western  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  The  protest  against 
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the  prevailing  theology  came  from  the  cultivated  class  who  had 

a taste  and  aptitude  for  literary  pursuits. 

The  old  Puritan  training,  with  its  altogether 
predominant  devotion  to  religious  and  theolog- 
ical writers,  its  austere  jealousy  of  imagina- 
tive literature,  and  its  rigid  metaphysical 
habit,  was  fast  giving  way  to  a different  and 
diversified  culture.182 

Then,  too,  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  the  prelude 
to  the  American  Revolution,  had  its  effect  turning  the  thoughts 
of  men  from  metaphysical  channels.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  main  concepts  put  forth  in  the  controversy  and  notice 
the  effects  which  this  had  upon  the  theology  of  New  England. 

The  Unitarian  controversy  concerned  ostensibly  the  Trinity 
and  the  person  of  Christ.  But  after  all  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  not  much  had  been  added  to  the  doctrine  or  understanding 
which  had  not  been  known  before.  The  real  point183  at  issue 
lay  in  the  two  different  views  regarding  the  doctrine  of  sin 
and  the  correlated  doctrine  of  conversion.  In  New  England,  the 
emphasis  seemed  to  be  upon  the  practical  side  of  theology,  the 
persuasion  of  the  people  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the 
church.  The  theologians  tried  to  make  the  system  bequeathed 
to  them  by  Edwards  self-consistent,  to  overcome  objections  that 
came  either  from  their  own  minds  or  from  the  Arminian  English 
writers.  Hence  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  the  actual 

182  Eisher,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  424-5. 

183  Ibid.,  p.  428f f . 
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discussion  as  presented  by  Ghanning  and  others,  and  then  say  a 
brief  word  about  the  underlying  issues  between  the  two  schools 
of  thought. 

In  Channing's  sermon,  the  first  section  is  devoted  to  prin- 
ciples to  be  adopted  in  the  int erpretation  of  Scripture.  There 
is  nothing  for  our  subject  to  be  found  in  this  discussion.  In 
the  second  section  several  doctrines  are  considered.  The  first 
is  that  "there  is  one  God,  and  one  only."  His  line  of  argument 
can  be  obtained  from  the  following  quotation. 

We  understand  by  it  that  there  is  one  being,  one 
mind,  one  person,  one  intelligent  agent,  and  one 
only,  to  whom  underived  and  infinite  perfection 
and  dominion  belong.... We  find  no  intimation  that 
this  language  was  to  be  taken  in  an  unusual  sense, 
or  that  God's  unity  was  a quite  different  thing 
from  the  oneness  of  other  intelligent  beings.... 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  that, 
whilst  acknowledging  in  words,  it  subverts  in 
effect,  the  unity  of  God.  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, there  are  three  infinite  and  equal  persons, 
possessing  supreme  divinity,  oalled  the  Father, 

Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Each  of  these  three  persons, 
as  described  by  theologians,  has  his  own  parti- 
cular consciousness,  will,  and  perceptions.  They 
love  each  other,  converse  with  each  other,  and 
delight  in  each  other's  society.  They  perform  dif- 
ferent parts  of  man's  redemption,  each  having  his 
appropriate  office,  and  neither  doing  the  work  of 
the  other. .. .Here , then,  we  have  three  intelligent 
agents,  possessed  of  different  consciousness,  dif- 
ferent acts,  and  sustaining  different  relations; 
and  if  these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute 
three  minds  or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at  a loss  to 
know  how  three  minds  or  beings  are  to  be  formed. 184 


184 


Ghanning,  W.  F.,  Works,  p.  371 
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The  second  argument  that  is  considered  is  the  unity  of  Christ. 
He  objects  to  the  orthodox  interpretation  in  the  following 
language : 

According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus  Christ,  instead 
of  being  one  mind,  one  conscious,  intelligent 
principle,  whom  we  can  understand,  consists  of 
two  souls,  two  minds;  the  one  divine,  the  other 
human;  the  one  weak,  the  other  almighty;  the  one 
ignorant,  the  other  omniscient.  Now  we  maintain 
that  this  is  to  make  Christ  two  beings*  To  de- 
nominate him  one  person,  one  being,  and  yet  to 
suppose  him  made  up  of  two  minds,  infinitely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound 
language,  and  to  throw  darkness  over  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  intelligent  natures.  According  to 
the  common  doctrine,  each  of  these  two  minds  in 
Christ  has  its  own  consciousness,  its  own  will, 
its  own  perceptions.  They  have,  in  fact,  no  com- 
mon properties. .. .The  doctrine  that  one  and  the 
same  person  should  have  two  consciousnesses , two 
wills,  two  souls,  infinitely  different  from  each 
other,  this  we  think  an  enormous  tax  on  human 
credulity. 185 

In  its  place  he  puts  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  obtained  from 

Scripture  that  Christ  was  ’’one  mind,  one  being,  and  a being 

distinct  from  the  one  God.” 

He  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God, 
sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers  from  God, 
working  miracles  because  God  was  with  him;  judg- 
ing justly  because  God  taught  him,  having  claims 
on  our  belief  because  he  was  anointed  and  sealed 
by  God,  and  as  able  of  himself  to  do  nothing. 

The  New  Testament  is  filled  with  this  language. 

Now  we  ask  what  impression  this  language  was 
fitted  and  intended  to  make?  Could  any  who  heard 
it  have  imagined  that  Jesus  was  the  very  God  to  - 

whom  he  was  so  industriously  declared  to  be  inferior?108 


![■?*?  Charming.  W.  F..  Works,  p.  373 
185  Ibid.,  p.  374. 
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What  Christ  is,  man  or  angel,  Channing  does  not  say. 

Moses  Stuart  was  the  one  who  replied  from  the  orthodox 
ranks  to  Channing.  He  emphasized  the  numerical  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  saying  "the  son  possesses  not  simply  a similar  or  equal 
essence  and  perfections,  hut  numerically  the  same  as  the  father, 
without  division,  and  without  multiplication."  He  reduced  the 
Trinity  to  its  lowest  terms,  presenting  a number  of  examples 
of  ancient  writers  to  show  that  they  had  not  presented  clearly 
the  distinction  between  the  different  "persons"  of  the  Trinity. 

He  eliminates  from  theology  any  notion  of  eternal  generation. 

He  objects  to  the  doctrine  thus: 

Any  theory,  then,  respecting  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  God  which  makes  the  logos  a derived  be- 
ing, destroys  the  radical  principle — an  elemen- 
tary ingredient,  of  his  true  and  proper  divinity. 

I believe  that  the  logos  is  really  and  verily 
divine — self-existent,  uncaused,  independent, 
immutable  in  himself.  Derivation  in  any  shape 
or  in  any  measure;  as  to  all  or  part  of  his  es- 
sential predicates  as  God — whether  you  apply  to 
it  the  name  generation,  emanation,  creation, 
procession,  or  any  other  term  which  has  been 
used — derivation,  I say,  appears  essentially  in- 
compatible with  proper  divinity. 187 

This  objection  to  the  Vernal  generation  was  a part  of  the  New 
England  answer  to  the  teaching  of  Unitarianism,  though  it  must 
be  said,  that  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  nothing  new 
had  been  added  to  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Stuart  declared  further  that  the  Unitarians  were  as  unable 
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to  affirm  the  complete  unity  of  the  Godhead  as  the  orthodox 
were  his  trinity. 

Stuart  now  criticized  the  second  doctrine  of  Channing — 
regarding  the  unity  of  Christ.  But  again  he  added  nothing  to 
the  prevalent  conception  and  the  difficulty  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  Chalcedon.  That  difficulty  was  how  to  conceive  of 
Christ  as  truly  one  person,  possessed  of  a single  consciousness 
which  at  the  same  time  being  both  human  and  divine.  Calvinistic 
theology  sacrificed  the  unity  in  order  to  maintain  the  twofold- 
ness. Stuart  treated  the  problem  in  the  same  way. 

Thus  Stuart  failed  to  answer  the  questions  which  the  con- 
troversy had  raised,  which  was  to  give  intellectual  justifica- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  There  was  no  ad- 
vance in  the  doctrine  of  Chris tology,  the  Unitarians  surrended 
the  divinity  to  maintain  the  unity;  the  orthodox  surrendered 
the  unity  to  maintain  the  divinity.  Orthodoxy  came  out  of  the 
battle  maimed — for  she  had  "depotientated"  the  Trinity.  Men 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Norton  objected  to  the  Trinity  as  incredible;  Woods  main- 
tained it.  Henry  Ware  criticized  the  belief  of  the  orthodox 
in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  saying  that  their  theories  rendered 
it  an  impossibility.  He  shows  how  Woods  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  "the  consistency  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity  with  the 
moral  perfection  of  God,"  and  thus  fails.  But  he  declares  the 
character  of  man  to  be  the  main  question  at  issue  between  the 
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two  parties.  Thus  we  come  to  the  real  issue  of  the  controversy 
and  shall  present  the  main  contribution  of  Unitarianism. 

The  dignity  of  humanity  is  one  of  their  fundamental  tenets. 

There  is  in  every  human  being  a germ  of  unbounded  progress. 

In  dealing  with  the  doctrine  of  man  "Charming  was  captivated 

by  an  ideal."  For  he  saw  the  possibility  of  what  he  might  be, 

of  what  he  ought  to  be;  he  did  not  quite  see  what  he  was . Henry 

Ware  swings  over  to  the  Pelagian  position  in  his  remarks. 

Man  is  by  nature,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
he  is  born  into  the  world,  as  he  comes  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator,  innocent  and  pure;  free 
from  all  moral  corruption,  as  well  as  destitute 
of  all  positive  holiness;  and  until  he  has,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  actually  formed  a 
character  either  good  or  bad,  an  object  of  the 
divine  complacency  and  favor.  The  complacency 
and  favor  of  the  Creator  are  expressed  in  all 
the  kind  provisions  that  are  made  by  the  consti- 
tution of  things  for  his  improvement  and  happi- 
ness. He  is  by  nature  no  more  inclined  or  dis- 
posed to  vice  than  to  virtue,  and  is  equally 
capable  in  the  ordinary  use  of  his  faculties  and 
with  the  common  assistance  afforded  him,  of  either. 

He  derives  from  his  ancestors  a frail  and  mortal 
nature;  is  made  with  appetites  which  fit  him  for 
the  condition  of  being  in  which  God  has  placed 
him;  but  in  order  for  them  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses intended,  they  are  so  strong  as  to  be  very 
liable  to  abuse  by  excess.  He  has  passions  im- 
planted in  him  which  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  but  which  are  equally  capable 
of  impelling  him  into  a wrong  or  a right  course. 

He  had  natural  affections,  all  of  them  originally 
good,  but  liable  by  a wrong  direction  to  be  the 
occasion  of  error  and  sin.  He  has  reason  and 
conscience  to  direct  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
enable  him  to  choose  aright,  which  reason  may  yet 
be  neglected  or  perverted,  and  conscience  mis- 
guided. The  whole  of  these  together  make  up  what 
constitutes  his  trial  and  probation.  They  make 
him  an  accountable  being,  a proper  subject  to  be 
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treated  according  as  he  shall  make  a right  or 
wrong  choice,  being  equally  capable  of  either, 
and  as  free  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 188 

The  second  great  contribution  by  Channing  and  others  is 
the  leading  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Calvinism  asserted 
continually  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Against  that  the  men  of  the 
Unitarian  faith  were  continually  asserting  the  paternal  char- 
acter of  the  Deity.  In  the  powerful  reaction  against  the  por- 
trayal of  God  as  finding  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  torments  of  the  lost,  the  paternal  relationship  was  stressed. 
All  that  was  needed  was  a return  to  filial  allegiance  to  the 
fathe  r. 

There  is  no  call  here  to  follow  Unitarianism  into  its  more 
detailed  developments.  The  concern  here  is  the  way  in  which  it 
influenced  the  New  England  theology  as  such.  Dr.  Frank  Hugh 
Foster  sums  up  the  position  of  Hew  England  Theology  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  controversy  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself  was  more 
firmly  than  ever  believed  to  be  grounded  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  though  it  had 
taken  a depotentiated  form  from  which  it  did 
not  recover  during  the  career  of  the  school. 

2.  The  divinity  of  Christ  was  established  afresh 
as  a Biblical  doctrine,  and  its  practical 
effects  upon  life  and  worship  were  secured; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  person  was  thrown 
into  even  greater  confusion  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been  in,  the  unity  of  his  person, 
still  nominally  maintained,  being  almost  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  style  of  argument 
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adopted  to  maintain  his  divinity. 

3.  In  the  anthropological  position,...  in  main- 
taining the  corruption  of  human  nature  and  the 
universality  of  sin,  they  affirmed,  though 
without  successful  adjustment,  both  the  free- 
dom of  man  and  his  voluntariness  in  all  sin, 
and  the  certainty  of  his  future  sinful  actions. 

4.  The  benevolence  of  God  in  respect  to  both  of 
these  elements — both  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world  with  its  resulting  corruption  of 
our  nature,  and  the  election  of  men  with  its 
consequent  "praeterition"  of  some — was  defended 
with  a success  only  modified  by  the  weak  spot 
in  the  theory  of  freedom,  and  became  tenfold 
stronger  as  an  inalienable  component  of  the 
system. 

5.  Something  was  done... to  exhibit  the  connection 
of  the  atonement  with  the  love  of  God  as  its 
consummate  and  necessary  expression. 189 


G.  The  Collapse. 


In  this  chapter  the  genesis  of  the  Hew  England  theology 
has  been  traced  to  Calvinism  in  Geneva.  Erom  thence  Calvinism 
crossed  into  England.  There  through  the  evolution  of  the  po- 
litical and  religious  history  of  England  the  evolvement  of  the 
Puritan  mind  was  witnessed.  Its  theology  was  Genevan.  The 
Puritans  came  to  America  and  fought  to  subdue  the  stubborn 
soil.  In  America  there  was  the  early  workings  of  the  Puritan 
mind  in  the  colonial  period;  the  forces  which  were  creeping  in 
leading  a to  the  undermining  of  their  Calvinism  .were  seen'i 
Edwards  bolstered  the  sagging  doctrines.  We  surveyed  the  pe- 
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culiar  stamp  which  he  placed  upon  his  inherited  belief.  We  set 
forth  the  main  emphases  of  the  New  England  Theology  as  it  was 
expounded  and  modified  from  its  original  Calvinism.  Suddenly 
the  whole  structure  collapsed.  About  the  year  1880  it  was  in 
control  of  all  the  seminaries  of  the  Congregational  church  and 
in  some  of  the  Presbyterian.  Fifteen  years  later,  all  the  pro- 
fessors who  had  occupied  the  chairs  of  influence  in  these  sem- 
inaries had  been  replaced.  None  of  the  new  teachers  could  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  New  England  school.  The  system  of  thought 
had  endured  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  had  dominated 
the  ecclesiastical  councils,  the  pulpits,  the  pews  and  the  teach- 
ing positions  in  the  theological  seminaries.  And  then  suddenly, 
it  collapsed. 

The  history  of  Calvinism  presents  a mighty  indictment  a- 
1 80 

gainst  the  system.  Early  it  had  been  a stronghold  of  faith 

when  men  felt  themselves  to  be  the  elect  of  Cod  predestined  to 

the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.  There  was  something?  majestic 

in  the  way  it  hurled  the  ’’forces  of  a half -drowned  Holland”  a- 

gainst  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  day. 

Calvinism  tore  at  the  same  time  an  empire  from 
the  grasp  of  Austria.  It  elevated  England  to 
the  position  of  the  leading  European  power.  It 
could  also  fire  the  hearts  of  the  humble  and 
enable  them  to  effect  great  things,  and  had  for- 
ever laid  its  claim  to  the  grateful  appreciation 
of  .America  when  it  created  out  of  the  peasants 

Poster,  P.  H. , A Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology, 
p.  543. 
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of  Scrooby  and  Bawtry  a church  which  had  the  en- 
ergy to  face  exile  and  the  unknown  dangers  of  a 
new  continent  for  their  faith's  sake  .1  •'l 

But  this  activity  was  not  the  total  picture.  The  system  so 
magnified  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  so  obscured  human  freedom 
that  it  exercised  a paralyzing  effect  where  it  existed  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  came  gradually  to  strangle  the  religious 
life  of  the  churches  especially  under  the  influences  of  the 
frontier  conditions  in  New  England.  It  was  a non-ethical  re- 
ligion placing  stress  on  the  external  and  not  encouraging  inner 
spiritual  development.  Holiness  was  made  a state  to  be  entered 
into  by  justification.  It  consisted  in  an  attitude  of  the  soul 
rather  than  an  activity.  Some  of  the  virtues  were  temperance, 
meekness,  love  but  the  system  provided  no  basis  for  their  being 
called  virtues.  A set  form  for  holy  living  was  established  and 
people  were  seldom  brought  face-to-face  in  personal  communion 
with  God. 

Under  forensic  justification  and  the  imputation 
to  a man  of  both  sin  and  righteousness  which  were 
not  his,  his  salvation  was  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing a thing  in  which,  however  great  his  concern, 
his  part  was  little  or  nothing. 192 

Its  cardinal  sin  was  its  injuriousness  to  practical  religious 

piety. 

Other  tendencies  of  the  times  added  to  this  indictment. 


191  Foster,  F.  H. , A Genetic  History  of  New  England  Theology, 
p.  544. 
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During  the  first  hundred,  years  of  its  trial  in  America  new 
forces  were  entering  America.  The  appeal  to  consciousness  had 
become  a part  of  English  thinking  under  the  influence  of  Locke. 
This  consciousness  gave  a new  doctrine  of  freedom  which  clamored 
for  utterance.  A new  religious  spirit  had  come  in.  This  spirit 
was  manifested  in  England  by  Wesley  and  in  America  by  Edwards. 
The  new  empirical  method  introduced  by  Bacon  of  dealing  with  ob- 
jects of  thought,  the  exact  opposite  to  the  system  of  Calvinism, 
received  a powerful  impulse  from  Newton.  To  all  this  ferment 
was  added  the  Arminian  influence.  In  New  England  the  system  of 
Calvinism  underwent  a thoroughgoing  criticism. 

The  New  England  men  took  these  new  instruments  of  thought 
and  sought  to  justify  the  system  and  to  meet  all  objections 
against  that  system  but  in  main  holding  to  its  central  points. 
They  believed  they  were  defining  the  old  system  in  a new  way. 

They  did  effect  changes.  The  conservatism  of  Edwards  led 
him  to  deny  to  man  freedom  of  the  will.  "Still  in  him  even  the 
tendency  of  the  day  toward  a real  freedom  was  so  strong  that  he 

gave  man  practically  a much  larger  freedom  than  his  theory  al- 
193 

lowed."  The  new  sense  of  consciousness  witnessed  strongly 
for  freedom.  By  very  gradual  steps  with  many  digressions  ad- 
vance was  made.  Then  the  system  slipped  back  into  the  determin- 
ism of  Edwards.  Further  they  made  God  an  intelligible  and 
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imitable  being  in  that  they  taught  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
were  comprised  in  love.  They  prepared  the  way  for  the  shift  to 
be  made  from  God  as  arbitrary  will  to  the  construction  of  the 
idea  of  God  upon  the  nature  of  man. 

n 94 

Dr,  Foster  gives  the  following  reasons  for  its  collapse." 

It  failed  when  it  sacrificed  freedom  to  the  Calvinism  of  the 
old  system.  The  causality  of  God  is  exalted  in  the  Calvinistic 
system.  The  New  England  theologians  felt  that  they  had  to  main- 
tain a scheme  of  determinism  to  maintain  this  sole  causality. 
They  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  for  freedom  from  conscious- 
ness but  at  last  decided  against  it.  That  choice  was  the  sys- 
tem’s judgment.  The  second  reason  for  its  collapse  is  found  in 
the  a priori  character  of  the  reasoning  with  which  the  system 
was  defended.  The  whole  system  was  committed  to  such  a multi- 
tude of  presuppositions  in  regard  to  the  special  creation  of 
each  human  soul,  and  the  entire  separation  of  humanity  from  the 
animal  v/orld  in  dignity  and  meaning,  that  it  could  not  survive 
the  triumph  of  evolution  as  a philosophy  of  man  and  life.  The 
third  reason  for  its  collapse  is  that  it  did  not  meet  squarely 
the  controversies  of  the  period.  The  questionings  that  arose 
were  carried  by  a mere  appeal  to  authority. 

The  house  of  faith  had  fallen.  Someone,  some  voice  was 
needed  for  the  building  of  a new  citadel  using  the  worth  of  the 

1 94. 
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old,  accepting  the  contributions  of  scientific  scholarship, 
using  new  methods  of  reasoning,  grounding  the  faith  on  a sounder 
philosophical  basis.  The  outstanding  voice  heard  in  New  Eng- 
land at  the  turning  of  the  century  was  that  of  George  Angier 
Gordon,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Congregational  Church  in  Boston. 
We  turn  our  attention  to  a survey  of  his  life  and  work  in  its 
individual  attempt  to  rebxiild  the  faith. 


, . 
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CHAP TEH  II 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND  CAREER  OP  GEORGS  A.  GOPDOIT 

War  clouds  were  hanging  low  over  the  European  horizon. 

Russia  was  at  war  with  Turkey;  the  French  and  British  fleets 
were  hovering  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles — for  observa- 
tion. A year  was  to  pass  before  the  immortal  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  in  the  battle  of  Baiaklava  and  the  advent  of  the 
"Lady  with  the  Lamp,T  in  the  dim  corridors  of  the  hospital. 

Queen  Victoria  was  on  the  English  throne  surrounded  by  her 
galaxy  of  stars,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Palmerston.  Bismark  was  in  preparation  for  the  call  to  the  of- 
fice of  Prime  Minister.  Louis  Napoleon  III  was  Emperor  of  the 
French  by  an  overwhelming  plebescite.  Pope  Pios  IX  was  on  the 
papal  throne  in  Rome,  on  the  point  of  raising  belief  in  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  a necessary  dogma 
of  faith.  John  Henry  Newman  had  already  spent  nine  years  in 
submission  to  Rome.  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
fourteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  in  the  White  House 
and  Commodore  Perry  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Yedo,  Japan. 
Schleiermacher,  Hegel  and  Kant  had  closed  their  careers  during 
the  preceding  generation.  The  ink  on  Karl  Marx's  Communistic 
Manifesto  was  six  years  dry.  Darwin,  Strauss,  Ritschl,  Renan, 


Dorner  were  publishing  the  results  of  their  study.  Lyman  Beecher, 
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Horace  Bushnell,  Edwards  A.  Park,  Nathaniel  77.  Taylor,  the  last 
of  the  great  exponents  of  the  Hew  England  Theology  were  still 
living  and  working  when  across  the  seas,  on  the  quiet  estate  of 
Pitodrie,  in  the  parish  of  Oyne,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  George 
Gordon  was  born.  It  was  January  2,  1853. 

A.  Family  Heredity. 

The  estate  on  which  his  father  was  overseer  nestled  on  the 
side  of  Bennachie,  a black  and  sombre  mountain,  two  thousand 
feet  high,  rising  in  pyramidal  form  to  a seemingly  greater  height. 
That  mountain  was  the  "immemorial  sentinel,  the  great  Recorder 
of  human  events  of  all  east  Aberdeenshire,"  eight  miles  or  so 
from  the  sea.  like  other  hills,  worn  and  wasted  by  the  years, 
it  had  witnessed  the  loves  and  hates,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
pathos  and  selfishness,  the  worship  and  education  that  had  gone 
into  the  character  of  the  sturdy  toilers  of  the  soil. 

His  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  came  from  a neighboring 
parish,  called  Insch.  This  family  of  Gordons,  who  tenanted  the 
farm  of  Largie,  were  inclined  to  claim  descent  from  the  Rothney 
family,  and  ultimately  the  Gordons  of  Huntley.  But  the  records 
are  not  clear.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  for  800  years  the 
Gordons  had  claimed  Aberdeenshire  as  their  home  and  the  blood 
of  the  ancient  Gordon  clan  flowed  in  the  veins  of  George  Gordon. 

His  father,  George  Gordon  of  Pitodrie,  was  a scientific  farmer, 
who  did  his  work  to  satisfy  two  tests,  utility  and  beauty.  It 
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was  in  the  fields,  the  straight  furrows,  the  smooth,  circular 
stacks  of  grain,  the  green  meadows,  the  pasturing  cattle,  the 
peaceful  farm  buildings  where  his  sense  of  beauty  was  acute. 

He  was  a man  of  the  soil  intent  upon  wresting  from  nature  in  a 
stern  fight,  the  frugal  necessities  of  life.  He  was  a man  of 
understanding,  with  a clear,  strong  intellect,  trained  by  an 

t 

excellent  common-school  education. 

The  dignity  of  the  hills  was  in  him;  unconsciously  he  had 
that  dignity.  But  they  in  turn  failed  to  move  him  by  their 
beauty.  Equally  strong  was  a certain  independence  of  spirit. 

He  could  not  endure  the  feudalistic  superiority  of  the  rich  when 
it  was  emphasized  by  temper.  He  had  been  a notable  agricultur- 
alist and  served  as  factor  to  Colonel  Gordon  of  Cluny  in  the 
islands  of  the  outer  Hebrides.  Because  his  own  nature,  though 
noble,  was  undisciplined,  uncontrolled , he  gave  up,  one  after 
the  other,  fine  positions  till  he  returned  to  the  life  of  over- 
seer. This  happened  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Until  his 
death,  twenty-five  years  later,  he  labored  on  the  level  from 
which  he  had  arisen.  "The  bright  morning  had  gone  to  wreck  by 
noon,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  there  met  him  only  sleet  and 
rain  and  stormy  winds. But,  rather  than  becoming  bitter,  he 
rose  in  stature,  increased  in  wisdom,  knowledge  and  moral  dig- 
nity, won  a living  for  his  family  of  ten,  and  earned  the  respect 
of  his  neighbors. 

1 Gordon,  George  A.,  I.Iy  Education  and  Religion,  p.  24. 
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Gordon’s  paternal  grandfather  was  an  elder  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  upright,  proud,  industrious,  a God-fearing  man, 
and,  therefore,  without  any  other  fear.  The  story  is  told  of 
how  one  of  his  sons  (this  would  be  George  A.  Gordon’s  uncle)  who 
was  noted  for  his  strength,  once  caught  a mad  bull  by  the  horns 
in  the  village  of  Insch  and  held  it  until  assistance  came. 
Gordon's  grandfather  reared  ten  children.  This  William  Gordon, 
for  that  was  his  name,  was  a farmer  and  a teacher.  When  his 
children  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  each  received  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  a considerable  sum  considering  the  time,  place, 
and  purchasing  power  of  money.  Five  of  the  eight  sons  became 
farmers  in  Scotland,  three  of  them  emigrated  to  New  Zealand. 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  his  youngest  son 
had  returned  from  a successful  life  in  New  Zealand,  the  old 
gentleman  was  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year  by 
that  son.  He  declined,  preferring  to  live  with  his  wife  on 
seventy-five  dollars  a year  and  keep  his  independence . Besides, 
his  wife  had  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  had  not  been 
touched  as  yet. 

John  Calvin’s  faith  was  his  faith.  His  children  were  nur- 
tured in  it  too.  Prayers,  morning  and  evening,  a daily  chapter 
from  the  Bible,  a Psalm  sung,  guided  the  worship  of  his  family. 
But  the  sternness  of  Calvinism  was  broken  at  Hallowe’en,  Christ- 
mas and  at  other  times  when  the  exuberance  of  eight  boys  and  two 
girls  could  no  longer  be  hemmed  in  by  theology.  Moral  dignity. 
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clean  honor,  great  human  worth,  was  in  his  grandfather.  His 
career  in  his  own  sphere  was  an  epic. 

GordonTs  paternal  grandmother,  Helen  Roger  of  Insch,  had  in 
abundance  some  of  the  best  things  in  life.  "Grace  of  spirit, 
ready  sympathy,  tenderness,  fullness  of  heart,  eager  and  loving 
solicitude  for  the  highest  good  of  all  her  kith  and  kin,"  were 
here . 

Her  serene  sadness,  her  beauty  in  old  age,  and  her 
goodness  have  remained  with  me  a pathetic  and  in- 
fluential memory,  and  I can  see  her  now  in  that 
far  past,  among  the  swift-gathe ring  shadows  of 
evening,  her  children  long  gone  from  her,  her  work 
almost  done,  with  wonder  and  the  sense  of  the  sor- 
rowful mystery  of  life  in  her  sad  sweet  eyes.  We 
knew  each  other  at  once  and  forever  as  friends.2 

let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  the  ancestry  of  this  man  on  his 
mother's  side.  When  he  was  five  years  of  age  he  visited  his 
great-grandmother.  She  was  a MacDonald,  a native  of  the  island 
of  Skye.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  sometime  in  the  1820's,  she  had 
left  Scotland  to  go  to  South  Carolina  with  her  two  sons.  There, 
for  twenty  years  she  labored  by  their  side;  then  returned  to  the 
land  that  gave  her  birth.  At  90,  Gordon  and  his  mother  visited 
her  for  the  last  time.  She,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  George 
Gordon,  at  the  age  of  five,  were  exactly  the  same  height.  They 
were  greeted  with  a Celtic  flood  of  endearment,  with  many  kisses, 
(disgusting  of  course  for  a grown-up  young  man  of  five),  and 
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then  she  ran  for  the  whiskey  bottle  and  teapot.  Among  the  sac- 
red memories  of  his  childhood  is  the  story,  caught  through  a 
half-opened  door,  of  the  recital  of  the  death  of  this  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald. We  use  Gordon's  own  telling  of  the  story. 

She  informed  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hutcheon,  who  was 
visiting  her,  that  she  was  to  die  that  afternoon 
at  four  o’clock.  She  took  her  bath  with  the  serenity 
of  Socrates  before  he  drank  the  hemlock,  called  for 
the  white  graveclothes  that  had  long  been  in  readi- 
ness, dressed  herself  in  them,  took  to  her  bed  at 
two  o’clock,  and  at  four,  quietly  and  tenderly 
breathed  her  last.*5 

Gordon’s  maternal  grandmother,  Catharine  Fraser  Hutcheon, 

was  a native  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  A feeder  of  the  mendicant 

and  the  vagrant,  she  was  an  amazing  woman. 

Her  tongue  took  the  skin  off  wherever  it  struck, 
like  a cat’s,  and  her  kindness  would  immediately 
nurse  and  heal  the  wound.  I knew  her  well  and, 
in  my  boyhood,  loved  her  beyond  any  human  being 
except  my  mother.  Her  sarcastic  speech  was  poetry 
to  me,  and  her  wide  power  of  characterization  was 
of  the  nature  of  the  finest  caricature;  it  depicted 
the  truth  always,  but  in  exaggerated  and  amusingly 
distorted  forms.  Her  sons-in-law,  for  whom  she 
would  have  given  her  life,  were  the  habitual  tar- 
gets of  this  weapon.... My  father  owing  to  his  dig- 
nity and  reserve,  was  ”My  Lord."^ 

Gordon’s  maternal  grandfather,  David  Hutcheon,  was  noted  for 

his  wit  and  humor,  agility  and  strength.  Three  of  his  four  sons 

were  noted  for  their  strength  and  agility,  but  their  father 

coudl  beat  them  at  every  event  at  the  age  of  fifty.  At  forty- 


's 
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five  he  could  leap  twenty  feet.  Between  six  in  the  morning  and 
twelve  in  the  evening  }ie  had  once  walked  seventy- two  miles.  His 
only  defenses  on  the  lonely  public  roads  as  he  drove  his  horse 
through  the  lonely  woods  were  his  fists.  They  had  dynamite  in 
them. 

GordonTs  mother,  Catherine  Hutcheon,  married  at  the  age  of 

fourteen  years,  eight  months.  Thirteen  children  were  born  into 

5 

that  home.  In  religious  tradition  she  was  a Methodist.'  Her 
education  was  imperfect  but  her  memory  for  poetry  and  wise  pre- 
cepts was  wonderful.  She  was  superior  to  her  husband  in  imagin- 
ation, in  insight,  in  speculative  faculty,  in  sympathy.  She  had 
the  faculty  of  a moving  and  refined  expression;  when  she  w rote, 
which  was  seldom,  the  result  was  a sacred  writing.  She  was  a 
comrade  of  her  children,  telling  ghost-stories  in  the  long  win- 
ter Scottish  evenings.  With  skilful  hands,  made  sure  and  strong 
by  perfect  health,  a melodious  heart,  kept  tuned  by  innumerable 
ballads,  she  brightened  the  darkest  days  by  her  presence.  She 
loved  her  family  passionately;  at  a parting  with  any  child  her 
deathless  love  and  unutterable  woe  were  sanctified  by  the  few 
tears  that  were  shed.  She  recovered  from  such  an  experience  by 
seclusion  for  days  with  her  Bible. 

Gordon  had  the  same  heredity  as  many  of  Hew  England.  Life 
was  sombre,  serious.  He  says 

^ Letter  of  George  A.  Gordon  to  Dr.  Earl  Marlatt,  dated  November 
9,  1925.  In  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  Marlatt. 
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One  great  fault  I found  in  my  ancestors,  looking 
at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  boyhood,  they 
were  all  of  them  too  fond  of  work  and  too  religious. 

Work  was  for  them  the  romance  of  existence  and  re- 
ligion was  a continuous  and  passionate  joy. 6 

Self-respect  and  sympathy  were  wedded  to  manhood  among  those 
Scottish  crags.  But  all  through  his  life,  he  was  conscious  of 
the  two  streams  of  influence  flowing  side  by  side.  As  the  cur- 
rents of  two  uniting  rivers  often  flow  side  by  side  for  some 
distance  before  they  finally  coalesce,  so  Gordon  felt  the  stream 
of  Celtic  fire,  from  the  profoundly  meditative,  imaginative, 
great-hearted  mother,  flowing  side  by  side  with  the  stream  of 
Saxon  wariness  of  judgment,  from  the  clear,  logical,  strong, 
commanding  father.  The  poem  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  is  used 
by  him  to  express  this  feeling. 

A soldier  of  the  Cromwell  stamp, 

With  sword  and  psalm  book  by  his  die. 

At  home  alike  in  church  and  camp: 

Austere  he  lived,  and  smileless  died. 

But  she,  a creature  soft  and  fine-- 

From  Spain,  some  say,  some  say  from  France; 

Within  her  veins  leapt  blood  like  wine — 

She  led  her  Roundhead  lord  a dance! 

In  Grantham  Church  they  lie  asleep; 

Just  where,  the  verger  may  not  know. 

Strange  that  two  hundred  years  should  keep 
The  old  ancestral  fires  aglow! 

In  me  these  two  have  met  again; 

To  each  my  nature  owes  a part: 

To  one,  the  cool  and  reasoning  brain; 

To  one,  the  quick,  unreasoning  heart. 
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The  hlood  of  the  Highlands,  the  blood  of  the  lowlands,  the  blood 
of  the  Gordons,  the  Frasers,  the  MacDonalds,  the  Hutcheons,  the 
Rogers,  flowed  in  his  veins.  These  are  names  to  conjure  with  in 
Scottish  history. 


B.  Other  Influences. 

1.  Nature. 

But  parental  heredity  is  not  the  only  stream  that  pours  its 
flood  into  the  broad  river  of  human  existence.  On  the  contrary. 
Though  the  color  of  the  biological  stream  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, there  are  other  currents  which  add  their  hues  to  the  on- 
ward flowing,  ever- flowing  river  of  life.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  that  immeasurable,  incalculable,  infinite  background  against 
which  individual  human  beings  stand,  the  whole  stream  of  physical 
existence,  the  physical  and  spiritual  character  of  the  universe 
itself,  the  being  and  character  of  God,  but  rather  of  other  cer- 
tain streams  of  specific  influence,  the  courses  of  which  can  be 
more  definitely  traced  and  surveyed.  Five  of  these  v/ill  be  con- 
sidered. They  are  nature,  school,  religion,  work,  and  early 
associates. 

His  reaction  to  nature  at  the  age  of  four  he  describes  as 
"a  wonder,  a splendor,  and  a terror."  The  wonderment  is  ex- 
pressed in  that 

I was  puzzled  by  the  horizon  line;  I could  not  be 
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convinced  that  I could  not  touch  the  sky  where  it 
rested  on  the  earth  were  I only  there.  The  same 
puzzle  confronted  me  about  the  mountains.  The 
sunset  clouds,  all  purple  and  gold,  overhung  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  and  I was  sure  that  if  I 
then  could  have  stood  on  the  hilltop,  I might  have 
thrust  my  hand  into  the  blaze  of  glory. '• 

Mountains  in  Scotland  there  were.  But  they  seemed  somber, 
solitary,  unresponsive  to  him  when  he  was  but  four.  Remote, 
they  were  and  stern;  gloomy  even  in  the  sunshine,  the  ’’first  to 
invade  the  perfection  of  the  day,  the  last  to  consent  to  its 
restoration.  Barren,  unlovely,  save  for  a few  weeks  in  autumn 

O 

when  the  heather  was  in  bloom.”  Gruel  was  the  wind  when  it 
hurtled  down  from  the  mountainside  lashing  and  slashing  in  its 
fury.  The  oats  and  hay  and  grass,  tormented  by  the  cruel  foe, 
tossed  and  writhed  in  their  agony.  The  wild  pitilessness  of  the 
boundless  world  was  graphically  portrayed  when  the  wind  terror- 
ized the  sea  sending  hundreds  of  sailors  to  their  doom.  Wild 
flowers  were  associated  with  work  or  sore  lacerated  feet.  Daisies 
were  sweet  but  the  soil  that  grew  them  was  polluted.  The  broom 
meant  toil;  the  whin  sore  feet.  The  rose  was  for  the  rich;  so 
were  the  lilies.  The  honeysuckle  suggested  the  polecat;  the 
flora  the  gardens  of  the  great.  The  primrose,  in  the  lonely 
woodlands,  pure  and  sweet,  was  loved.  Only  the  trees,  streams, 
and  sunshine,  were  dear  to  his  young  heart.  Fishing  in  the  brook 

Z Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  46. 
a Ibid. , p.  47. 
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with  a cousin  for  minnows,  long  hours  were  once  spent  in  heavenly 
happiness.  That  cloudless  morning  was  as  fair  as  Eden  "when  as 
yet  there  was  no  serpent  and  no  "break  between  the  soul  of  man  and 
the  Soul  of  the  universe."  The  river  which  flowed  hard  by  his 
grandfather's  house,  was  a "fearful  enchantment."  Fearful  be- 
cause of  the  drowned  men  and  boys;  enchanted  because  the  murmur 
of  voices  of  a thousand  years  of  the  Gordons  and  Hutcheons,  the 
Frasers  and  the  MacDonalds  and  the  Hogers  that  it  carried  in 
its  bosom.  A glorious  birth  was  the  sunshine,  bathing  his  soul 
in  sunbeams.  Sheep,  oxen,  and  horses  were  for  work . The  New- 
foundland dog,  his  playmate  at  his  grandfathe r fs , must  live 
still — so  tender  and  massive  was  his  soul.  The  impressions  of 
his  fourth  summer  are  these;  they  undergo  progressive  change  as 
the  sunlight  of  the  years  ripens  into  golden  grain  the  experience 
of  life. 

In  his  more  mature  thought,  he  came  to  the  conviction  that 
the  measure  of  the  influence  of  Nature  upon  the  mind  cannot  be 
analyzed.  For  it  is  mystic,  deep,  unfathomable.  In  his  auto- 
biography, My  Education  and  Religion,  he  indicated  three  ways  in 
which  Nature  has  affected  him.  The  first  is  that  of  Nature  con- 
sidered in  herself.  The  fact  that  nature  filled  him  with  pity 
and  fear  has  been  mentioned.  There  was  also  the  river,  the  ob- 
ject of  mournful  sympathy,  running  on  and  on,  with  no  rest,  no 

holidays,  never  returning.  Trees  there  were  that  bent  before 
the  wind  and  rain  of  Scotland,  sometimes  standing  fast,  sometimes 
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uprooted,  ofttimes  broken  and  maimed.  That  is  life;  struggle 
and  pain.  The  grass  was  tormented  by  the  same  wind  that  tor- 
tured the  sea,  making  it  moan  in  restlessness  on  the  desolate 
beach.  The  mountains  were  lonely  with  their  nearest  companions 
far  away  across  the  valley.  Lonely  were  the  stars  too, 

God-forsaken  lamps  blinking  about  in  infinite 
space.  Thus,  early  there  was  a feeling  of  pity 
toward  nature;  analyzed  in  subsequent  years  as 
a revolt  toward  humanity,  TTGod  through  man,  God 
through  the  best  human  beings,  God  through  the 
ideal  man."9 10 

The  second  educational  influence  of  nature  upon  his  adoles- 
cent years,  as  he  saw  it  in  his  maturity,  was  that  of  supersti- 
tion. Nature  and  the  unearthly,  the  supernatural,  have  been 
closely  bound  for  ages.  "A  great  part  of  education  is  in  the 
triumph  over  superstition  thrown  into  one’s  face  by  nature. 

One  of  the  things  over  which  he  had  victory  is  told  very  vividly 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

When  we  boys  came  home  at  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night  from  a visit  to  the  village  where  we  had 
had  a jolly  time,  as  we  were  passing  a barn  we 
would  stop  and  listen,  and  each  would  say  to  the 
other,  "Do  you  hear  the  flails  going?"  The  flails 
were  the  instruments  by  which  the  grain  was 
threshed  in  the  generation  ahead  of  mine  and  a 
long  v/ ay  back  into  time.  The  idea  was  that  if  on 
the  farm  there  had  been  a murder  or  some  cruel 
misdeed  fifty,  a hundred,  two  hundred,  or  five 
hundred  years  ago,  at  night  when  everything  was 
still  one  could  hear  the  flails  plying  in  the  barn. 

We  never  stopped  to  listen  that  we  did  not  hear 
the  flails.  In  company  with  others,  or  alone,  I 


9 Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  56. 
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have  listened  and  tried  to  imagine  that  I did  not 
hear  them,  hut  they  were  always  there;  and  there 
were  always  two  at  it;  there  was  the  rhythm,  flip 
flop,  flip  flop,  right  through  the  dark  and  terri- 
ble night.  Here  was  the  world  of  darkness,  of 
principalities  and  powers,  demonstrating  its 
ghastly  reality.  Two  or  three  of  us  would  go  to- 
gether and  open  the  barn  door,  and  then  the  noise 
would  cease;  but  when  we  closed  the  door,  we  could 
hear  the  flails  going  again.  That  superstition 
was  a weird  antagonist  and  teacher.il 

Another  equally  revealing  incident  is  that  of  the  graveyard  ex- 
perience. 

From  Plato  downwards,  there  is  the  belief  that  un- 
happy spirits  come  back  and  sit  on  the  tombs  where 
their  bodies  repose;  that  is,  I suppose,  an  im- 
memorial superstition  and  a very  real  one.  There 
was  current  in  my  boyhood  the  story  of  the  minis- 
ter’s wife  who  had  died  and  was  buried  too  soon. 

The  gravedigger  noticed  that  onhher  finger  was  a 
gold  ring,  and  he  resolved  to  come  unseen  and  take 
it.  He  came  that  very  night,  dug  open  the  grave, 
unsealed  the  casket,  but  could  not  get  the  ring 
off  the  finger.  He  was  not  to  be  beaten;  he  took 
his  penknife  and  began  to  cut  off  the  finger,  in 
order  to  get  the  ring.  The  dead  woman,  who  was 
only  in  a swoon,  gave  a cry  of  pain,  sat  up  in  her 
white  graveclothes--Scottish  people  always  clothed 
their  dead  in  white — the  horrified  gravedigger  fled 
and  the  woman  went  home,  was  recognized  by  her  hus- 
band, and  lived  with  him  for  twenty  years  afterward. 

We  boys  read  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  or 
thought  we  did,  "Twice  dead  and  twice  buried,"  and 
then  passed  it  in  the  pitch  dark,  fearing  that  she 
would  rise  again. I2 

The  third  educational  force  of  Nature,  as  it  played  its 
part  on  his  life  as  he  philosophized  about  it  later,  is  that 
"nature  is  greatest  as  an  educator  when  she  is  invested  with 
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humanity. ”3-3  Nature  is  the  home  of  lovely  people,  people  who 

looked  out  with  pity  and  sympathy  upon  a life  struggling  to  he 

free.  He  remembered  his  great-grandmother  and  her  sojourn  in 

South  Carolina  for  twenty  years,  to  return  to  Scotland  at  eighty. 

There  in  the  valley  my  ancestors  cultivated  the  soil 
for  hundreds  of  years,  in  which  they  gained  char- 
acter, displayed  industry,  wo n independence , faith 
in  Cod,  great  human  quality,  and  where  Nature  be- 
came beautiful  to  them  and  to  me.  Mountains,  rivers, 
plains,  the  seas,  the  whole  Scottish  peninsula, 
became  to  me  a symbol  of  a great  race  of  men  and 
women,  who  loved,  toiled,  suffered,  believed  in  God, 
died,  and  left  behind  them  a mantle  of  humanity 
thrown  over  the  whole. 


2.  School. 

School  days  were  happy  days  for  Gordon.  The  courtesy  taught 
by  his  family  insisted  that  he  raise  his  hat  to  the  minister  who 
looked  after  the  soul,  to  the  doctor  who  took  care  of  the  body 
and  to  the  schoolmaster  who  trained  the  mind.  In  the  modest 
school  building,  wholesome,  well-ventilated,  well-heated  with 
eighty  to  one  hundred  other  boys  he  learned  his  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  Geography  was  taught  from  the  maps  that  covered 
the  wall.  Latin  was  recited  by  the  boys  who  were  putting  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  college.  Yocal  music,  literature,  his- 
tory each  received  a turn.  School  was  opened  with  Scripture, 
the  singing  of  a Psalm  and  prayer.  Luring  the  school  days,  the 


13  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Eeligion.  p.  62 
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Pentateuch  was  covered  at  least  five  times,  the  Gospel  several. 
The  shorter  Catechism,  an  outline  of  Calvinistic  theology,  with 
its  one  hundred  questions  and  answers  was  committed  to  memory 
with  no  attempt  at  understanding. 

There  were  no  weeping  parents  in  those  days;  the  teachers 
were  right  every  time.  Two  of  them  were  women  teachers;  the  one 
who  taught  him  his  letters  had  a voice  like  a siren  whistle;  the 
other  was  a creature  of  the  rarest  loveliness.  The  men  teachers, 

all  of  whom  were  university  men  in  transitu  for  the  ministry, 

were  exceptional  not  only  for  inflexibly  high  standards,  sever- 
ity and  thoroughness,  hut  absolute  in  the  determination  to  ac- 
cept nothing  but  the  best  from  the  pupils.  One  of  these  was  a 
Mr.  Dunn,  a cousin  of  his  mother’s.  When  George  Gordon  and  his 
older  brother  were  dispatched  to  school,  their  father  handed 
them  a letter  to  be  given  to  the  teacher.  The  curiosity  of  the 
boys  was  greater  than  their  sense  of  postmanship.  They  opened 
the  letter  and  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Dunn,  I am  sending  my  boys  to  your  ex- 
cellent school.  They  are  very  wild  boys.  Will 

you  be  especially  severe  with  them? 15 

Duty  was  swallowed  up  in  self-preservation;  their  father  never 

received  an  answer  to  this  latter. 

School  life  was  rich  in  things  besides  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  and  the  geography  which  he  studied  well.  He 
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learned  to  love  certain  fellow-students,  to  fight,  to  love  good 
literature . 

later  reflection  upon  this  phase  of  his  student  life  led 
him  to  say: 

Had  love  been  added  to  stern  justice,  had  the 
teacher  been  our  friend  and  our  comrade,  had  he 
spoken  to  the  higher  side  of  our  nature  and  called 
forth  enthusiasm  as  we  went  to  our  tasks;  above 
all,  had  he  given  us  the  sense  that  it  was.  our  own 
inmost  nature  to  be  honest  and  not  dishonest, 
noblemen,  and  not  knaves,  how  much  more  those  able 
and  devoted  masters  might  have  done  for  us,  how 
much  more  they  might  have  induced  us  to  do  for 

ourselves ,16 

The  schoolmaster  taught  the  love  of  learning.  He  prepared 
the  boys  for  college  and  for  life  frightening  the  shirk  out  of 
every  boy  that  came  under  his  influence.  He  imparted  a sense 
of  the  wealth  and  beauty  in  the  creations  of  the  geniuses  of 
history.  He  prepared  for  "a  life  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
mind  and  character  on  to  life's  last  hour." 


3.  Religion. 

In  Scotland,  rugged  and  somber,  the  theology  of  Geneva  saw 
its  full  flowering.  The  fiery  John  Knox,  once  a galley-slave 
for  religion's  sake,  had  established  it  there  during  the  days 
when  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  "Queen  of  Scots"  were  hurling 
more  than  vituperative  remarks  at  each  other.  Calvin's  system 
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was  applied  to  the  nation,  though  the  Presbyterian  system  was 
far  from  being  thoroughly  developed.  The  nobles  had  so  possessed 
themselves  of  the  church  lands  after  the  rebellion  that  the 
church,  relative  to  the  means  of  the  country,  once  the  richest, 
became  the  poorest  in  Christendom.  But  the  democratic  character 
thus  fostered  became  the  people's  bulwark  against  intrusions 
by  the  nobles  and  crown. 

Cordon  learned  the  Shorter  Catechism  at  school  by  the  ques- 
tion and  answer,  memoriter  method.  Upon  the  Sabbath,  kept  as 
the  seventh  day,  the  religious  day  of  the  Jews,  he  listened  to 
abstract  sermons  upon  Calvinistic  doctrines.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  boys  enjoyed  themselves  counting  the  number  of  times  the 
minister's  hand  touched  the  side  of  his  nose,  or  his  grunts, 
during  the  hour  and  a half  sermon.  Limited  election,  predes- 
tination with  its  supralapsarian  and  sublapsarian  divisions, 
limited  atonement,  irresistible  grace,  perseverance  of  the  saints 
and  everylasting  punishment  were  subjects  capable  of  being  di- 
vided into  the  twenty-four  points  of  the  discourse.  Only  the 
last-named  subject  of  everlasting  punishment  interested  the  boys, 
for  they  realized  their  plight  and  condition. 

"Never  in  Jerusalem  nor  in  New  England  nor  anywhere  else 
was  the  Sabbath  Day  more  austerely  and  tremendously  kept  than 
in  Scotland."!7  After  church,  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  Bible- 
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reading  and  committing  Psalms  to  memory.  In  the  evening  they 

had  an  hour  of  catechism  and  family  prayer.  During  the  last 

period,  the  hoys  and  girls  sometimes  would  fall  asleep.  A touch 

ing  and  humorous  scene  is  described  thus: 

Our  good  father  would  gather  us  in  a circle,  round 
him  and  our  mother,  weary  as  we  were  with  the  re- 
ligious toil  of  the  day.  He  would  select  a chapter 
unmerciful  in  its  length,  and  he  would  skip  nothing. 

By  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  were  nearly  ail  asleep. 

When  the  reading  was  done  we  knelt  in  prayer,  and 
those  prayers  of  our  father  were  the  spoken  burden  of 
parental  anxiety  and  hope,  rich  in  tender  feeling, 
and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree,  had  we  not  been 
already  done  up.  While  this  exercise  was  going  on, 
a brother  considerably  younger  than  I succumbed,  fell 
over  on  the  tea-kettle,  the  water  in  it  being  sup- 
posed to  be  boiling  hot,  but  which  had  become  quite 
cold.  This  youngster  overturned  the  kettle  and 
when  the  water  struck  him  he  yelled  "I  am  burnt  I" 

This  was  too  much  for  me;  I burst  into  a loud  laugh, 
nearly  the  unpardonable  sin  at  such  a time.  My 
father  paused  in  his  prayer,  rectified  the  kettle, 
struck  my  brother  a smart  blow,  struck  me  a heavier 
blow,  knelt  again  and  went  on  with  his  devotions. 18 

But  what  was  austere  and  somber  in  his  boyhood,  became 
moving  and  impressive  when  he  viewed  it  over  an  expanse  of  years 
The  sense  of  God  was  great  in  the  immense  congregations  who 
flocked  to  the  churches.  They  went  to  worship  God  and  bore  with 
fortitude  the  dullest,  most  pointless  preaching.  The  singing 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  in  meter  moved  him  greatly  and  if  "in  the 
religion  of  my  native  land  there  was  too  much  of  the  flint  of 
the  rocks,  in  its  season  there  would  surely  appear  the  bloom  of 
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the  heather. "19 

There  were  other  religious  influences  that  worked  upon  his 
early  youth.  A certain  dream,  which  he  had  at  the  age  of  seven, 
destroyed  an  infamous  accusation  against  God.  The  final  Judg- 
ment day  was  a part  of  the  Calvinist ic  system. 

I dreamed  that  the  great  Judgment  Day  had  come, 
and  I found  myself  exactly  where  I had  expected 
to  be,  on  the  wrong  side,  on  the  left  hand,  among 
the  goats;  and  after  waiting  in  awful  suspense, 
my  turn  came;  I was  in  a group,  and  we  heard 
the  terrible  words,  "Depart,  ye  accursed".... 

The  despair  was  absolute,  the  woe  was  altogether 
too  deep  for  tears;  we  went  on  our  way,  and  fin- 
ally we  came  to  hell,  and  I remember  the  trapdoor 
was  opened  and  I was  dropped  in,  and  the  surprise 
of  my  life  was  to  find  that  it  was  all  concreted 
inside,  well-ventilated,  and  a chair  was  waiting 
for  me.  I was  vastly  encouraged;  it  was  infi- 
nitely better  than  I had  expected,  and  I recall 
exclaiming  with  a sigh  of  grateful  relief,  "If 
this  is  hell,  I can  easily  endure  it  to  all  eter- 
nity. "20 


The  doctrine  of  predestination  turned  him  from  religion  for 

ten  years.  It  happened  thus: 

"Mother,  if  I should  try  all  my  life  to  be  good,  do 
you  think  I should  get  into  heaven?" 

"No,  not  if  Predestination  is  against  you;  many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen." 

"But  if  I should  try  with  all  my  might,  all  my  life, 
to  do  my  duty  in  the  love  of  God,  do  you  think  that 
I should  get  into  heaven?" 

"No;  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen;  unless  you 
are  elected,  there  is  no  hope." 


19  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  119 
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"Then.,. I am  done  with  religion.  I am  not  going 
to  throw  away  both  worlds,  I arn  going  to  have  a 
good  time  here  and  take  what  comes  to  me  there." 21 

These,  then,  with  the  other  things  which  have  been  mentioned, 
were  some  of  the  religious  influences  playing  upon  the  character 
of  the  youthful  Gordon.  There  was  the  patient,  brooding,  sym- 
pathetic, prophetic  mother  of  'Wesleyan  heritage;  the  stem,  in- 
dependent, dignified  but  stormy  father,  of  Calvinistic  heritage; 
the  grandfather’s  stern  honor,  his  impressive  prayers,  his  read- 
ing from  the  awful  Book;  the  infinitely  loving  and  forgiving 
grandmother;  the  Sabbath  keeping;  the  influence  of  practical 
piety;  the  religious  influence  of  nature. 

4.  Early  Associates. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  home,  the  school,  the  gang,  and 
the  church,  are,  in  the  order  named,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
influences  which  fashion  character.  Whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  this  analysis,  early  associates,  whether  in  the  flesh  or 
only  admired  from  a distance  have  a potent  influence  upon  young 
lives.  In  later  life  Gordon  made  a very  decided  statement  upon 
this  very  matter.  "The  capacity  for  hero  worship  is  perhaps 
the  second  best  force  in  our  being,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  in 
setting  free  the  highest  in  man,  the  power  to  worship  God . "22 

A childhood  hero  was  Sandy  Barnet,  one  of  his  grandfather’s 

21  Gordon,  George  a.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  69. 
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servants.  He  had  teen  given  an  honorable  discharge  from  his 
regiment  which  had  served  in  the  Crimean  War*  The  awe-fulness 
and  the  woe-fulness  of  his  tales  strangely  stirred  the  immature 
mind.  His  perfect  kindness  and  boundless  sympathy,  his  stealthy 
cooperation  to  outwit  the  grandfather's  admonitions  to  the  child, 
completely  won  the  heart  of  that  child.  He  lifted  before  the 
growing  boy  the  ideal  that  kindness  was  the  greatest  of  all  human 
excellences.  He  was  an  index  finger  pointing  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Ideal  Man. 

Another  associate,  this  one  admired  from  a distance,  was 
Donald  Dinnie.  He  was  a great  Scotch  athlete  who  traveled  through 
Scotland,  England,  Australia,  Hew  Zealand  and  the  United  States 
in  athletic  competition  with  all  comers.  He  visited  the  States 
in  1870,  1872,  and  1882.  He  put  the  shot,  threw  the  hammer, 
tossed  the  caber,  broad  jumped,  high  jumped,  hop-step  and  jumped; 
he  ran  the  dashes,  wrestled  and  lifted  weights.  He  was  Gordon's 
hero.  In  the  twilight  hours  in  the  life  of  this  all-round  ath- 
lete, when  the  soaring  prices  of  World  War  I made  living  in 
Scotland  excessively  hard  and  high,  when  his  money  was  gone, 
his  fame  forgotten,  it  was  the  timely  check  from  the  minister 
of  Old  South  Church  of  Copley  Square  in  Boston  that  elicited 
from  this  same  Donald  Dinnie  a touching  reply. 

The  wholesome  recreation  leading  to  a temperate  and  clean 
life  which  this  hero  worship  fostered  built  a rugged  body  for 
the  grown  man.  The  hero  worship  of  the  athlete  matured  and  moved 
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to  greater  heroes  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  sphere. 

G.  Early  Life  in  America. 

In  Scotland  two-thirds  of  the  people  live  in  one-tenth  of 
the  total  area  of  the  country.  Only  one -quarter  of  the  land  is 
cultivated.  It  is  hard  for  the  sons  of  such  stubborn  soil  to 
wrest  a living  from  it.  The  damp  climate,  imperfect  drainage, 
wet  soil,  and  unfavorable  exposure  to  prevalent  winds  over  wide 
aread  add  to  the  difficulty.  In  Gordon's  day,  few  farmed  their 
own  land,  for  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  large  estates. 
The  extent  of  emigration  can  be  judged  when  we  realize  that  in 
1924  and  1925  on  a conservative  estimate  the  Scottish  proportion 
of  the  total  emigration  from  the  British  Isles  is  set  at  almost 
one -half,  while  her  population  is  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole. 
The  stream  from  Scotland  has  been  a constand  one  through  the 
years • 

Thus  it  was  that,  especially  from  the  rural  sections  of  the 
country,  each  son  in  his  turn  left  home.  Many  found  their  way 
across  the  broad  seas  to  the  fringes  of  the  Empire  to  subdue 
other  stubborn  soil,  to  mortar  another  stone  in  the  Empire's 
outer  wall.  George  Gordon  came  to  America,  a husky  young  farm 
lad  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  He  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  evening  of  July  13,  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
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1.  Work,  the  Church,  and  Spare  Hours. 

In  the  fight  to  earn  a living  as  an  immigrant  he  saw  both 
the  noble  and  ignoble  sides  of  life.  He  learned  that  skill, 
courage  and  endurance  are  more  than  a match  for  brute  strength. 
He  learned  that  men  often  take  advantage  of  ignorant,  unskilled 
immigrants,  that  nowhere  else  is  "man's  inhumanity  to  man”  more 
potent  and  cruel.  He  learned  that  fine  souls  are  often  wrapped 
in  sordid  environments,  lifting  their  heads  like  pond  lilies 
from  the  muck,  the  stagnant  water,  and  the  poisoned  elements  in 
which  they  are  rooted.  He  learned  the  depth  of  the  resources 
of  the  human  spirit;  that  the  immigrant  has  a mind;  that  such  a 
mind  can  go  through  an  open  door  into  fellowship  with  great 
minds  the  world  over. 

In  succession  he  was  a safe-builder,  a stone  mason,  a 
painter  and  an  assistant  to  the  editor  of  a monthly  paper.  In 
one  of  these  positions,  he  was  allowed  fifty  cents  a day  for 
lunch.  He  used  ten  cents  and  bought  a book  a week  with  the  re- 
mainder. 

Within  five  months  of  his  arrival,  he  called  upon  his  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Luther  H.  Angier,  the  pastor  of  the  Pourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  South  Boston.  Gordon  was  then  nearing  the 
close  of  his  nineteenth  year  and  wished  to  join  the  church. 

The  minister  "unsealed  the  fountains  of  speech"  in  him  and  they 
spoke  of  religious  matters,  books,  and  the  Civil  War  now  six 
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years  in  the  past.  A lasting  friendship  was  framed  that  day. 

Mr.  Angie r believed  in  Gordon,  seeing  there  something  supremely 
worth  while.  Gordon  began  to  believe  in  himself.  Sitting  under 
Angie rTs  eloquent  preaching,  his  sermons  gripped  him  tremendous- 
ly; stronger  still  was  the  appeal  of  the  character  of  the 
preacher  for  he  was  full  of  the  juices  and  forces  of  genuine 
manhood. 

Mrs.  Angier  supported  her  husband  in  "all  things  worthy, 
held  him  to  his  highest  ideals,  and  lived  as  the  soul  of  cul- 
ture, and  religious  light  and  consolation,  in  the  life  of  his 
parishes. xt  was  Mrs.  Angier  who  encouraged  Gordon  to  pre- 
pare for  the  vocation  of  a minister;  it  was  she  who  opened  the 
way  for  his  enrollment  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  Septem- 
ber 18,  1874. 

Between  the  years  of  1871-1874,  in  his  spare  time,  which 

pa 

is  next  in  importance  to  a manTs  work,  Gordon  read  books." 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  the  first  book  read.  It  had  "too  much 
lake  and  too  little  lady."  The  next  one  was  Marmlon.  an  "aw- 
fully long-winded  poem  redeemed  by  a battle  at  the  end."  Pres- 
cott's History  portrayed  the  decay  of  the  Spanish  spirit  by 
their  treatment  of  the  Incas.  He  bought  books  by  Byron,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Gowper,  Coleridge,  and  the  poet  of  wonder  and  mystery, 
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Shakespeare.  Six  months  were  spent  with  Milton.  To  help  him 
understand  this  poet,  he  used  the  Bible  and  the  Westminister 
Shorter  Catechism,  "the  only  good  use  to  which  I was  ever  able 
to  put  that  document ."26  He  read  a critical  review  of  the  au- 
thors just  named  and  was  elated  to  find  that  his  own  opinions 
coincided  with  those  of  the  more  mature  scholar.  It  was  a great 
discovery  for  him  to  realize  that  he  might  trust  the  workings 
of  his  own  nature  and  mind.  As  a further  step  in  his  educative 
process,  he  discovered  that  the  raw  material 

of  which  the  literary  masterpieces  are  made  are 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  common  men  and  women, 
their  joys,  sorrows,  faith,  despair,  and  the 
whole  range  of  human  experience ... .Genius  only 
gives  back  to  the  people  that  which  is  its  own.26 

He  was  educated  in  Americanism  by  reading  all  that  he  could  of 

Daniel  Webster’s  writings.  He  read  what  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 

had  to  say  about  the  new  nation.  In  the  theatre  he  saw  Edwin 

Booth  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth. 


2.  Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 


In  Bangor  he  spent  "three  as  happy  years  as  any  mortal  ever 
spent."  There  he  found  the  counterpart  of  the  faith  and  piety 
of  his  home.  Professor  Talcott  was  a teacher  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
of  the  highest  rank. 


26  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  154. 
26  Ibid. , p.  155. 
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In  range  of  learning,  in  exactness  of  method,  in 
maturity  of  judgment,  in  conscientious  care  in 
reaching  his  conclusions,  in  imaginative  sweep 
and  glor,  and  in  reality  and  beauty  of  his  reli- 
gious life,  this  teacher  has  been  in  my  mind 
through  all  these  years  an  image  of  what  the 
scholar  and  thinker  should  be.  2 7 

Professor  Talcott  was  at  home  in  the  new  learning  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Gordon  gives  a strong  indictment  against  the  whole 
school  of  that  day  when  he  said  further  ’’but  he  never  uttered  one 
word  on  the  subject  to  his  students . ”28 

His  first  parish  was  at  Temple,  Maine.  It  was  a student 
charge  paying  seven  dollars  a week  and  board.  The  chief  dis- 
tinction of  the  town  was  the  peak,  Mount  Blue,  over  three  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  His  experiences  were  those  of  any  young 
theologue  entering  his  first  parish.  He  had  his  share  of  peo- 
ple whose  acquaintanceship  provides  unending  joy,  pleasure,  and 
ofttimes  momentary  discomfort  to  the  minister. 

One  was  Lemuel  Jenkins , a veteran  of  the  war  of  1812  who 
had  served  under  Perry  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  was  eighty-one 
years  of  age  and  was  extraordinary  ’’for  his  combination  of  fear- 
less honesty  and  absolute  kindness,  genuine  religion  and  genuine 
profanity,  utmost  cleanness  in  his  life,  and  the  most  passionate 

O Q 

patriotism.”  After  the  first  two  sermons  on  the  first  Sunday 
he  told  the  young  minister  how  well  he  enjoyed  his  sermons.  The 
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ministers  voice  had  reminded  him  of  his  mother’s  lullaby.  He 
had  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  sleep]  Another  incident  is  told  by 
Gordon  of  this  period  of  his  life.  It  is  related  in  order  to 
give  a glimpse  of  the  eve rfl owing  spring  of  hurnor  that  was 
characteristic  of  him.  Once  he  took  a number  of  delegates  from 
a Convention  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  Everything  was  plea- 
santly and  abundantly  served.  Then  one  indiscreet  man  took  out 
his  pipe  and  began  to  light  it. 

"You  shan’t  smoke  in  my  house,  you  shan't."  The 
gentleman  took  it  very  pleasantly  and  said,  "All 
right,  I will  go  outside  and  smoke."  "You  have 
no  business  to  soil  God  Almighty’s  pure  air  with 
your  tobacker  smoke,"  was  the  re  joiner.  "Well, 
where  shall  I go  to  smoke?"  was  the  re  joiner. 

"Go  to  hell  and  smoke  there]’’  I gathered  my  friends 
together  as  quietly  as  I could  and  took  them  back 

to  church. 30 

Gordon  served  this  parish  two  summer  terras  of  three  months 
each  during  his  vacations,  and  then  for  one  year.  He  was  or- 
dained in  this  church,  June  1877. 


3.  Harvard,  the  Studies,  and  the  Professors. 

He  left  his  Parish  in  Maine  in  1878  when  Mr.  Angie r had 
arranged  for  him  an  interview  with  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University.  President  Eliot  has  left  an  account  of  that  inter- 
view. 

I first  heard  about  him  through  Rev.  Luther  H. 


30 
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Angie r,  an  elderly  Presbyterian  minister  of  whose 
congregation  he  had  been  a member  prior  to  enter- 
ing Bangor  Seminary  and  in  whose  house  at  Everett 
he  had  at  one  time  lived.  Having  made  an  appoint- 
ment at  Mr.  Angie  r’s  request,  I first  saw  and 
talked  with  George  Gordon  in  June,  1878,  when  he 
asked  my  advice  as  the  studies  he  had  best  pur- 
sue during  the  summer  in  order  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  Harvard  College  as  a special  student  in 
the  following  autumn.... I was  able  to  suggest  a 
route  by  which  this  powerfully  built  young  Scotch- 
man with  expressive  eyes  and  rough  features  could 
probably  accomplish  his  object.3! 


During  the  years  of  his  college  course,  he  lived  with  the 


Angie rs  in  their  home  in  Cambridge.  He  said  that  he  went  to 
Harvard  to  study,  to  work  "with  an  open  mind  and  heart,  and  to 
avail  myself  of  every  help  that  might  come  in  my  way  toward  in- 
tellectual development."3^  In  the  university  he  saw  the  repre- 


sentation of  the  total  intellectual  achievement  cf  mankind. 


Here  he  felt  was  the  hub  of  creative  activity;  here  was  the 
powerhouse  of  the  universe  pushing  back  the  horizons  before  the 
pure  light  of  knowledge.33  Here  was  the  place  where  the  memory 
of  the  race  was  preserved;  here  the  intellect  achieved. 

He  went  to  Harvard  during  the  period  of  its  most  lush  in- 
tellectual growth.  Soon  that  growth  was  to  blossom  abundantly. 
Many  stars  were  there,  almost  ready  to  burst  into  greater  mag- 
nitude. 


Address  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  "Dr.  Eliot’s  Address,"  in 
Book  of  the  fortieth  Year,  p.  47. 
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George  H.  Palmer  was  there,  a young  man  of  thirty-six 
digging  into  the  highest  thought  of  the  world  to  master  it. 

Palmer  did  two  things  to  Gordon’s  mind.  He  placed  German  Ideal- 
ism and  English  Empiricism  side  hy  side  bringing  his  own  acute 
criticism  to  bear  upon  these  complementary  systems.  He  con- 
nected great  philosophic  movements  with  the  personalities  which 
originated  them.  "Palmer  was  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  that 
I ever  knew;  he  was  luminous,  simple,  learned,  rich,  subtle  in 
intellect,  a great  teacher,  a great  character,  a great  friend."'^ 
In  Gordon’s  day  he  was  a historian  of  philosophy,  a subtle  met- 
aphysic ian. 

William  James  was  there,  a young  man  of  thirty-six.  Bril- 
liant, erratic,  incomparably  original  and  suggestive,  he  was 
working  upon  his  book  Principles  of  Psychology  which  placed  him 
immediately  among  famous  men.  "He  was  too  high  in  tone,  too 
fine  in  fiber,  too  deep  in  his  sympathy  with  the  best  in  the 
life  of  his  kind,  to  be  other  than  a profoundly  religious  man."33 

William  Watson  Goodwin  7/as  there,  one  of  America’s  great 
scholars,  and,  in  his  own  department  of  classical  Greek,  with- 
out a rival.  He  advised,  directed,  encouraged  with  unfailing 
patience . 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  there;  he  added  his  contribution 
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to  Gordon’s  thought.  His  main  thesis  was  that  the  arts  derive 
their  instrumental  force  from  the  individual  artistic  genius; 
but  each  genius  finds  his  source  in  the  soul  of  a particular 
race  of  human  beings. 

The  importance  of  these  teachers  was  second  only  to  that  of 
his  parents.  They  led  him  into  communion  with  the  great  and 
noble  minds  of  history.  There  was  the  English  mind,  with  Locke, 
Berkeley  and  Hume;  the  French,  with  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and 
Malebranche;  the  German,  with  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Schopenhaur;  the  Greek,  with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  teachers 
led  him  toward  the  attainment  of  his  own  personal  view  of  the 
universe  and  life.  They  procured  for  him  open  communion  with 
a single  line  of  the  world's  greatest  minds.  Veneration  for 
those  minds,  which  have  controlled  the  thought  of  the  world,  be- 
came habitual.  Plato,  the  magnificent,  Aristotle,  the  greatest 
among  the  great,  Sophocles,  the  tragedian  became  his  companions. 
The  teachers  taught  him  that  the  past  is  the  background  of  the 
present,  that 

we  inherit  a world  of  interest  still  imperfectly 
comprehended,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
educated  mind  to  do  something  somewhere  to  move 
those  human  interests  one  step  more  at  least  out 
of  their  human  imperfections.-^ 


36  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Heligion.  p.  209. 
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4.  Appleton  Chapel  Experience. 


A great  religious  experience  came  out  of  college  life.  From 
it  came  the  measuring  stick  of  the  universe;  out  of  this  funda- 
mental generative  idea,  the  faith  and  service  of  his  subsequent 
life  flowed.  When  this  experience  is  read,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  of  St.  Augustine. 

To  Carthage  I came.... In  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  I fell  upon  a certain  book  of  Cicero.... 

This  book  altered  my  affections ... .To  Milan  I 
came,  to  Ambrose  the  Bishop. .. .Many  of  my  years 
had  now  run  out...  since  ...the  reading  of 
Cicero's  Hortensius . . . . A little  garden  there  was 
to  our  lodging. .. .Thither  had  the  tumult  of  my 
breast  hurried  me ... .Soul-sick  was  I and  tormented 
...under  a certain  fig-tree .. .take  up  and  read... 

"Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chamber- 
ing and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying; 
but  put  ye  on  the  lord  Jesus  Christ  and  make  not 
provision  for  the  flesh.”... I shut  the  volume... 
with  a calmed  countenance.^^ 

When  Gordon's  experience  is  read,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
of  John  Wesley. 

In  the  evening  I went  very  unwillingly  to  a 
society  in  Aide rsgat e -st reet .. .about  a quarter 
before  nine... I felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.'^8 

When  Gordon's  experience  is  read,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 

that  of  John  Henry  Newman. 

The  simple  question  is,  Can  I be  saved  in  the 
English  Church?  Am  I in  safety,  were  I to  die 
tonight?  Is  it  a mortal  sin  in  me,  not  joining 
another  communion? ...  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd 


37  st,  Augustine's  Confessions , p.  28ff. 

38  Wesley,  John,  Journal,  p.  43. 
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I left  the  Observatory.  I have  never  seen  Oxford 
since. .. .From  the  time  that  I became  a Catholic 
...I  have  been^in  perfect  peace.... I have  never 
had  one  doubt. 3 9 

And  now,  to  quote  at  length  from  his  own  account  of  his  religions 

experience. 

It  came  like  a flash.... One  day  in  Appleton  Chapel, 
weary  with  work,  tired  in  every  nerve,  waiting 
for  the  service  to  begin,  I asked  myself  this  ques- 
tion: What  is  it  all  for,  this  toil  and  struggle, 

living  in  the  heart  of  intellectual  conflict,  no- 
thing sure,  everything  called  into  question,  what 
is  the  good  of  it?  Then  came  this  thought:  Life 
stands  at  the  center  of  the  world,  human  life; 
whatever  cleanses  that,  whatever  redeems  it  from 
the  power  of  evil,  whatever  gives  it  freedom, 
whatever  greatens  it  and  glorifies  it,  must  be  true. 

Heligion  then  appeared  to  me  to  mean  sovereign 
insight  into  life’s  meaning,  insight  that  generates 
power  to  overcome  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
Devil,  insight  that  brings  one  into  humble  but  hap- 
py service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  leads  a man 
to  consecrate  his  being  to  the  improvement  of  the 
life  of  his  kind,  and  that  gives  him  a song  in  the 
night  and  in  the  light.  Life  is  central  and  su- 
preme; life  is  the  judge  from  whom  there  is  no  ap- 
peal as  to  what  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good;  the 
verdict  of  life  overrides  all  other  verdicts;  what 
life  approves,  through  its  growth,  power,  joy,  be- 
comes our  Divine  Gospel;  what  life  condemns,  through 
its  waste,  weakness,  and  woe,  has  no  right  to  be 
except  in  the  synagogue  of  Satan. 40 


5.  Second  Parish. 


Gordon  graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude  from  Harvard  in  1881  taking 
honors  in  philosophy.  He  had  been  only  a Special  Student  upon 


3$  Newman,  John  Henry,  Apologia  Pro  Via  Sua,  p.  235ff. 
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his  entrance  into  Harvard,  for  his  education  Qualifications  did 

not  meet  the  standards  of  that  institution.  But  at  the  end  of 

the  first  year,  the  quality  of  his  work  was  so  exceptional  that 

the  faculty  voted  unanimously  to  invite  him  to  join  the  next 

Senior  Class  without  examination.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cases, 

if  not  the  only  case,  on  record  of  such  a vote.44  The  President 

of  Harvard  has  related  the  same  incident. 

I was  astounded  one  day  in  the  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege Faculty  to  have  Professor  Goodwin,  Professor 
of  Greek,  indeed  the  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature,  make  a motion  in  the  faculty,  the 
like  of  which  I had  never  heard.  Professor  Good- 
win had  great  distrust  of  special  students;  he  did 
not  like  them,  and  he  thought  there  should  he  no 
such  students  in  Harvard  College;  yet  his  motion 
was  this:  "I  move  that  George  Gordon  he  admitted 

to  the  Senior  Class  without  examination.  It  is 
an  outrage  that  such  a student  should  he  registered 
in  Harvard  College  as  a special  student.  He  has 
received  100  per  cent  in  my  most  difficult  course 
in  Greek, — the  course  in  Aristotle.”  The  motion 
took  the  Faculty  hy  surprise,  hut  they  unanimously 
adopted  the  motion  of  Professor  Goodwin.42 

Professor  Goodwin  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  Gordon  was  the 

best  student  that  he  had  ever  had  in  Greek. 

Gordon's  father  died  the  same  year  as  his  graduation.  His 
mother  and  two  minor  children  were  left  without  support.  He 
was  the  only  son  at  that  time  to  whom  the  household  could  look 
for  aid.  He  needed  to  earn  money  immediately.  To  do  that,  he 


George  H.  Palmer,  LI.  D.,  Harvard  University,  "Estimates  and 
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42  Address  hy  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  ”The  Puritan  Church 
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turned  his  back  upon  a fellowship  devoted  to  two  years  of  study 
in  England  and  Germany  and  the  assurance  of  a teaching  position 
in  Harvard  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  He  accepted  the  call  to 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  He 
began  his  service  in  that  lovely  town  August  1,  1881. 

This  became  the  proving  ground  for  what  he  had  learned  in 

college  and  seminary  days. 

Shorn  of  the  traditional  Introduction  to  the  Old 
and  Hew  Testaments  as  the  verbally  inspired  ut- 
terance of  God,  and  shorn  of  all  faith  in  the  Hew 
England  theology  as  an  adequate  foundation  of 
Christianity,  I was  now  to  undergo  a further  form 
of  education.  I was  to  discover  that  the  Bible, 
in  all  its  greater  parts  was  to  speak  for  it- 
self...that  its  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty  is 
the  ground  of  its  permanent  power  over  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man.  I was  further  to  discover  that 
the  Christianity  of  Jesus  is  an  order  of  ideas 
filled  with  His  xrurpose  and  life,  and  that  these 
ideas  are  independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  the- 
ology* oil  and  new. 4:3 

In  that  church  he  began  to  preach  his  message . It  was  small  in 
mass  but  charged  with  the  vitality  of  personal  experience.  He 
believed  that  every  man  has  power  for  good  over  the  character 
of  his  life.  The  help  of  God  is  available  for  those  who  help 
themselves  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  The  second  fundamental 
conviction  was  that  Jesus  had  greater  power  over  the  character 
of  his  life  than  any  other  recorded  human  being.  Therefore  God 
was  with  him  without  measure. 44  In  that  church  he  began  to 


45  Gordon,  George  A..  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  214. 
44  Ibid.,  p.  215. 
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apply  the  measuring-stick  which  had  been  acquired  by  him  and  re- 
vealed to  him  in  his  great  spiritual  experience  in  Appleton 
Chapel.  Life  and  truth  belong  together.  True  ideas  call  into 
being  other  ideas.  Sound  ideas  charged  with  the  life-blood  of 
experience  are  sufficient  equipment.  The  test  of  the  sermon,  of 
the  minister  himself,  is  life  itself.  Love  has  no  more  faithful 
helper  than  truth. 

Insight  and  love  in  the  preacher  are  the  ever- 
flowing  fountains  of  moral  courage;  insight 
and  love  will  move  the  hostile  community,  so 
far  as  it  has  insight  and  love,  so  far  as  it 
is  capable  of  insight  and  love,  wholly  to  the 
side  of  the  faithful  preacher  and  in  utter 
friendliness  to  him. 45 


D.  Mature  Ministry. 


1.  Call  and  Installation. 


In  1884  he  accepted  the  call  upon  its  renewal  to  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston.  The  call  had  come  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  President  Eliot  to  the  committee  of  the  Church.  This 
is  related  by  President  Eliot  in  his  address  before  the  meeting 
celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  installation  of 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  as  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church. 

It  was  not  long  after  that... that  Mr.  Alpheus 
Hardy  and  I were  watching  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  the  entire  western  sky.... We  were  sil- 
ent in  the  face  of  this  gorgeous  spectacle.... 


45 
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Then  Mr.  Hardy  told  me  that  the  Old  South  Church 
should  shortly  elect  a new  minister:  did  I know 
anybody  that  was  suitable  for  that  church?  I 
said  I did,  a young  man  named  George  Gordon,  and 
that  he  was  then  preaching  in  Greenwich,  Connec- 
ticut ..  .years  went  by  before  the  Old  South  Church 
could  induce  Mr.  Gordon  to  accept  its  call,  and 
during  that  period  of  doubt  and  hesitation  I had 
repeated  interviews  with  Mr.  Hardy  and  with  Mr. 

Gordon. 46 

When  Gordon  came  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Old  South  Church  the 
fabric  of  belief  in  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England 
was  still  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  though  much  attenuated 
from  its  pristine  intensity.  Those  general  doctrines  and  pe- 
culiar emphases  have  been  indicated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
work.  The  New  England  theology  still  controlled  the  average 
opinions  of  the  pulpits.  3y  this  time  it  was  suffering  a pro- 
cess of  attrition  and  disintegration.  Enough  has  been  suggested 
with  regard  to  Gordon’s  theological  beliefs  to  realize  that  he 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  the  form  of  the  New  England  theology. 

There  w as  always  the  opportunity  for  argument  and  debate 
at  the  installation  ceremonies  during  those  days.  The  older 
views  were  making  a last-ditch  fight.  When  a council  assembled 
for  the  examination  of  a young  minister  the  main  issue  before 
that  council  was  the  type  of  minister  that  should  be  acknowledged. 
That  was  the  question  before  the  sixty-six  or  so  members  of  the 
council  assembled  in  Old  South  Church  April  2,  1884.  Because  of 


46  Address  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  ’’The  Puritan  Church 
and  the  Puritan  Colie ge’,T  in  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  p.  87 
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the  importance  of  this  particular  church  in  Congregationalism, 
"the  Cathedral  Church,"  the  issue  was  more  sharply  drawn.  The 
liberals  would  not  compromise,  for  all  the  council  would  have 
considered  him  satisfactory,  and  allowed  the  main  issue  to  pass. 
The  liberals  said: 

This  man  believes  in  G-od,  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  he  believes  in  the  programme  of 
Jesus  for  help  and  salvation  of  man,  and  is 
going  in  on  his  record.  New  England  theology 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 4 7 

It  took  them  three  hours  to  fight  the  battle.  But  the  liberals 

won.  They  settled  the  battle  for  all  time.  There  has  been 

scarcely  a controversy  since  in  any  council. 

On  the  being  of  God,  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  value  of  the  Bible,  the  eternal  distinctness  between  the 
righteous  and  unrighteous  life,  and  the  purpose  of  the  minister 
to  save  souls,  there  was  no  trouble.  But  Gordon  set  aside  the 
New  England  theory  of  the  atonement  and  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  That  was  what  aroused  their  fears,  for  this 
set  aside  the  New  England  Calvinism.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
go  into  his  theological  beliefs  in  any  great  detail  for  those 
will  be  considered  after  this  brief  survey  of  his  life.  But 
the  following  is  taken  from  the  statement  given  to  the  council 
on  April  2,  1884. 

I believe  that  the  mental  habit  of  suspense  is 
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rational,  healthy,  fruitful  of  much  peace;  and  an 
indispensable  safeguard  against  the  waste  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  power.  I profess  myself 
an  inquirer,  a student  of  the  things  of  God  and 
the  life  of  the  man.  Christ  and  his  Scriptures 
are  my  supreme  authority  and  guide.  I count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended  the  divine  meaning  of 
life.  It  is  a vast  continent  on  whose  shores  I 
stand.  I feel  the  power  of  its  sublime  attrac- 
tions, upon  my  spirit.  I would  press  on  into  it 
eagerly,  gladly,  solemnly  and  reverently  with 
those  whom  God  may  give  me  as  my  spiritual  com- 
panions and  fellow-travelers  and  fellow-explorers 
among  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 48 

The  council  voted  to  install  him,  forty-eight  to  eighteen. 

They  had  debated  three  hours  and  when  they  came  out  of  the 

council  room  only  cold  fragments  of  the  supper  remained  of  the 

banquet  that  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

When  Gordon  began  his  ministry  in  Boston,  Phillips  Brooks 
was  preaching  at  the  height  of  his  power  in  Trinity  Church  across 
Copley  Square;  Dr.  Duryea,  a strong  man  was  in  Central  Church; 

Dr.  Herrick,  a most  accomplished  preacher  was  at  Lit.  Vernon 
Church;  James  Freeman  Clarke,  a preacher  and  a writer  of  national 
repute,  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples;  Edward  Everett  Hale 
was  in  the  South  Church;  Brook  Hereford  was  the  popular  minister 

of  Arlington  Street  Church;  Henry  Foote  was  the  King’s  Chapel 

49 

Saint.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  a young  man  of  thirty-one. 


48  From  the  Statement  of  Pastor-elect  George  A.  Gordon  to  the 
Council,  April  2,  1884;  reprinted  in  the  Book  of  the  Fortieth 
c Year,  p.  106. 

Dr.  Gordon's  response  to  the  toast  "Hetrospect  and  Prospect,’’ 
in  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary,  p.  143. 
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2.  Family  Concerns. 

Gordon’s  friendship  with  the  Angie rs  made  an  epoch  in  his 

life. 

Without  them  I could  have  done  nothing;  with  their 
sympathy  I was  able  to  make  a beginning;  with  their 
parental  regard  and  affection  I was  happy  all 
through  the  strenuous  years  during  which  we  lived 

together. ^0 

They  were  his  American  parents.  Because  of  Mrs.  Angie r's  encour- 
agement he  prepared  for  the  vocation  of  a minister.  She  opened 
the  way  for  him  to  go  to  Bangor.  Mr.  Angier  it  was  who  arranged 
his  interview  with  the  President  of  Harvard.  Gordon  lived  with 
them  in  Cambridge  during  his  Harvard  years.  From  his  graduation 
until  his  marriage,  they  lived  with  him,  first  at  Greenwich,  then 
in  the  Old  South  parsonage.  "It  was  my  privilege  to  conduct  the 
last  sacred  service  for  both;  they  sleep  side  by  side  in  Mount 
Auburn,  and  as  I think  of  their  heavenly  love  for  me,  their  re- 
membrance is  like  music. "51  He  adopted  "Angier"  for  his  middle 
name . 

On  June  3,  1890,  Reverend  George  A.  Gordon  and  Miss  Susan 
Huntington  Manning  were  married.  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  W.  H.  Fenn, 
of  Portland,  an  uncle  of  the  bride,  and  Reverend  Luther  Angier, 
all  shared  in  the  ceremony.  Miss  Manning  was  the  oldest  daughter 
of  Gordon's  predecessor  in  the  ministry  of  the  old  South  Church. 

Gordon,  George  A..  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  148. 

51  P*  148. 
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When  he  wrote  his  Education  and  Religion  in  1925  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  could  tell  Phillips  Brooks  that  "since  our  wed- 
ding day,  and  what  he  did  for  us  then,  I should  like  to  live  it 
all  over  again. "52  He  expressed  his  sentiment  by  Burns1  incom- 
parable vesper  hymn  of  the  wedded  lovers. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither. 

And  monie  a canty  day,  John, 

We’ve  had  wi  ane  anither: 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we’ll  go. 

And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

Many  guests  there  were  in  their  home  which  had  been  sancti- 
fied by  the  birth  of  one  daughter,  Ruth.  Through  the  years  their 
home  was  a center  of  grace  and  culture,  learned  men  of  the 
university  circle  and  ecclesiastical  calling  were  made  to  feel 
at  home  by  the  ready  wit  and  scintillating  discussions  of  that 
circle.  Dr.  Robert  Horton  of  London,  Professor  and  Mrs.  William 
James,  President  and  Mrs.  Eliot,  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  George  P. 
Fisher,  Edwards  A.  Park,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Munger, — these 
and  many  more  were  entertained  in  the  Old  South  Parsonage. 

3.  Sustaining  Studies. 

To  maintain  the  literary  and  spiritual  productivity  neces- 
sary in  a single  pastorate  for  over  43  years,  constant,  wide, 

52  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  265. 
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and  varied  studies  were  a supreme  necessity.03  He  dipped  into 
literature  and  philosophy.  In  the  Bible  he  found  the  most  re- 
warding literature  in  the  world.  Next  to  the  Bible  he  placed 
Greek  literature;  next  to  that  English  literature.  It  is  said 
that  he  knew  Burns  by  heart.  Dante  was  the  lone  Italian.  In 
philosophy  Berkeley  was  a permanent  friend.  Locke  was  a milestone 
along  wisdom’s  way.  Hume  was  a great  negative  thinker.  Des- 
cartes detained  but  did  not  wear  well.  Spinoza  was  an  occasional 
friend.  Kant,  the  patron  saint  of  bad  writers,  was  an  essential 
friend,  although  he  had  wasted  more  of  the  world’s  precious  time 
than  any  other  thinker  in  European  history  to  get  himself  under- 
stood. Hegel's  wealth  of  ideas  he  considered  the  greatest  since 
the  Greek  era.  Plato  the  great  master  and  Aristotle  the  great 
disciple  were  still  the  greatest  philosophic  contemporaries. 

If  the  quotations  from  these  Greek  philosophers  which  are  in 
his  published  sermons  and  works  could  be  gathered  together,  a 
sizable  volume  would  be  obtained.  When  George  H.  Palmer  paid 
tribute  to  this  "hard  working  scholar"  at  the  close  of  Gordon's 
fortieth  year  of  service,  he  said: 

No  wonder  his  congregations  have  been  steadily 
large,  for  his  assistant  ministers  have  been  Plato^ 

Aristotle,  Shakespeare,  Kant,  Berkeley,  and  Burns.04 

Inspirational  friendships  are  necessary  for  a minister’s 


53  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  857ff. 

54  professor  George  H . Palme r , ’’Estimates  and  Appreciations", 
in  the  Book  of  the  Fortieth  Year,  p.  87. 
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life  to  be  of  any  avail.  He  had  them.  Each  friend  became  a 
great  educator  to  him.  They  were  the  standardbearers — the  ex- 
ample of  what  ought  to  be  his  aim  and  achievement.  There  were 
George  H.  Palmer,  William  James,  William  Watson  Goodwin,  holding 
him  to  his  highest.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  strongest  and  most 
influential  friend  that  he  ever  had,  was  a perpetual  Judgment 
Day  to  him.  Phillips  Brooks,  a wise  and  good  friend,  was  owed 
a debt  of  character  and  not  of  intellect.  ,fI  never  lived  so  in- 

5 £5 

tensely  as  I did  in  the  great  friendly  soul  of  Phillips  Brooks." 
Brooks  saw  the  divine  world,  he  dwelt  there,  he  loved  it,  he  drew 
his  fire  and  wisdom  from  it.  For  twenty  and  two  years  Theodore 
T.  Hunger  was  a close  friend.  His  annual  visits  to  ITew  Haven 
were  not  only  intellectual  feasts  but  also  emotional  ones.  Many 
others  could  be  mentioned  especially  as  he  knew  them  in  the 
ministers1  club  of  Boston.  There  were  William  F.  Warren,  Borden 
P.  Bowne,  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Alexander  V. 

G.  Allen,  Charles  A.  Bole. 

4.  Power  in  the  Pulpit. 

His  power  as  a preacher  was  great.  Students  from  the  sur- 
rounding universities  formed  a continuous  procession  for  forty 
years.  They  in  turn  have  caused  others  in  distant  places  to 
come  under  his  sway.  He  wrote  books  in  the  reading  of  which  many 

^ Gordon,  George  A.,  Ily  Education  and  Religion,  p.  309. 
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ministers  found  courage  and  hope.  He  was  a tower  of  strength 

to  the  men  and  women  who  carried  the  burdens  of  business,  the 

professions,  and  the  state  through  the  heat  of  the  day. 

No  minister  had  been  more  faithful  to  his  pulpit 
than  Hr.  Gordon.  He  had  put  his  pulpit  first, 
and  all  other  things  have  had  second  place.  He 
has  consecrated  and  concentrated  himself  to  his 
high  calling.  He  has  regarded  his  pulpit  as  de- 
manding all  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  at  their 
best.  He  has  had  a profound  respect  for  the 
intelligence  of  his  people.  He  has  taken  his 
whole  personality  into  the  pulpit. 

His  imagination  plays  as  fancy  in  marvelously 
beautiful  ways,  and  again  in  sublime  flight  across 
wild  seas  and  into  infinite  realsm.  There  is  the 
play  of  humor  that  lights  up  his  face  in  advance, 
and  then  the  word  falls,  or  the  story  is  told 
that  brings  the  smile  and  frequently  the  ripple 
of  laughter.  His  profound  feelings  are  those  of 
a strong  man  which  when  they  find  expression,  all 
hearts  are  deeply  moved. 

The  range  of  his  thought  in  the  pulpit , as  one 
would  expect  from  such  a thinker,  is  immense.  He 
may  walk  on  the  dusty  earth,  or  climb  foot-hills 
now  and  again,  but  the  natural  urge  of  his  mind, 
and  the  interests  of  his  thought  make  him  more  at 
home  in  the  universe.  To  hear  him  preach  one  must 
be  ready  for  the  great  adventure  of  the  mind  in 
the  infinite  world  of  truth. 56 

He  had  a deep  sense  of  mission.  This  became  deeper  as  the 
years  slipped  by.  All  his  books  and  preaching  were  centered 
about  the  task  of  fulfilling  what  to  him  was  the  divine  call. 
His  it  was  to  rebuild  New  England  Theology. 

His  loyalty  to  Harvard  was  firm.  He  served  on  the  first 


55  Professor  Haniel  Evans,  H.D.,  Harvard  University,  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  March  E9,  1924.  Reprinted  under 
"Estimates  and  Appreciations,"  in  the  Book  of  the  Portieth 
Year,  p.  102. 
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board,  of  preachers  under  the  voluntary  system,  1886-1890;  again 
as  university  preacher,  1906-1909;  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
overseers  and  as  president  of  the  alumni  association.  Honorary 
degrees  were  conferred  upon  him  by  various  colleges.  He  lec- 
tured and  preached  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hew  England. 
Many  times  he  crossed  the  ocean  while  his  mother  lives.  He 
visited  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land  and  Europe. 

His  health  broke  in  1927;  he  died  October  24,  1929.  When 
he  fell  like  a giant  pine  a lonely  place  was  left  against  the 
sky. 

I feel  not  the  red  rains  fall. 

Hear  not  the  tempest  at  all, 

Hor  thunder  in  heaven  any  more. 

All  the  distance  is  white 

With  the  soundless  feet  of  the  sun. 

Hight,  with  the  woes  that  it  wore, 

Hight  is  over  and  done.,Ij7 

57  Gordon,  George  A.,  I.Iy  Education  and  Religion,  p.  342. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THEOLOGICAL  CREATIVITY 
A*  The  New  Forces. 

The  first  great  expansion  of  modern  times  began  with  the 
Copernican  astronomy.  It  gave  a grandeur  to  the  whole  idea  of 
creation;  attested  that  triviality  of  conception  was  no  longer 
possible.  This  new  advance  was  a great  revelation  of  the  vast- 
ness of  the  world,  of  the  universe.  Another  force  working  in 
modern  times  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  deep  roots  which  man- 
kind has  in  the  world  of  time.  Man's  history  has  been  vastly 
extended.  Whereas  once  the  period  of  six  thousand  years  was 
regarded  as  the  span  of  man's  existence,  now  the  period  has  been 
extended  to  a hundred  thousand  years.  At  the  same  time  as  these 
two  influences  were  gradually  making  themselves  felt,  the  world 
became  much  smaller.  Man  developed  a sense  of  a "contemporan- 
eous humanity."  The  world  became  knit  together  by  the  develop- 
ments of  science  and  a cosmopolitan  mind  emerged. 

To  Gordon,  his  day  was  one  of  crisis.  The  New  England  the- 
ology had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  majority  of  the  pulpits.  Other 
forces  were  working  during  the  nineteenth  century  for  a new  con- 
ception of  faith.  The  great  witness  of  this  was  the  discovery 
of  man  during  that  period.  In  order  to  have  a foundation  for 
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this  discussion,  which  is  found  in  his  volume,  The  New  Epoch  For 

Faith,  Gordon  assumes  several  things.  In  later  works  he  is  to 

deal  more  in  detail  with  these  very  assumptions.  But  for  the 

purpose  of  the  discussion  of  the  advent  of  a new  appreciation 

of  humanity,  he  assumes  certain  things  "in  accordance  with  sane 

reason."  He  illustrates  his  use  of  the  term  "assumption"  "by 

saying  that  "the  organ  of  knowledge  has  to  he  assumed"  and  that 

"the  trustworthiness  of  this  organ  must  he  taken  for  granted." 

It  is  impossible  to  go  hack  of  this  position. 

That  there  exists  in  man  intellect,  critical  and 
constructive,  with  an  eye  for  reality  and  with 
the  power  to  reach  it,  is  not  something  that  has 
been  proved.... It  is  an  assumption  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  sane  reason. ^ 

There  is  also  an  objective  ultimate  which  is  assumed  in  the  same 
manner.  That  objective  ultimate  is  the  reality  of  the  external 
world.  There  is  no  proof  of  it;  no  proof  is  needed.  "In  the 
light  of  reason  the  reality  of  the  external  world  is  seen,  and 

p 

the  truth  of  the  insight  is  taken  for  granted." 

The  things  which  are  assumed  for  this  particular  discussion 
of  the  advent  of  humanity  are  the  being  of  God,  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  the  worth  of  history,  the  immortality  of  man  and 
the  social  life  beyond  time.  With  the  assumption  that  these  are 
valid,  Gordon  proceeds  to  discuss  the  advent  of  humanity  in  the 

1 Gordon,  George  A.,  The  New  Epoch  For  Faith,  p.  364. 

2 Ibid. . p.  8. 
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nineteenth  century. 

The  earth  was  fresh  upon  the  tomb  of  Washington 
when  it  (the  nineteenth  century  was  horn,  and 
the  grass  was  scarcely  green  upon  the  graves  of 
Gladstone  and  Bismarck  now  that  its  race  is  run. 

Its  young  face  greeted,  as  among  its  prophetic 
souls,  Emerson  and  Bushnell,  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing, Darwin  and  Wallace,  Maurice  and  Mill;  and 
with  care-worn  countenance  it  hade  them  adieu. 

It  honored  and  educated  more  or  less  to  its  own 
use  great  names  received  from  its  predecessor — 

Scott  and  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  Fichte  and  Hegel,  Goethe  and 
Carlyle.  It  discovered  Lincoln  and  shortly  af- 
terwards huried  him  among  the  kings  with  infinite 

regret .3 

Gordon  feels  that  in  that  century  the  people  for  the  first 
time  in  history  made  their  appearance.  Humanity  is  the  key  word 
for  the  distinctive  character  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
the  source  of  the  idea  behind  that  key  word  is  a religious  one. 
The  idea  has  been  here  since  the  day  in  which  Jesus  began  to 
preach.  But  it  has  remained  unin flue ntial.  The  world  never  ser- 
iously looked  at  it;  indeed,  it  has  slept  ages  in  a solitude  as 
vast  as  the  western  hemisphere.  The  awakening  note  was  sounded 
by  the  French  revolution.  It  was  a fierce  and  harsh  voice  but 
it  left  little  doubt  as  to  its  innermost  character.  Literature 
attested  the  new  idea  and  became  a new  force  for  humanity.  So- 
cialism moved  by  the  authority  of  humanity;  it  became  clothed  by 
all  that  was  highest  in  human  nature;  refused  to  believe  that 
the  strong  were  made  to  drive  the  weak  to  the  wall.  Science  and 


3 Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Hew  Epoch  For  Faith,  p.  25 
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evolution  rendered  more  impressive  the  elevation  to  which  man 
has  arisen.  His  achievements  appear  more  marvelous.  "And  the 
constant  birth  of  fresh  insights  and  sentiments  and  powers  along 
the  whole  ascending  path  of  development  indicate  with  resistless 
impressiveness  the  high  possibility  and  divine  capacity  of  the 
original  nature."4 5  Humanity  was  the  great  note  behind  the  mis- 
sionary activity  of  the  church.  The  missionary  chant  was  made 
up  of  the  humanity  of  God,  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  the  human- 
ity of  the  church.  The  influence  of  the  United  States  has  been 
one  for  humanity.  The  modifications  of  government  throughout  the 
world  in  the  line  of  democracy  seem  to  Gordon  to  be  due  mainly 
to  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  war  of  the 
century,  fought  on  American  soil,  laid  anew  the  foundations  of 
the  state  in  unrestricted  humanity. 

The  peculiar  passion  of  this  return  of  man  to  him- 
self, and  the  clear  vision  of  the  order  of  being 
that  lies  belo w him,  of  the  unique  order  that  he 
is  in  himself,  and  the  world  that  is  above  him, 
and  his  own  nature  as  the  path  into  it,  constitute 
the  sovereign  event  in  the  nineteenth  century. 5 

All  of  these  forces  certainly  have  had  an  effect  upon  reli- 
gion. They  have  resulted  in  a new  appreciation  of  Christianity. 
Though  doubt  has  often  been  present,  it  has  been  an  educator,  a 
schoolmaster;  it  has  eliminated  superstition,  led  to  the  reorgan- 
ization of  knowledge  and  a new  spiritual  realism. 

4 Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Hew  Epoch  For  Faith . p.  82. 

5 Ibid. , p.  101. 
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Gordon  is  conscious  of  two  things,  the  breakdown  of  the  New 
England  theology  and  the  new  forces  at  work  especially  those  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  builds  his  theology  with  these  two 
things  in  mind. 

Already  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  New  England  theologians 
based  their  doctrines  upon  a firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their 
inherited  Calvinistic  system*  It  was  their  task  to  use  the  new 
tools  which  advancing  culture  placed  in  their  hands  to  defend 
that  system.  They  never  for  a moment  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  their  system.  Each  in  his  turn  thought  himself  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  great  master,  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  theology  of 
Calvin  is  founded  upon  the  faith  of  the  complete  literalness  of 
the  Scriptures.  Once  the  content  and  language  of  the  Scriptures 
is  decided,  that  for  him  is  the  truth. 

Much  different  is  Gordon* s attitude.  To  him  all  theories  of 
the  universe  are  on  probation.  None  of  them  are  demonstrably 
true.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  which  gives  to  faith  its  oppor- 
tunity* 

Ultimate  beliefs  appeal  for  supporters  by  the  ev- 
idence in  favor  of  them,  by  their  inherent  reason- 
ableness, and  in  one  case  by  the  additional  claim 
of  absolute  nobility.  Christian  theism  blends  in 
its  appeal  these  three  voices.  It  is  able  to  pro- 
duce evidences  of  its  truth  that  rises  to  high 
probability;  it  may  confidently  assert  the  inherent 
reasonableness  of  its  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  in  its  highest  form  it  adds  the  further 


Gordon,  George  A.,  The  New  Epoch  For  Faith,  p.  21,  22ff,  65,  66. 
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attraction  of  utter  nobility.  The  union  of  these 
three  claims — evidence,  reasonableness,  worthiness  — 
constitutes  the  unique  power  of  Christian  theism 
over  the  mind  of  civilized  man.7 

It  is  the  last  of  these  three  which  is  of  supreme  importance. 

It  gains  this  importance  because  of  the  absence  of  perfect  know- 
ledge. For  only  the  worthiest  can  fulfill  the  office  of  the  High- 
est. This  particular  point  will  be  considered  in  more  detail  in 
the  section  entitled  "The  Test  of  Truth." 

Gordon  also  says  that  the  source  of  theology  is  "man,  in- 
dividual, social,  historic,  under  inevitable  and  everlasting 

o 9 

moral  organization."  In  another  treatise  he  discusses  the 
new  help  which  faith  is  receiving  from  history.  This  help  is 
found  in  a new  conception  of  history.  "It  is  a record,  not  of 
mere  opinion  or  feeling  or  fortune"  he  says,  but  "of  the  process 
whereby  truth  develops  its  full  character ."1°  Later  he  defines 
faith  as  "sympathy  with  the  race  at  its  best."  He  states  that 
the  "polemic  of  faith  is  then  but  the  struggle  of  the  individual 
to  keep  the  race  true  to  its  highest  insight  and  its  grand,  his- 
toric vocation. "H  The  soul  of  feeling  is  its  receptivity.  In- 
dividual feeling  can  be  extended  through  imagination  into  a racial 
feeling  or  receptivity.  Thus  "man  and  the  cosmos  play  into  each 

7 Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Hew  Epoch  For  Faith,  p.  264. 

8 Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  194. 

9 Gordon,  George  A.,  The  New  Epoch  For  Faith.  ”7 

10  Ibid.,  p.  297. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  299. 
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other,  and  the  first  form  of  the  play  is  feeling. "I2  In  connec- 
tion with  this  discussion  of  feeling  Gordon  quotes  Schleier- 
macher:  "Your  feeling  is  piety  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of 

the  operation  of  God  in  you  by  means  of  the  operation  of  the 
world  upon  you."-*-3  Gordon  agrees  with  this  affirmation  of 
Schleie rmache r saying  that  "his  plea  is  true,  although  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth."  He  states  "when  to  feeling  is  added  the  his- 
tory of  feeling,  the  immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  the  di- 

15 

vine  reality. . .becomes  an  ampler  and  more  significant  experience. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  the  Old  South  Church  at  the  morn- 
ing service,  February  1,  1925,  Gordon  speaks  of  religion  as  ex- 
perience. He  defines  religion;  then  he  speaks  of  the  meaning 
of  experience. 

By  experience  I mean  something  like  this:  A true 

thought  holding  the  mind,  a feeling  of  worth  hold- 
ing the  heart,  a purpose  of  value  holding  the  will, 
and  this  thought  and  feeling  and  purpose  made  the 
nucleus  of  all  the  true  thoughts,  all  the  feelings 
of  worth,  and  all  the  purposes  of  value  that  may 
gather  round  it  until  we  have  a substantial,  solid, 
inward  life  built  up  out  of  true  thoughts,  worthy 
feelings  and  purposes  with  value  in  them,  and  these 
shot  into  society  through  action  and  service.... 
let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  Wesley  brought  the 
whole  Christian  world  back  to  religion,  back  to 
religion  as  an  experience,  in  the  face  of  a dead 
theology  and  a dead  ceremony;  he  made  religion  a 
living,  creative,  glorious  reality,  and  the  thought 


12  Gordon,  George  A.,  The  New  Epoch  for  Faith,  p.  300. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  314  quoting  Schleie rmache r.  Speeches,  p.  45. 

14  Ibid.,  t>.  314. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  314-315. 
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and  determination  and  affirmation  of  We sley  have 
gone  round  the  world,  and  Methodism  today  is  the 
most  hopeful  and  the  most  vital  of  all  forms  of 
Protestant  religion. 

B.  The  Sense  of  Mission. 

Gordon  feels  that  every  Christian  is  sent  into  the  world  to 
do  the  will  of  the  highest.  It  is  not  egotism  for  man  to  have  a 
high  view  of  his  calling  or  his  sense  of  a mission,  especially 
when  it  is  viewed  as  no  more  than  a particular  instance  of  the 
universal  calling  of  all  men.  This  sense  of  mission  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  survey  of  his  life.17  His  definition  of 
that  sense  of  mission  is  "to  perceive  a purpose  in  one's  life 
growing  clearer  with  the  years,  to  find  one's  keenest  intellec- 
tual exercise  and  one's  chief  joy  in  fulfilling  that  purpose."18 
How  the  primary  mission  of  every  preacher  of  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel, Gordon  maintains,  is  "to  make  Christian  character  by  the 
grace  and  the  power  of  Christian  ideas."!9  But  these  ideas  must 
be  truly  presented  and  truly  seen  to  be  of  supreme  worth,  in 
order  that  the  irresistible  power  which  they  have  in  themselves 
may  work  upon  the  human  soul.  It  must  be  remembered  that 

the  appeal  and  sovereignty  of  the  highest  good 
carry  in  them  the  life  and  freedom  for  which  man 


16  Gordon,  George  A.,  "Religion  as  Experience,"  a sermon  preached 
in  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb . 1,  1925,  (p.6-10). 

17  See  p.  211. 

18  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  248, 

19  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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was  made,  and  outside  of  which  life  is  slavery  and 
misery.  To  show  human  beings  that  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  is  the  highest  good  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  Christian  preacher,  since  out  of  the  vision  of 
the  highest  good  must  come  a new  man,  a new  human- 
ity.20 

But  this  highest  good  is  often  blended  with  the  question  of 
truth.  To  Gordon  the  New  England  theology  did  not  contain  the 
whole  truth.  For  there  is  a fatal  contradiction  in  the  system 
at  its  very  heart.  God  is  Love;  the  highest  good  of  the  universe 
is  his  love  for  man  creating  in  man  love  for  his  neighbor;  at 
the  same  time  God  predestinates  a part  of  humanity  to  eternal 
damnation.  Thus,  there  is  a divided  humanity  and  this  division 
is  carried  back  into  the  character  of  God.  For  God's  will  is 
toward  the  highest  good  of  only  some  of  his  creatures.  This  can- 
not be  true  to  the  best  mind  and  thought  of  man. 

It  is  exactly  here  that  his  peculiar  sense  of  mission  be- 
gins to  possess  him.  He  is  not  primarily  interested  in  the  crit- 
ical prODlems  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New  Testament  with 
all  their  rewards,  other  than  as  a learner  from  masters  in  those 
fields.  Nor  is  he  interested  in  the  history  of  religions  with 
all  of  the  light  that  such  study  sheds,  other  than  to  gain  more 
illumination  upon  the  present.  His  main  sphere  of  interest  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  one  is  European  philosophy  from  its  be- 

ginning down  to  his  contemporary  writers;  the  other  is  literature, 

20  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  250. 
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especially  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English.  This  preparation  in 

philosophy  and  literature  qualifies  him  to  look  critically  into 

the  philosophy  of  the  life  of  man  as  it  is  presented  in  the  the 

ology  of  the  Christian  church. 

I well  remember  the  day  when  the  insight  came  to 
me,  that  what  New  England  theology,  historic 
theology,  needed  to  save  its  life,  and  all  the 
precious  things  bound  up  with  its  life,  was  to 
universalize  it,  from  the  Being  of  God  to  the 
first  and  last  human  being  in  time,  and  through 
the  whole  process  of  its  thought .. .God 's  will 
must  be  a will  of  creative  love;  it  must  be  a will 
that  no  accident  of  sin  or  lapse  in  man  can 
change;  it  must  be  a will  forever  on  the  side  of 
our  whole  humanity;  and  the  forms  of  its  expression 
in  the  processes  and  powers  of  the  Spirit  must  have 
one  goal  and  one  goal  only,  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind into  the  liberty,  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God.  If  this  is  not  accomplished  in 
time,  as  it  plainly  is  not,  the  scene  of  the  re- 
demptive drama  must  be  indefinitely  extended.  God 
is  under  the  bonds  of  His  own  nature  as  the  creator 
and  lover  of  man,  to  show  man  what  his  supreme  good 
is,  to  persuade  him,  both  by  the  experience  of 
righteousness  and  the  folly  of  unrighteousness,  to 
lift  up  his  heart  to  what  is  always  and  eternally 
good.  Death  is  an  incident  in  the  discipline  of 
the  soul;  judgment  is  the  incessant  examination  im- 
plied in  the  Divine  education  of  the  world;  the 
final  examination  is  final  only  as  regards  what 
had  been  done  in  time.  The  Judgment  Seat  of  Christ 
is  forever;  the  rational  being,  man  or  angel,  is 
before  it  forever;  it  measures  and  records;  it  is 
the  revelation  of  progress  or  failure,  and  always 
as  the  illumination  of  love,  always  as  the  light 
and  impulse  to  the  grander  existence.  The  char- 
acter of  God  is  the  life  of  the  Christian  religion; 
the  character  of  God  must  be  saved,  whatever  in 
the  thoughts  of  men  may  be  lost  or  changed,  let  the 
character  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  the  Lord  have 
free  course,  and  the  issue  will  be  that  the  truth 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  highest  good,  and  the  highest 
good  the  absolute  truth  for  man's  life.  Meta- 
physics and  ethics  thus  meet  in  mutual  eternal 
support;  the  highest  metaphysics,  the  loving  Being 
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of  God,  becomes  the  highest  ethics,  love  as  the 
sovereign  good,  and  the  highest  ethics,  love  as 
man's  need  and  good  becomes  the  ultimate  truth  of 
the  universe,  the  eternal  good  will  of  God  to  all 
souls  in  all  worlds. ^ 

Though  he  feels  that  he  has  a peculiar  sense  of  mission  in 
rebuilding  theology  for  his  generation,  he  does  not  believe  that 
it  is  his  task  utterly  to  abandon  everything  in  the  heritage  of 
the  past.  For  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  that  great  tradition  of 
New  England  theology.  It  is  not  to  be  abandoned  but  rather  it 
must  undergo  a process  of  evolution.  There  are  infinitely  pre- 
cious elements  in  the  past.  They  cannot  be  abandoned.  But  the 
form  in  which  the  tradition  has  been  cast  for  1500  years  has  be- 
come obsolete.  That  is  to  be  thrown  away;  but  its  objective  and 
subjective  values  must  be  retained  in  the  new  edifice  of  faith. 

His  mature  years  are  spent  in  working  upon  this  task.  His 
books  are  all  expositions  of  this  revision  of  theology.  His 
sense  of  a mission  runs  deep;  the  call  demands  a lifelong  labor 
of  study,  thought,  ahd  brooding.  The  answer  which  he  makes  to 
this  inner  urge  is  found  in  his  theology.  Does  his  structure 
replace  the  one  which  toppled?  Does  he  have  a true  place  in  the 
type  of  thought  which  characterizes  the  New  England  theology? 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  meaning  of  religion  and  the 
collapse  of  this  New  England  theology  as  Gordon  sees  it.  The 
surviving  elements  which  he  incorporates  in  his  own  structure 

Gordon,  George  A.,  lily  Education  and  Religion,  p.  252-5. 
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will  be  noticed.  Then  perhaps  the  answers  to  these  Questions 
will  begin  to  take  form. 


C.  The  Meaning  of  Religion. 


Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  religion  to  this  man  who  felt 
that  it  was  his  calling  to  rebuild  the  edifice  of  faith?  To  him 
religion  is  "the  original  human  necessity. Religion  is  a 
primal  necessity  to  man.  Great  religion  "lays  open  to  its  depths 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  soul  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  authen- 
tic mirror  of  the  law  of  man's  spirit  and  the  order  of  God's  moral 
23 

being."  To  go  further,  he  defines  the  Christian  religion  as 

the  vision  of  the  Eternal  moral  order  and  the 
vision  of  the  Eternal  grace  in  that  order:  these 
two  visions  are  living  forces  in  Jesus  Christ; 
from  him  they  go  forth  to  work  through  all  human 
history,  to  meet  and  overcome  the  vision  of  sin 

and  death. 24 

There  are  two  essential  components  to  this  highest  form  of 
religion,  the  Christian  religion.  These  two  are  "the  sense  of 
the  fatherly  love  of  God,  and  the  answering  sense  on  man's  part 
of  filial  love  and  obedience ."25  This  double  consciousness  ex- 
ists in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  He  is  supremely  conscious  of  the 
perfect  fatherly  love  of  God  and  of  the  answer  to  this  of  the 
filial  love  and  obedience  of  his  own  soul.  The  same  is  true  in 
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the  case  of  the  disciples.  Jesus  is  the  union  in  "perfect 
clearness  and  peace  of  the  consciousness  of  God  as  Father  and 
the  consciousness  of  man  as  the  Son  of  God."26 

Out  of  this  consciousness  which  the  mind  has,  it  ranges 

far  and  wide  seeking  intimations  of  the  ultimate  character  of 

the  universe  and  the  essential  nature  of  man. 

From  the  center  of  light  and  peace  it  travels  to 
the  far  circumference  where  twilight  and  night 
appear.  The  result  is  that  the  universe  becomes 
the  form  of  the  Eternal.  This  formal  universe 
is  two -fold, — cosmic  and  human, — and  the  cosmos 
is  the  vast  stage  on  which  is  enacted  the  divine 
tragedy  of  human  history. 

This  simple  and  self-sustaining  conception  of  re- 
ligion relates  itself  in  an  institution,  that  is, 
it  becomes  a church;  it  becomes  a special  voca- 
tion, calling  into  existence  the  prophet  and  his 
great  ministry,  it  becomes  a creed,  that  is,  it 
relates  itself  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  and 
to  the  general  philosophy  of  the  world.  It  re- 
lates itself  to  nature.2'' 

In  a slightly  different  discussion  he  says  that  great  re- 
ligion breaks  through  time.  It  binds  man  and  God  together,  God 
becomes  infinite  worth;  man  becomes  the  lover  to  adore,  to  re- 
joice in,  and  to  serve  this  infinite  worth.  "Great  religion 
thus  sets  the  human  soul  in  universal  relations;  fills  these  re 
lations  with  high  moment,  burdens  them  with  solemn  account-abil 
ity,  brings  them  the  increasing  sense  of  worth. "28 


26  Gordon,  George  A.,  Beligion  and  Miracle,  p.  9. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  9,  10. 

28  Gordon,  George  A.,  Aspects  of  Infinite  Mystery,  p.  21 
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Or  again,  he  accepts  Harnack's  definition  of  Christianity 

"Eternal  life  in  the  midst  of  time,  by  the  strength  and  under 

the  eyes  of  God."* * 3*-*  Christianity  is  the  great  epic  of  the 

spiritual  dignity  of  man.  It  converts  the  narrow  struggle  and 

sorrow  of  existence  into  a great  discipline 

by  which  the  pilgrim  of  eternity  is  purified  and  made 
meet  for  the  habitations  of  the  saints  in  light,  the 
grace  that  subdues  all  discords  to  harmony,  that 
makes  man's  work  of  worth  to  God  and  his  bearing 
in  time  of  moment  to  all  worlds *31 

Christianity  will  stand  not  because  of  any  external  power  which 
it  has,  but  because  of  its  depth  of  insight  and  grace.  "Because 
it  lays  open  the  passion  unquenchable  in  man's  heart  for  good, 
and  the  process  of  life,  ordained  by  the  Eternal  Spirit."  in 
his  last  book  in  answer  to  the  question  "What  Does  Religion  Mean?" 
he  says,  "My  answer  is  the  vision  of  God,  and  life  lifted  into 
moral  power,  freedom,  and  joy  by  that  vision.”33 

In  a slightly  different  connection  he  defines  Christianity 
as  the  interpretation  of  the  Eternal,  not  through  nature,  but 
through  human  nature,  not  through  the  lower  expressions  of  the 
creative  power,  but  through  man,  the  highest  expression.  "The 
creation  at  its  best  gives  us  the  Creator  at  his  best;  the  high- 
est man  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God.”34 


??  Gordon,  George  A.,  Aspects  of  Infinite  Mystery,  p.  36-37. 
30  Ibid.,  p.  37-38. 

3^  Harnack,  Adolf,  The  Meaning  of  Christianity,  p.  8. 

32  Gordon,  George  A.,  Aspects  of  the  Infinite  Mystery,  p.  38. 

33  Gordon,  George  A.,  My  Education  and  Religion,  p.  7. 

3^  Gordon,  George  A.,  Through  Man  to  God.,  p.  viii. 
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D.  The  Meaning  of  Theology. 

The  meaning  of  theology  is  closely  connected  with  the  mean- 
ing of  religion.  To  Gordon's  mind,  theology  is  the  "speech  about 
the  Supreme  Being  fired  with  insight,  informed  with  knowledge, 
and  guided  by  method."33  But  that  does  not  comprise  his  whole 
meaning  in  the  sense  that  he  uses  it  in  his  calling.  For  he  is 
a Christian,  and  a Christian  theologian  is  one  "who  thinks  and 
speaks  about  God  and  divine  things  in  the  light  and  achievement 
of  Jesus  Christ. Or  to  put  it  a little  differently,  "theology 
is  the  just  and  inevitable  expression  in  the  form  of  the  intel- 
lect of  the  life  of  the  spirit."37  Theology  is  the  form  of  re- 
ligion; it  is  the  servant  of  religion. 

He  traces  the  origin  of  theology  to  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  Paul,  and  to  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Christian  church.  In  the  Hebrew  prophets  we  have  moral  theism. 
Though  their  system  is  incomplete,  their  originality  is  without 
a doubt.  The  imperishable  residuum  of  their  thought  is  precious. 
The  teachings  of  the  sovereign  preacher  Jesus  is  the  sovereign 
theology.  If  theology  is  discourse  about  God  and  divine  things 
then  Jesus  becomes  the  greatest  theologian  of  all.  The  strength 
of  the  theology  of  Paul  is  in  its  discovery  of  the  meaning  of 

35  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  3. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

37  ibid.,  p.  15. 
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human  experience  apart  from  Christ  and  then  as  a happy  disciple, 
Paul  had  learned  the  moral  ideal  from  Judaism  but  there  was 
nothing  in  Judaism  to  lift  him  into  peace  with  this  ideal.  The 
dominating  minds  of  the  church  are  fruitful  in  theological  or- 
igins. They  are  Clement,  Origen,  Augustine,  luther,  Calvin, 
Zwingli,  Wiclif,  Maurice,  the  New  England  Theologians,  Channing, 
and  Eenry  Ward  Beecher. 38  All  of  these  are  preachers  showing 
or  containing  the  strong  passion  of  the  preacher  in  their  writ- 
ings. Some  of  these  are  examples  of  what  the  non-professiona}. 
theologian  may  do  for  his  generation. 

Just  as  the  task  of  the  university  is  to  discover  the  per- 
manent interests  of  man,  and  to  organize  the  intellect  of  the 
world  for  the  promotion  of  the  whole  circle  of  those  interests, 
so  it  is  the  task  of  theology  to  organize  Christian  intellect 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  life.  Theology  stands  for  know- 
ledge whose  only  value  rests  in  its  use.  There  must  be  an  ex- 
periential basis  for  it. 

It  is  not  pressing  too  closely  upon  the  sections  to  follow 
when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  fountain  of  Christian  theology  is 
found  in  the  Christian  life.  That  is  the  world  to  be  searched* 
Every  truth  of  study  is  to  be  tested  by  the  deep  and  devout 
Christian  heart.  Theology  is  to  be  confronted  with  the  living 
heart  of  Christ.  Insofar  as  any  teaching  is  consonant  with  that 


38  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  31ff 
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heart  it  is  true.  If  any  teaching  is  an  outrage  upon  the  heart 
of  Christ,  it  is  not  true. 

In  the  quest  for  a theology  there  is  a wealth  of  material 
from  which  to  draw.  There  are  the  Apologists,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  the  Reformation  leaders.  The  Apologists  did 
not  find  any  ready-made  theology,  they  had  to  quarry  it.  There 
was  much  material  but  no  design.  The  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
Clement  and  Origen,  Athanasius  and  the  Gregories,  Tertullian  and 
Augustine,  all  were  creative.  When  we  read  them  we  have  the 
sense  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  creative  minds,  struggling 
to  put  their  spiritual  possessions  into  a commanding,  intellec- 
tual form. 

As  far  as  original  theologians  are  concerned,  Gordon  does 
not  think  there  were  any  such  from  the  fifth  century  to  the 
Reformation.  Even  at  that  time  there  is  not  a new  creation,  but 
only  a revival.  It  is  simply  a restatement  of  August inianism. 
John  Calvin  it  is  who  crushed  the  new  ideas  in  society  into  old 
categories.  The  originality  £>f  Edwards  is  not  in  his  system, 
but  rather  outside  of  it.  There  is  in  Edwards  the  basis  for  a 
reorganization  of  Theology  but  he  does  not  bring  it  about.  His 
one  great  idea  of  the  absoluteness  of  God  is  the  promise  of  a 
new  world  for  society.  It  is  not  until  the  final  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  any  creative  thinker  is  found  by  Gordon. 
That  thinker  is  F.  L.  Maurice  whose  works  Gordon  consistently 
studied  through  the  years.  Maurice  saw  in  the  traditional  be- 
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liefs  of  the  church  so  nothing  infinitely  precious.  He  wished 
to  save  these  beliefs  by  putting  into  them  new  meanings.  How- 
ever, he  never  condensed  his  work  in  any  single  volume.  The 
very  number  of  his  productions  creates  dismay.  He  builds  as 
no  other  thinker  upon  Edwards*  foundation  of  the  absoluteness 
of  God. 

E.  The  Evaluation  and  Surviving  Worth 
of  the  Hew  England  Theology 

The  main  doctrines  which  the  New  England  theologians  held 
have  already  been  considered.39  Their  theology  had  endured  for 
a hundred  and  fifty  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1880  it 
was  in  control  of  all  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  and  part  of  the  Presbyterian.  Within  fifteen 
years  all  of  the  professors  who  occupied  the  chairs  of  theology 
in  those  institutions  had  been  replaced.  Not  one  of  the  new 
comers  could  be  classified  as  belonging  to  this  New  England 
school.  How  did  this  collapse  come  about?  Dr.  Gordon  considers 
this  collapse  in  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Theological  Review 
in  the  interest  of  certain  precious  survivals  of  the  historic 
New  England  theology.  He  feels  that  these  survivals  will  be 
preserved  under  new  forms  as  a permanent  theological  type. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  article,  Gordon  gives  a definition 
of  the  New  England  Theology  which  is  consonant  with  the  one 
evolved  in  this  study. 


39  See  p.  92-145 
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In  a general  way  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Christian  faith  originating  with  Augustine;  re- 
duced to  severe  order  and  expounded  with  energy 
and  consistency  by  John  Calvin,  revived  by  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  and  by  him  and  his  successors  re- 
lated to  the  speculative  questions  and  religious 
conditions  of  a new  land  and  a new  people.  From 
first  to  last  it  consisted  in  five  main  determin- 
ations, the  old  five  points  of  Calvinism  rearranged; 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  depravity  of  man,  the 
atonement  for  sin  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  irre- 
sistible grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  believers  in  Christ.  The  system  began 
with  the  divine  sovereignty;  with  the  predestina- 
tion of  all  events;  with  a world  fallen,  yet  under 
the  purpose  of  God;  and  with  a scheme  of  salvation 
limited  to  a certain  predetermined  number,  and  ex- 
clusive of  or  indifferent  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 40 

Gordon  thinks  that  all  the  New  England  theologians,  without 
exception,  held  to  these  principles.  They  held  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  God,  whether  considered  as  including  or  as  not  in- 
cluding the  fall;  they  held  to  the  innate  depravity  of  mankind; 
they  traced  the  universal  condition  of  the  race  to  the  sin  of 
the  first  man,  however  they  may  disagree  with  older  thinkers  or 
among  themselves  in  the  account  given  of  the  relationship  of 
the  individual  to  Adam;  they  were  agreed  that  without  atonement 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sin  and  that  this  necessary  atone- 
ment had  been  made  by  Jesus  Christ. 

They  were  united  in  the  belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  essential  to  the  conversion  and  regeneration  of 
man,  that  till  the  Spirit's  influence  descends  upon 
him,  man  is  helpless  in  the  presence  of  his  moral 
obligation. 41 


40  "The  Collapse  of  the  New  England  Theology,"  in  Harvard  The- 
ological Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  128. 

41  Ibid. , p.  129. 
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They  believed  further  that  "when  the  divine  grace  comes  it  is 
irresistible,  and  that  its  dispensation  is  ruled  not  by  the  fore- 
lorn  condition  of  humanity  lyihg  in  wickedness,  but  by  the  di- 
vine decree."4^  They  firmly  believed  with  one  accord  that  true 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ  will  persevere  to  the  end  and  be  saved 
with  an  everlasting  salvation. 

There  are  certain  external  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  this 
system  of  thought.  One  such  reason  Gordon  traces  to  the  new 
conception  of  natural  history.  The  history  of  life  was  being 
rewritten.  The  new  history  of  animal  life  resulted  in  a new 
natural  history  of  man.  At  the  same  time  a new  theory  of  the 
Bible  was  formed.  The  theory  had  to  be  understood  and  faith  ad- 
justed to  it.  A transition  in  the  way  of  looking  at  the  Bible 
had  to  be  made  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  The  Bible  had 
emerged  a greater  book,  to  be  revered  primarily  for  its  intrin- 
sic worth.  The  mind  was  forced  "from  the  book  to  the  trans- 
cendent Person  from  which  it  obtains  its  imperishable  meaning."43 
New  philosophies  were  encountered.  Materialism  was  met.  The 
mood  of  agnosticism  beset  the  Church.  The  New  England  Theology 
could  not  meet  the  impact  of  these  forces.  The  old  temple  of 
dogmatic  belief  was  pulled  down.  Then,  too,  Gordon  thinks  that 
the  age  in  which  the  theology  met  its  downfall  and  the  one  in 
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which  he  was  then  living  was  characterized  by  a "strong  aversion 
to  severe  thinking."  The  thought  of  the  New  England  theologians 
taxes  the  intellect,  making  the  reader  aware  of  his  intelligence. 
The  state  of  the  public  mind  was  not  up  to  such  a task. 

While  these  are  the  outward  causes  of  the  collapse  of  the 
New  England  Theology,  the  chief  blame  must  rest  within  the  sys- 
tem itself.  "It  fell  from  power  and  passed  away  because  it  was 
outgrown  by  the  religious  consciousness  whose  interpreter  and 
servant  it  professed  to  be. "44  in  further  criticizing  the  move- 
ment, Gordon  insists  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  New 
England  Theology  was  never  in  any  profound  sense  an  original 
movement  of  thought.  In  spite  of  the  vigor  of  Calvin's  mind, 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  Edward's  modifications,  the  theology  "is 
essentially  that  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. "45  Thus  it 
lacked  the  impetus  of  originality. 

The  inherent  causes  of  its  death  are  its  traditionalism, 
a fatal  contradiction  in  its  own  heart,  an  artificial  mode  of 
thought,  a restricted  use  of  reason,  and  a perverse  inhospital- 
ity. In  its  traditionalism  it  had  no  face-to-face  contacts  with 
the  problem  of  man's  existence. 

Man  and  man's  world  were  not  independent  and  ab- 
sorbing objects  of  study  to  the  New  England  divines; 
man  and  his  world  did  not  possess  their  imagination; 
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the  knowledge  of  human  beings  already  in  exis- 
tence did  not  in  them  raise  the  hope  of  richer 
knowledge;  the  scientific  spirit... the  attitude 
toward  their  world  of  inquiry,  concrete  and 
severe  methods  of  study  and  hope  did  not  control 
them.... They  beheld  no  new  worlds  of  ideas  ris- 
ing up  out  of  the  mighty  order  of  fact. 46 

They  did  not  comprehend  that  there  was  any  further  or  larger  re- 
ligious vision  than  that  which  they  were  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  did  not  grasp  the  idea  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
spirit  and  life. 

They  never  dreamed  that  Christianity  is  on  its  in- 
tellectual side  the  soul  of  sure  search  after  all 
truth,  the  soul  of  assimilation  to  its  own  growing 
organism  of  all  the  special  truths  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  human  inquiry  and  concern, 
the  soul  that  seizes  these  threads  of  discovered 
being  wherever  found  and  that  weaves  them  into 
evergreatening  structure  of  its  own  faith. 47 

It  has  often  been  contended  that  the  original  element  in  the 
New  England  theology  is  its  theodicy.  Here  the  discussion  turns 
upon  two  subjects,  the  divine  perfection  and  freedom  of  man.  In 
criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  perfection  of  Edwards,  Gor- 
don says  that  the  vision  which  Edwards  has  of  "God  as  absolute 
in  love"  in  no  fundamental  sense  rules  the  evolution  of  his 
thought.  "The  conclusion  to  which  Edwards  comes  concerning  man’s 
world  is  an  appalling  contradiction  of  the  original  vision  and 
premise."^8  The  hidden  germ  is  that  there  may  be  something  good 
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in  God  that  is  evil  in  man.  In  his  criticism  of  Edwards  on  free- 
dom, Gordon  says  that  Edwards  was  not  primarily  concerned  about 
the  freedom  of  man.  He  was  concerned  only  in  its  relation  to  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  He  would  allow  man  to  have  freedom  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  not  conflict  with  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  "His  idea  of  freedom  is  simply  the  unhindered  expression 
of  fixed  habit  either  good  or  bad."49  In  his  criticism  of  N.  W. 
Taylor  on  freedom  in  his  "power  to  the  contrary,"  Gordon  says 
that  the  freedom  of  man  is  no  such  miserable  abstraction  and 
dialectical  device  as  that  which  Taylor  has  evolved,  "a  power 
to  the  contrary  which  in  the  entire  history  of  man  has  never 
been  exercised  is  something  to  which  only  the  consciousness  of 
an  apologist  can  witness. "50  He  brings  forth  his  own  definition 
saying  that 

Freedom  is  not  the  mere  possibility  to  go  either 
of  two  ways  at  the  fork  of  which  a man  may  stand... 
freedom  is  insight  into  the  true  order  of  existence, 
susceptibility  to  that  insight,  obedience  to  it,  and 
harmonious  existence  under  it.  If  one  is  without 
that  insight,  one  has  to  pass  before  it  and  the 
divine  perfection  is  the  assurance  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  won. 51 

In  his  criticism  of  Park  who  maintains  that  the  will  always  is 
as  the  greatest  apparent  good,  Gordon  says  that  if  this  is  the 
case  one  of  two  conclusions  is  necessary.  The  first  conclusion 
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is  that  "If  this  apparent  good  is  unreal,  God  alone  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  condition  of  the  individual  will,"52  The  other  con- 
clusion is  that  "if  the  apparent  good  is  real  good  the  individual 
will  is  good,  and  again  God  is  the  efficient  cause,"53  In  the 
transference  from  the  apparent  good  to  the  real  good,  man  is 
still  dependent  upon  the  will  of  God, 

Not  only  is  traditionalism  an  inherent  reason  for  its  death 
but  another  cause  is  that  the  New  England  theology  had  a fatal 
contradiction  in  its  own  heart.  That  fatal  contradiction  can  be 
expressed  in  the  simple  statement  that  the  world  was  made  by  God 
and  yet  condemned  by  God  as  if  it  had  made  itself.  When  any 
good  is  found  in  the  world,  it  is  ascribed  to  God  and  his  sover- 
eign decree.  When  misery  or  evil  is  found  in  the  world,  it  is 
argued  that  it  is  due  to  the  sin  of  man  and  his  abuse  of  his 
freedom.  If  the  fall  of  man  is  not  included  in  the  divine  de- 
cree then  the  world  has  broken  from  the  control  of  God.  If  it 
is  included  in  the  divine  decree,  then  the  character  of  God  has 
to  be  read  from  the  history  of  the  fall  and  all  the  events  of 
human  history. 

Authority,  sentiment,  despair  in  the  presence  of 
the  task  of  finding  a better  philosophy  fear  lest 
precious  things  should  be  exposed  to  peril  if 
reason  took  a bolder  range,  and  the  conservative 
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instinct  in  war,  doubtless  combined  to  protect  and 
perpetuate  this  cruel  scheme.  ^ 

The  third  cause  of  the  death  of  the  New  England  theology, 
inherent  in  itself,  is,  in  Gordon's  thought,  its  "artificial 
mode  of  thought."  Here  again  the  content  of  the  next  section 
is  intimated.  For  in  this  "artificial  mode  of  thought,"  the 
method  leads  away  from  human  life.  Even  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
the  atonement,  all  the  discussions  of  the  New  England  theologians 
are  destitute  of  ethical  value. 

t 

The  moral  governor  of  the  world,  under  whose  govern- 
ment sin  came  into  the  world,  could  not  forgive  it 
until  a life  of  infinite  worth  had  been  offered  as 
a satisfaction  to  the  majesty  of  the  violated  law.55 

The  part  that  a "moral"  god  plays  in  this  "moral"  scheme  of  a- 

tonement  is  very  meagre.  We  never  see  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 

life  in  Christ  Jesus  working  in  this  "legal,"  "forensic" 

"mechanical"  scheme. 

Propitiation  is  at  the  heart  of  them  (the  sacri- 
ficial systems  of  the  world)  all... that  which  was 
central  and  most  precious  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus, 
his  idea  of  the  eternal  fatherly  love  of  God  was 
endangered  by  this  translation  into  the  unclean 
"idiom  of  the  world. "56 

The  New  England  theory  of  atonement  is  the  "worst  blasphemy  ever 
offered  to  the  most  high. "57  For  all  the  historic  forms  of  the 
atonement  seek  to 
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perpetuate  the  idea  that  God  is  essentially  un- 
friendly to  the  poor,  erring  mortals,  that  he 
requires  to  be  appeased  by  some  offering,  pro- 
pitiated by  some  costly  sacrifice  or  satisfied 
in  some  public  relation  of  his  character  before 
he  can  lift  into  hope  a penitent  child. 58 

Gordon  adds  to  traditionalism,  the  fatal  contradiction,  the 

artificiality,  the  fact  that  the  New  England  theologians  make 

only  a restricted  use  of  human  reason.  The  men  inherited  the 

’’unholy  distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  religion. "59 

The  result  is  in  the  formation  of  "a  wretched  riot  of  dialecti- 

6 0 

cal  unreality."  The  mind  is  not  in  the  field  of  revealed  re- 
ligion but  only  in  natural  religion.  In  the  Bible,  once  "the 
history  was  clear,  the  text  settled,  the  interpretation  fixed, 
the  function  of  reason  was  at  an  end. "61  No  matter  from  what 
section  the  texts  come,  they  are  all  of  equal  value.  The  Bible 

is  "an  oracle  whose  message  must  be  accepted  even  against  the 

62 

protest  of  reason  and  the  conscience."  They  are  in  bondage 
to  a book,  and,  though  it  is  the  supreme  Book,  their  reason  is 
still  shackled  by  it. 

The  final  reason  inherent  in  the  system  for  its  death,  is 
the  fact  that  it  "refused  to  learn  from  its  adversaries."  In 
the  genetic  study  of  the  New  England  theology  the  Arminian,  the 
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Unitarian  and  the  Universalist  controversies  were  noticed.  The 
men  thought  the  truth  inhered  in  their  system.  All  that  it 
needed  was  a restatement  in  order  to  meet  each  surge  of  criti- 
cism. In  essence  then,  the  only  thing  that  happened,  according 
to  Gordon  was  that  it  was  cast  into  ""better  dialectical  forms." 
They  met  the  Arminian  emphasis  upon  man's  freedom  and  the  real- 
ity of  his  responsibility  for  his  deeds  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween natural  ability  and  moral  ability.  They  met  the  Unitar- 
ianism,  and  its  "rediscovery  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man," 
with  dialectical  arguments  still  leaving  man  a lost  soul  from 
birth. 

Here  the  Hew  England  divines  lost  the  chance  to 
appropriate  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man,  to  af- 
firm two  incarnations,  one  in  all  men  because  they 
are  children  of  God,  the  other  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  supreme  Son  of  God;  one  universal,  and  the 
other  ideal,  in  the  light  of  which  the  universal 
is  to  be  understood. 63 

They  did  not  appropriate  the  central  meaning  of  universalism 
which,  in  reality,  was  a protest  against  an  "inhuman  view  of 
God."  They  modify  the  theory  of  atonement  but  do  not  see  that 
"the  moral  hope  of  the  world  is  grounded  upon  this  faith"  that 
the  love  of  God  is  for  "every  soul  that  he  has  made  and  his  ever- 
lasting purpose  is  to  pursue  with  his  redeeming  grace  all 
souls  in  all  worlds."64 
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Thus  the  New  England  theology  fell  from  power  because  "it 

65 

was  found  beneath  the  best  religious  consciousness  of  the  time." 
It  is  outgrown  in  knowledge  and  ethical  conception.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  free  historical  inquiry  into  the  Bible,  continues 
to  build  its  theory  of  man  upon  a myth,  obtains  no  new  fruitful 
ideas  from  the  German  and  Greek  philosophers  and  only  meagre 
ideas  from  the  English  and  French.  The  ethical  conceptions  are 
outgrown,  the  system  of  Edwards  is  "incredible." 

Here  is  one  of  the  crucial  points  of  the  discussion.  Gor- 
don feels  his  mission  to  be  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  of  faith 
from  the  materials  which  have  been  freshly  gathered  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  century.  He  also  feels  that  he  is  in  the  line 
of  the  New  England  theologians,  if  not  in  form  of  doctrine,  then 
in  meaning  and  spirit.  Is  there  any  surviving  worth  in  this 
broken  system?  If  there  is,  in  what  does  itt  consist?  Does  Gor- 
don incorporate  this  survival  in  his  theology?  If  he  does,  is 
it  justifiable  to  class  him  in  the  historic  line?  To  what  ex- 
tent does  he  build  a temple  for  the  intelligence? 

Gordon  says  there  is  great  surviving  worth  in  the  New  Eng- 
land theology.  That  worth  is  both  subjective  and  objective. 

The  subjective  worth  is  the  tradition  of  great  men  devoted  to 
the  task  of  the  highest  moment. 

Progress  calls  for  the  conservation  of  every 
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kind  of  noble  power,  and  among  the  noblest  kinds 
of  power  is  the  authentic  tradition  of  great 
minds,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  discovery 
and  the  defense  of  the  ultimate  meaning  of  man’s 
world. ^6 

Then  he  remembers  the  roll  of  "the  heroes  of  the  faith."  He 
says  of  Edwards,  "it  is  easy  to  recognize  speculative  genius  of 
a high  order,  and  pervading  the  speculation  the  passion  of  a 
great  religious  genius. "^7  He  remembers  Bellamy,  "in  his  iso- 
lation he  annexed  the  fortunes  of  the  race  to  his  parish,  and 
fixed  in  it  a large  vision  of  the  universe. "68  He  speaks  of 
Hopkins,  saying,  "it  is  not  strange  that  out  of  such  a soul 
should  have  come  the  loftiest  piece  of  moral  idealism  in  the 
literature  of  our  country."69  Emmons  is  a "thinker,  acute,  fear- 
less, formidable ."70  He  remembers  Taylor  saying  "such  intel- 
lects shed  upon  ordinary  minds  something  of  their  own  grandeur.^1 
And,  finally,  "For  skill  and  power  in  deductive  argument  Pro- 
fessor Park  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  thinker  in  our  his- 
tory. ”72 

The  objective  worth  is  great  too;  a cluster  of  "shining  and 
imperishable  ideas"  remains  as  our  heritage.  Calvinism  is  right 
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when  it  claims  that  the  being  of  God  is  the  supreme  interest  in 
theology  and  life.  "This  is  the  note  of  greatness,  sounding 
clearer  as  the  generations  pass  in  the  thought  of  Augustine, 
Calvin,  and  Edwards. "73  He  feels  that  this  is  the  place  where 
the  new  theology  is  one  with  all  true  theology.  It  aims  to  "be- 
hold all  things  in  God."  For  its  hope  is  "to  begin,  continue, 
and  end  in  God."74  The  task  confronting  the  new  theology  is 
great,  for  it  must  overcome  a two-fold  defect  of  the  immediate 
past.  The  willingness  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God  may  de- 
note a humble  spirit  but  it  actually  is  an  insult  to  God.  It 
completely  separates  God  from  the  world.  It  implies  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  man  are  wholly  incompatible. 

We  take  the  first  step  toward  atheism  when  we  "refuse  to  see 
God  in  the  natural  life  of  man."76  For  God  is  practically  no 
God  at  all  when  he  is  "wholly  above  the  world-process,  wholly 
apart  from  the  normal  interest  of  men,  wholly  transcendent."76 
The  further  task  of  the  new  theology  is  that  it  must  overcome 
the  peculiar  abuse  of  the  century.  "It  lies  in  identifying  God 
with  the  development  of  human  history,  in  refusing  to  see  that 
God  is  at  the  same  time  in  all  and  over  all. "77  The  new  theology 
must  strive  to  combine  in  its  thought  the  primary  truth  of  Cal- 

76  Gordon,  George  A.,  The  New  Puritanism,  p.  153. 

74  Ibid . , p.  154. 

75  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

76  ibid.,  p.  154. 

77  TBTd.;  p.  155. 
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vinism,  the  infinite  exaltation  of  God,  and  the  fundamental  in- 
sight of  the  century,  the  presence  of  God  in  all  human  history, 
Calvinism  is  profoundly  right  in  concentrating  human  in- 
terest upon  God,  It  is  greviously  wrong  in  the  character  that 
it  ascribes  to  the  ultimate  Will,  Despair  comes  from  the  idea 
that  the  Ultimate  Will  is  against  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  Calvin- 
ism declares.  But  if  the  ultimate  Will  is  "for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?"  The  new  theology  must  found  itself  on  the  will  of 
God  at  its  highest. 

Out  of  the  critical  process  five  new  points  of  faith  emerge 
richer  in  content,  under  fresh  interpretation.  "Sovereignty, 
sin,  judgment,  redemption  and  the  everlasting  worth  of  the  hu- 
man soul,"7^  are  the  objective  survivals  too.  The  alternatives 
are  blind  fate  or  intelligent  power.  "While  men  believe  in  the 
infinite  Mind,  while  they  believe  that  the  infinite  mind  is  al- 
mighty Love,  they  must  continue  to  believe  in  the  sovereignty 
of  God."  The  tremendous  fact  of  sin  is  ever  present.  The  ape 
brings  the  same  problem  as  Adam.  The  soul  of  man  still  stands 
in  distress  as  the  intellect  in  the  service  of  the  conscience 
presents  the  vision  of  the  good. 

Into  this  tragic  world  of  man  ancient  thinkers 
looked  with  profound  vision;  that  vision  must  be 
renewed  by  the  thinkers  of  this  modem  time  who 


78  "The  Collapse  of  the  New  England  Theology,"  in  Harvard  The- 
ological  fleview.  Vol.  I,  Uo.  2,  p.  157. 
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would  know  what  man  is,  and  what  he  needs  in  order 
that  he  may  become  what  it  is  in  him  to  be. 80 

The  new  theology  includes  as  part  of  its  faith  the  profound  con- 
viction of  the  "eternal  righteous  judgment  of  God."  If  God  is 
morally  discriminating,  all  conduct  is  not  equally  agreeable  to 
him.  If  man  is  of  eternal  worth,  no  one  is  outside  the  pale  of 
that  judgment.  Under  such  a judgment  the  feeling  of  our  awe 
and  hope  arise.  Awe  is  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  final  test 
of  character;  hope  is  realized  in  that  "the  soul  in  its  evil 
habit  should  be  of  concern  to  the  Infinite."®1  In  both  the  saint 
and  sinner  "the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  human 
life  is  wrought  into  new  intensity  and  majesty."82  The  new  the- 
ology is  a new  confession  of  confidence  in  the  great  historic 
idea  of  redemption.  This  old  principle  is  under  new  names. 

""Our  optimism  is  nothing  but  confidence  in  the  coming  deliver- 
ance of  man."8^  Faith  in  this  great  idea  brings  forth  "our 
enthusiasm  for  education,  missions,  social  service,  pure  poli- 
tics, good  government,  true  religion  and  a hundred  kindred  as- 

OA 

pects  of  the  Christian  ideal."  ^ The  new  theology  is  a new 
appraisal  of  the  permanence  of  the  human  soul,  the  worth  of  man. 
The  mystery  of  the  enswathment  of  the  human  spirit  in  flesh  is 
still  profound  and  is  still  obvious  to  the  thinker. 

80  "The  Collapse  of  the  New  England  Theology,"  in  Harvard  The- 
ological Review,  Yol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  158. 

81  Ibid.,  P.  159. 

82  Ibid.,  p.  159. 

83  Ibid. . p.  159. 

84  Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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Types  of  thought  endure  when  they  are  fundamental  in  their 

nature.  "Every  form  of  theism  is  founded  upon  a humanistic  in- 

8 6 

terpretation  of  the  universe,"  for  man  sees  himself  plus  in- 
finity in  the  universe.  This  type  of  thought  will  endure.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  Hew  England  theology  endures.  "As  a 
type  it  will  endure;  as  a system  of  opinion  expressive  of  this 

O £ 

type  it  has  passed  away." 

F.  The  Test  of  Truth. 

Several  times  the  content  of  this  topic  has  been  suggested. 

The  endeavor  is  no w to  set  forth  in  greater  clarity  and  boldness 

the  measuring  stick  which  Gordon  uses  in  his  search  for  truth. 

What  test  does  he  use  to  see  if  his  thoughts  and  doctrines  check 

with  reality?  Back  to  the  spiritual  experience  of  college  days 

in  Appleton  Chapel  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  find  the  genesis  of 

this  test.  This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  review  of 

his  life.87  It  is  now  necessary  to  quote  at  greater  length  in 

order  to  comprehend  the  full  sweep  of  his  statements  and  their 

implication  for  the  new  theology  which  he  builds. 

I recall  an  experience  in  Appleton  Chapel  that  has 
been  central  in  my  life;  it  came  like  a flash,  it 
came  to  stay,  it  has  been  a permanent  light.  One 

85  "The  Collapse  of  the  Hew  England  Theology,"  in  Harvard  The- 
ological  Review,  Vol.  I,  Ho.  2,  p.  160. 

86  ibid.,  p.  161. 

87  see  p.  200 
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day  in  Appleton  Chapel  weary  with  work,  tired  in 
every  nerve,  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin,  I 
asked  myself  this  question:  What  is  it  all  for, 
this  toil  and  struggle,  living  in  the  heart  of 
intellectual  conflict,  nothing  sure,  everything 
called  into  question,  what  is  the  good  of  it?  Then 
came  this  thought:  Life  stands  at  the  center  of  the 
world,  human  life;  whatever  cleanses  that,  whatever 
redeems  it  from  the  power  of  evil,  whatever  gives 
it  freedom,  whatever  greatens  it  and  glorifies  it, 
must  be  true.  Religion  then  appeared  to  me  to 
mean  sovereign  insight  into  life's  meaning,  insight 
that  generates  power  to  overcome  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  Devil,  insight  that  brings  one  into 
humble  but  happy  service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
that  leads  a man  to  consecrate  his  being  to  the 
improvement  of  the  life  of  his  kind,  and  that  gives 
him  a song  in  the  night  and  in  the  light.  Life  is 
central  and  supreme;  life  is  the  judge  from  whom 
there  is  no  appeal  as  to  what  is  true,  beautiful 
and  good;  the  verdict  of  life  overrides  all  other 
verdicts;  what  life  approves,  through  its  growth, 
power,  joy,  becomes  our  Divine  Gospel;  what  life 
condemns,  through  its  waste,  weakness,  and  woe, 
has  no  right  to  be  except  in  the  synagogue  of 
Satan.88 

Throughout  his  writings  this  refrain  is  constantly  recur- 
ring. Only  a few  representative  thoughts  are  selected.  The 
court  of  final  appeal  against  or  for  any  doctrine  "is  not  the 
needs  of  a system  of  thought,  but  the  profounder  needs  of  human 
existence."89  With  the  minister,  his  work,  and  his  thinking, 
"the  primacy  of  life  is  an  established  fact."90  Or,  again, 
"these  men  (preachers)  have  driven  out  false  doctrine  by  the 
power  of  life."9-*-  In  speaking  about  the  form  of  a particular 


88  Gordon,  George  A.,  Lly  Education  and  Religion,  p.  210-11. 

89  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  25. 

90  Ibicl..  p.  26.  

91  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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doctrine  of  the  New  England  theology  he  says,  ,Tall  the  texts  in 

the  Bible  could  not  prove  this  doctrine  compatible  with  Infinite 

92 

justice  against  the  verdict  of  human  conscience."  He  states 
the  same  thought  in  different  language  thus:  "when- ever  a doc- 

trine forces  itself  upon  man  against  the  clear  protest  of  his 
conscience,  that  doctrine  is  worse  than  useless.’’^3  Human  in- 
terest is  that  which  is  the  source  of  all  good  thinking.  Ideas 
must  be  tested  in  living  processes. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book  The  Witness  to  Immor- 
tality, this  same  principle  is  present.  He  builds  upon  the 
assumption  that  life  is  desirable. 

The  initial  and  necessary  assumption  of  the  dis- 
cussion conducted  in  this  book  is,  that  since  life 
is  good,  whatever  supports  faith  in  its  continu- 
ance beyond  the  grave  must  be  regarded  as  of  su- 
preme moment. 94 

To  take  a final  example,  the  centrality  of  life  is  present 

in  the  following  sentences: 

But  beyond  our  human  world,... is  the  life  of  God 
for  himself.  This  surely  is  a fundamental  truth. 

By  itself,  however,  it  is  barren  truth.  ManTs 
imperishable  and  endlessly  growing  world  can  never 
give  one  the  whole  Deity;  yet  must  this  world  and 
our  God  stand  or  fall  together.  For  rational  and 
Christian  theism  the  extinction  of  man  would  be 
the  cessation  of  God;  for  in  and  through  man  only 
is  God  known.93 


Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  38. 
93  Ihid . . p.  38. 

^ Ibid.,  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  3. 

93  Ihid . . The  New  Enoch  for  Faith,  p.  20. 
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With  this  idea  central,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  citadel 
of  faith  which  Gordon  builds,  in  response  to  a peculiar  sense 
of  mission,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  form  of  the  New  England  the- 
ology, keeping  the  type  intact,  cognizant  of  the  new  sciences 
and  thought  springing  up  about  him. 

G.  The  Individual  Ultimate:  Personality. 

It  is  well  to  mention  before  exploring  the  ke  rnel  of  Gor- 
don’s theology,  that  the  writer  has  unconsc iously  used  many 
phrases,  expressions,  and  even  sentences  which  are  not  original 
with  him  but  rather  with  Gordon.  He  has  tried  to  give  credit 
to  Gordon  in  regard  to  the  key  thoughts  and  sentences.  But  he 
has  been  conscious  that  the  documentation  of  every  thought,  mode 
of  expression,  or  progress  of  arguments  would  be  an  impossibil- 
ity. 

Gordon  builds  his  theology  around  certain  ultimate  concep- 
tions of  faith.  They  are  the  individual,  the  social,  the  his- 
torical, the  religious,  the  universal,  and  the  Absolute  ultimate. 
The  ultimates  issue  in  personality,  humanity,  optimism,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  moral  universe  and  God.  In  the  use  of  the  term 
"ultimate”  Gordon  has  in  mind  that  beyond  which  one  cannot  go. 

It  is  that  to  which  all  the  rest  is  directed,  the  last  in  a 
train  of  progression.  Here  are  various  ways  in  which  he  uses 

the  terra  "ultimate." 

Personality  is  viewed  as  the  individual  ultimate; 
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it  is  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  individual 
life.  It  is  the  last  phase  into  which  the  single 
human  being  can  be  resolved.96 

Christ  is  the  religious  ultimate;  he  appears  in  the 
religious  world  as  the  supreme  insight  and  love, 
the  highest  expression  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  Infinite  in  reference  to  man.97 

God  is  the  Absolute  ultimate,  the  ground  of  manTs 
world,  the  life  of  it  and  the  hope  of  it. 98 

The  ultimate  demand  is  whether  God  is  or  is  not.99 

For  the  intellect,  God  is  the  final  meaning  of  the 
universe. .. .For  the  aesthetic  sense,  God  is  the 
significant  beauty  of  the  universe. .. .For  conscience, 

God  is  the  final  meaning  of  the  universe ... .For  the 
will,  God  is  the  doer  or  righteousness. .. .For  man, 

God  is  the  person  in  whom  the  ideal  meanings  of 
life  and  the  universe  are  gathered  and  authenticated. 
...This  is  the  absolute  ultimate  among  the  concep- 
tions of  faith. 

The  individual  ultimate,  personality,  is  the  first  one  of  these 
ultimates  to  be  considered. 

This  section  opens  up  for  discussion  one  of  the  basic  con- 
ceptions without  which  there  is  no  reality.  Personality  to 
Gordon  is  the  key  of  the  universe  and  of  the  world.  It  is  his 
firm  conviction  that  there  is  a true  personality  inhering  in 
man  as  well  as  in  God.  Personality  is  not  a wraithlike  being 
of  the  study  but  is  something  so  wide  and  deep  that  no  defini- 
tion of  it  can  be  complete  on  account  of  "what  Tennyson  calls 


96  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  133-134. 
y'  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

98  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

" Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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its  abysmal  depths.  As  no  one  can  set  bounds  to  the  soul, 

any  definition  remains  entirely  provisional.  As  no  man  can  com- 
prehend his  own  being,  definition  in  the  exhaustive  sense  is 
impossible.  In  addition,  there  is  the  added  difficulty  that  ex- 
perience teaches  personality  "to  be  the  centre  of  contrary 
de  terminati ons . ”102 

The  one  and  the  many,  the  unique  and  the  general, 
the  incommunicable  and  the  free  sympathies,  the 
sacred  reservation  of  individuality  and  the  e- 
qually  sacred  communion  of  soul  with  soul,  are 
gathered  in  the  reality  of  the  personal  being.103 

A further  difficulty  to  adequate  definition  is  found  in  the  fact 

that  the  profounder  aspect  of  personality  is  its  moral  nature. 

A provisional  definition  of  personality  Gordon  gives  as  "the 

abiding  and  unique  reality  of  the  single  human  being. "1°4  He 

now  proceeds  to  an  investigation  of  this  tentative  definition. 

This  "unique  and  abiding  reality  of  the  single  human  mind” 

comes  to  us  from  the  science  of  knowledge  and  the  science  of 

character.  These  two  studies  reveal  the  vision  of  the  selfhood 

which  is  the  "ultimate  reality  in  the  individual  mind."103  In 

the  former  study,  Gordon  holds  Kant's  work  as  fundamental.  For 

a thorough  study  of  the  methods  of  knowledge  leads  inevitably 

to  the  "assurance  of  an  ego."  In  the  latter  study,  Butler's  work 

101  Gordon,  George  a.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  141. 

102  Ibid.,  p.  141.  

103  Ibid.,  p.  141-2. 

104  Ibid.,  P*  3.42. 

105  ibid.,  p.  142. 
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is  fundamental.  Here,  too,  the  study  of  the  process  of  con- 
science leads  to  the  assurance  of  an  ego. 

Behind  mental  and  moral  life,  according  to  the 
German  thinker,  is  the  constructing  person;  behind 
the  process  of  the  conscience,  according  to  the 
British  thinker  is  the  accountable  self. 106 

Though  man  is  a "series  of  states,"  he  is  more.  This  Gor- 
don finds  in  the  revelation  which  personality  makes  of  itself  in 
the  unifying  or  combining  function  of  the  mind.  These  series 
of  states  are  woven  into  a fabric  of  experience  according  to  the 
mind's  own  design.  Sensations  are  turned  into  knowledge,  it 
being  the  organization  of  the  many  into  the  one.  More  than  that, 
the  mind  tends  to  conserve  those  things  that  are  committed  to 
it.  These  principles,  the  unification  of  the  fleeting  and  i- 
solated  in  the  mental  life  into  a permanent  whole,  the  inherent 
conservation  are  but  "an  aspect  of  the  ultimate,  indivisible 
human  soul.  "3-0  7 

This  naturally  leads  Gordon  to  a consideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  unification  comes  about.  He  rejects  entirely  any 
automatic  view  of  the  mind  in  which  sensations  group  themselves; 
in  which  memories  are  these  sensations  over  again;  in  which 
imaginations  "are  the  endless  quadrilles  and  evolutions  of  the 
sensational  content ; "3-O0  in  which  reason  is  but  the  "customary 

106  Gordon,  George  a.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  143. 

107  Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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combination  of  sensations  and  memories  and  hopes. "109  in  this 
sense,  knowledge  becomes  society  all  right  but  a purely 
mechanical  society  with  all  the  sensations,  memories,  and  members 
of  the  mental  content  having  the  attributes  of  personality. 

This  is  the  ’’Arabian  Nights  of  psychology." 

Thus  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unifying  principle 
of  the  mind  is  a conscious  function.  Though  we  do  have  habits, 
this  automatic  action  of  the  mind  has  a vast  history  "of  con- 
scious and  painful  origination."  The  spontaneities  of  man  are 
the  returns  of  labor.  This  is  very  evident  when  we  view  char- 
acter. These  men  are  not  what  they  are  by  chance.  Whether  good 
or  bad,  the  spontaneity  of  character  is  the  result  of  "deliber- 
ate, forced,  and  sustained  drill. "H®  Moral  excellence  is  not 
self-sus taining,  wickedness  is  not  without  effort.  Never  can 
the  trained  intellect  lift  from  the  mind  the  power  of  conscious 
self-direction  else  chaos  results.  Associational  thinking  is 
never  sure  of  obtaining  its  end. 

Not  only  is  there  a unifying  function  of  the  mind,  but  per- 
sonality also  attests  itself  by  the  fact  of  judgments.  "The 
moods  are  united  into  one  experience,"  and  then  the  "judgment 
is  passed  upon  its  worth  or  its  worthlessness  ."HI  There  are 
the  confessional  literatures  of  the  world,  the  ideal  judgments 
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of  man  upon  himself.  The  Christian  is  a provisional  legislator 
for  himself  and  a provisional  judge  of  himself.  All  these 
attest  the  reality  of  personality, 

Further,  personality  "reveals  itself  in  the  face  of  char- 
acter."-^2 Fow  character  is  the  habit  of  acting  in  a certain 
manner;  this  tendency  "toward  action  of  a given  type  expresses 
personal  reality."-1--*-'5  Men  are  men  because  they  bring  things  to 
pass.  They  are  creative.  Action  is  a sure  witness  of  the 
reality  of  the  soul. 

In  bringing  things  to  pass  man  discovers  himself; 
in  struggling  to  bring  righteousness  to  pass  he 
is  forever  under  the  power  of  the  psalm  of  truth. 114 

These  three  functions  of  the  human  mind,  the  unifying,  the  judg- 
ing, the  creative,  are  the  three  great  witnesses  of  the  personal 
reality  of  man. 

Gordon  marshalls  forth  other  witnesses  to  personality  in 
continuing  the  course  of  his  argument.  The  Creator  is  known 
by  the  creation;  this  appears  to  be  valid.  The  same  axiom  can 
be  applied  to  the  intellectual  realm  as  well  as  it  can  to  the 
moral  or  physical.  As  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source  and  as  one  cannot  give  what  he  has  not,  wherever  one 
finds  a work  of  art,  something  that  expresses  order,  beauty, 
unity,  one  is  bound  "to  lodge  the  sense  of  these  things  in  the 
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soul  of  the  artist.  Expression  is  preceded  by  mental  power. 

In  this  manner,  science  is  an  expression  of  the  personality 
of  men.  The  mind  cannot  find  order  in  the  world  outside  itself 
unless  there  be  order  within.  Indeed  there  is  no  outside  beyond 
man.  ’’Nature  is  more  than  the  mind  of  man,  yet  it  is  full  of 
the  mind  of  man.”H6  Nature  is  simply  the  organization  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  mind  of  the  sensations  man  receives. 
For  instance,  nature  is  not  color;  that  rests  in  the  mind.  Na- 
ture is  none  the  less  real  because  it  affects  and  feeds  the 
senses.  That  forces  Gordon  to  consider  the  meaning  of  reality. 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  anything  other  than 
force  or  will.  And  we  could  never  know  it  were 
not  for  the  consciousness  of  force  or  will  that 
each  one  knows  as  himself ... .Nature  behaves  like 
will,  and  in  this  ground  it  is  believed  to  be 
will;  and  this  conclusion  means  simply  the  jus- 
tifiable objectification  of  will.H* 

To  this  extent  the  knowledge  that  man  has  of  nature  is  simply 

the  knowledge  of  himself.  But  man  goes  still  further  in  his 

reading  of  nature.  The  will  and  the  intellect  are  always  in 

association  in  man.  Everywhere  he  sees  like  causes  producing 

like  effects.  Thus  he  is  brought  to  the  fact  that  within  nature 

there  is  inviolable  order.  But  again,  the  beholding  of  order 

is  simply  the  objectification  of  the  intellect. 

When  we  say  that  the  world  is  force  we  are  reading 
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the  attack  which  it  makes  upon  the  mind  through 
conscious  will;  when  we  say  that  the  world  is  an 
order,  a system  of  forces,  we  are  construing  its 
meaning  through  intelligent  will.H® 

The  moral  order  is  first  perceived.  The  laws  are  inevitable. 

We  can  choose,  but  once  having  chosen,  we  are  sure  of  the  con- 
sequences. The  way  to  heaven  does  not  lead  to  hell;  nor  does 
the  way  to  the  abyss  lead  to  the  sublime  heights.  "In  the  light 
of  the  order  within,  man  is  able  to  note  and  understand  the  order 
without  • 

The  conception  of  a universe  is  another  witness  to  the  per- 
sonality of  man.  Every  one  who  thinks  will  allow  the  statement 
to  pass  that  nature  is  a universe;  she  is  one.  This  is  but  the 
full  objectification  of  man  in  nature. 

Will  is  but  an  aspect  of  human  life;  intelligence 
and  will  together  do  not  exhaust  man.  He  is  a 
unity  in  multiplicity,  a permanent  spirit  in  a 
world  of  change,  a self-identical  being  in  a wide 
experience  of  diversity.  In  this  unity  will  and 
intellect  and  feeling  live;  they  are  aspects  of 
this  unity,  they  do  not  exhaust  it. 120 

Thus  man  studies  nature,  being  possessed,  as  he  is,  with  the 

sense  of  force  and  order  and  unity.  He  finds  in  nature  force 

and  order.  But  there  is  more.  There  is  unity  too.  It  is  a 

universe.  "It  is  simply  self -stultification  to  assert  that  our 

scientific  view  of  nature  is  other  than  the  expression  of  human 
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pe rsonality. ”121 

A further  witness  of  personality  is  art.  The  main  notes 
here  are  order,  unity,  beauty,  freedom.  It  is  ideal  beauty.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  "a  great  artistic  whole"  should  come  out 
of  a life  which  is  "in  no  sense  a whole  in  itself."  The  freedom 
and  unity  of  art  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  freedom  and  unity  of 
man. 

All  the  great  influences  of  the  world  have  personal  centers. 
Again  the  personality  of  man  is  attested  when  we  see  the  humani- 
ties centering  in  personalities.  The  spiritual  wisdom  of  the 
world  may  be  without  name  but  it  is  not  unconnected  with  the  hu- 
man souls.  "Thus  persistent,  invincible,  and  rationally  valid 
is  the  human  instinct  for  personality. "122 

Human  society  is  another  witness  to  personality.  Person- 
ality is  the  condition  of  human  society.  "Human  society  is  an 
organization  in  moral  reason. "^23  Because  of  the  uniqueness  of 
personality,  man  does  not  blend  with  the  social  mass;  because 
of  his  universality  he  is  able  to  share  the  thought,  passion  and 
the  purpose  of  the  widest  and  noblest  social  whole.  The  prime 
example  of  this  uniqueness  and  universality  of  personality  is 
the  institution  of  the  family. 

Personality  with  its  uniqueness  and  universality  is  the 
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basis  for  religion.  It  is  only  as  the  Infinite  is  personal  that 
there  is  any  interest  for  man.  For  there  is  no  meaning  without 
it.  When  we  see  religion  as  worship,  trust,  and  service,  there 
is  no  meaning  unless  it  be  from  one  real  being  to  another  equally 
real  Supreme  Being.  These  two  attributes  allow  the  union  of  God 
and  man;  "God  with  man  through  Infinite  tenderness  and  help,  man 
with  God  through  homage  and  trust  and  obedience . "I24 

It  is  these  two  attributes  that  form  the  chief  character- 
istic of  man.  Bor  in  their  deepest  meaning  they  signify  dis- 
tinction from  the  universe  and  yet  involvement  in  it.  To  trace 
this  "conscious  involvement"  with  the  universe  is  to  trace  the 
meaning  of  man’s  life.  The  involvement  is  the  "involution  of 
consciousness  with  consciousness,  of  spirit  with  snirit  in  the 

*1  05 

order  of  the  Absolute  spirit."  This  consciousness  of  invol- 
vement may  take  the  form  of  the  violation  of  the  high  relation- 
ship or  of  ethical  identity  with  the  God.  These  are  the  two 
extremes;  men  live  in  between. 

Here  is  where  one  can  have  a reasonable  faith  in  immortal- 
ity. It  is  in  this  sense  of  the  soul's  permanent  involvement 
with  God.  The  soul  is  exclusive  only  to  secure  its  own  reality; 
under  its  other  aspect  it  is  "the  great  organ  of  inclusive- 
ness."x  The  reciprocity  between  God  and  man  authenticates 
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raanTs  immortality. 

There  would  appear  to  he  no  end  of  this  reciprocity 
in  terms  of  retribution  and  discipline  save  by  the 
conversion  of  the  offending  soul.  What  once  inter- 
locks with  the  Divine  conscience  must  surely  remain 
interlocked.  The  chain. . .cannot  be  broken.1^7 

Thus  in  Gordon’s  mind,  personality  is  the  supreme  assurance  of 
immortality.  "In  virtue  of  it  man  is  real,”  and  for  the  same 
reason  man  "shares  in  the  best  life  of  the  race  and  enters  into 
and  lays  hold  of  the  life  of  God. ”128 

The  closing  thought  of  this  particular  line  of  argument  is 
that  "personality  is  a real  capacity  rather  than  a completely 
developed  consciousness. "I29  He  states  that  "it  is  a native 
and  enduring  capacity  whose  realization  is  the  ideal  of  exis- 
tence. "130  Man  iS  actually  far  away  from  that  ideal  but  he  is 
enough  of  a person  "to  see  in  God  the  Absolute  person,  and  to 
find  in  God  the  progressive  realization  of  his  own  human  per- 
sonality."^-3^- Human  existence  is  best  described  by  capacities 
and  ideals. 

The  discriminating  instinct  in  sense,  the  organiz- 
ing instinct  in  intellect,  the  appreciation  of 
moral  values  in  conscience,  the  aptitude  for  selec- 
tion and  action  in  the  will,  and  the  capacity  for 
the  unity  of  truth  and  of  love  in  the  soul,  bring 
one  close  to  the  reality  of  the  human  mind. 1 22 
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It  is  the  task  of  the  preacher  to  cause  the  discovery  of  the 
personal  soul  by  some  profound  moral  experience.  "Nothing  is 
sublime r in  the  annals  of  mankind  than  this  sudden  accentuation 
of  personality  through  the  power  of  a tremendous  moral  experi- 
ence. "133  The  summary  which  he  gives  to  this  particular  section 
is  quoted  at  length  in  order  to  feel  the  grasp  of  his  thought 
and  the  grip  of  his  rhetoric. 

Personality  is  the  word  for  the  reality  of  the  in- 
dividual life.  Whether  one  can  give  an  adequate 
account  of  that  reality  to  the  reason  or  not,  one 
must  insist  upon  it.  Human  life  ebbs  and  flows, 
contracts  and  expands,  is  now  more  and  now  less; 
it  is  a history  of  mutation  and  of  difference. 

Still  within  this  uncertain  circle  there  is  some- 
where a permanent  centre.  The  sense  of  a real,  a- 
biding,  self-identical  life  is  the  final  fact  of 
consciousness . 

Personality  is,  therefore,  the  ultimate  truth  of 
individual  human  being;  it  is  the  one  fixed  point 
that  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken.  It  is 
the  necessary  presupposition  of  all  knowledge,  all 
moral  judgment  and  feeling,  all  moral  achievement 
and  character.  It  is  the  attestation  of  the  real- 
ity of  man. 13^ 

This,  then  is  his  first  ultimate  reality — Personality,  the 
individual  ultimate.  It  is  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
individual  life.  It  is  the  last  phase  into  which  a single  human 
being  can  be  resolved.  If  it  is  abolished,  the  individual  is 
nothing.  When  it  is  conserved,  "a  fruitful  beginning  for  thought 
has  been  found." 
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The  same  view  is  expressed  in  different  shades  and  colors 
throughout  his  books  and  sermons.  In  his  book,  Aspects  of  the 
Infinite  Mystery,  published  13  years  after  the  one  that  contains 
the  line  of  argument  followed  in  the  presentation  of  this  sub- 
ject, he  says 

Personality  means  at  least  this:  reality  witnessed 
by  immediate  consciousness],  supported  by  memory, 
flowing  into  the  vision  of  an  end  worthy  of  our 
best  devotion,  forming  a programme  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end,  living  in  an  increasing  realiza- 
tion of  the  end. 135 

The  body  is  an  instrument  of  personality  but  is  not  itself  per- 
sonality for 

Personality  resides  in  mind,  in  mind  that  knows  it- 
self as  mind,  whose  immediate  knowledge  is  supported 
by  memory;  mind  in  the  vision  of  an  end,  mind  in  the 
power  of  devotion,  mind  in  the  sense  of  a greatening 
moral  expe rience.136 

In  his  book  The  Christ  of  To-Day  the  same  refrain  is  sounded  but 
in  slightly  different  language. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1925  Dean  Emeritus  Marcus 
D.  Buell  sent  an  essay  to  Dr.  Gordon  which  had  been  written  by 
Dr.  Earl  Marlatt  who  was  then  teaching  Philosophy  in  the  School 
of  Eeligious  and  Social  Work  of  Boston  University.  The  essay 
set  forth  the  main  tenets  of  Personalism  in  its  view  of  a per- 
son. Dr.  Gordon  expresses  complete  approval  of  the  views  set 
forth  in  that  essay  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Buell  dated  June  12,  1925. 
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The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Dr.  Buell: 

Your  face  in  Mr.  Y/hittemore 's  pew  Sunday  was  a 
benediction  to  the  preacher;  so  too  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Newton  Center.  Thanh  you  for 
your  most  friendly  words;  they  cheer  me  on  as 
the  voice  of  a wise  man,  and  one  whom  I honor 
and  love. 

What  is  a Person?  is  a wonderfully  brilliant, 
illuminated  and  conclusive  piece  of  thinking  and 
will  do  a whole  lot  of  good.  ,TThems  My  Senti- 
ments.” Thank  the  author  for  me  and  congratulate 
him. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  sending  this  essay  to  me. 

Affectionately, 

George  A.  Gordon-'-*0” 


E.  The  Social  Ultimate:  Humanity. 


The  second  aspect  of  reality  around  which  Gordon  continues 
to  build  his  theology  is  the  social  ultimate.  It  is  a common 
experience  that  in  some  lives  the  ideal  man  engages  the  complete 
attention  while  they  are  not  the  least  concerned  over  individual 
men.  In  other  lives,  compassion  upon  men  as  individuals  is  very 
pronounced  while  the  feeling  of  aversion  to  man  is  just  as  pro- 
nounced. The  realist  and  idealist  each  has  his  emphasis.  The 
realist  says  that  the  individual  is  everything.  The  idealist 
cried  equally  as  loudly  that  the  race  is  the  object  of  interest. 


letter  of  George  A.  Gordon  to  Dr.  Buell  dated  June  12,  1925. 
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In  the  mood  of  great  men  of  the  race,  the  two  are  reconciled. 
Livingston,  Emerson,  Phillips  Brooks  lived  in  that  mood,  "The 
concrete  and  the  abstract,  the  particular  and  the  universal, 
the  real  and  the  ideal  must  somehow  he  seen  together,  and  as 
together  making  up  the  whole  truth  of  life. "138 

Gordon  takes  us  hack  to  the  medieval  dehate  between  the 
nominalist  and  the  realist.  When  these  endless  discussions  are 
taken  ,Tout  of  the  heathen  hands  of  the  schoolmen"  and  placed  in 
their  original  Greek  setting,  one  begins  to  see  how  vital  the 
discussion  is.  To  the  Greek  sophist,  individuals  are  all  that 
we  have.  General  views  are  apt  objects  of  philosophic  scorn. 
This  is  the  theoretic  account  of  "Carlyle's  compassion  for  the 
particular  person,  and  his  contempt  for  the  mass  of  mankind. "139 
In  Platonism  the  universal,  the  idea,  the  general  view  is  the 
real.  Here  is  Emerson's  "love  of  the  universal  and  his  disre- 
gard for  the  individual  raan."-^^  It  is  a philosophic  consecra- 
tion of  love  of  man  and  a like  philosophic  justification  of  the 
aversion  to  men.  In  Aristotle  there  is  a union  of  the  two. 

They  belong  together,  the  individual  and  the  universal,  the 
particular  and  the  general,  the  real  and  the  ideal.  Combined 
they  make  up  one  world.  This  is  "Livingstone's  vision  of  God 
in  the  poorest  soul,  his  detection  of  the  possible  disciple  of 
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Christ  in  the  most  degraded  human  being. "141  The  most  august 
mood  in  which  the  universal  and  the  individual  are  combined  is 
found  in  the  parables  of  Jesus.  ^ Here  ethical  nominalism  is 
condemned ;-*-43  in  equal  strength  mere  idealism  meets  consuming 
scorn.  The  Christian  looks  upon  men  as  men;  he  ministers  to 
human  suffering  as  human  suffering;  he  finds  that  this  service 
to  individuals  involves  humanity,  that  their  humanity  involves 
Christian  humanity. 

Gordon  answers  the  question  What  is  humanity?  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways.  Humanity  means,  first  of  all,  that  human  beings 
constitute  a kind  as  birds  constitute  a kind.  ’’The  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  men  are  shared  in  a perceptible  degree  by  nearly 
all  human  beings”!44  to  form  a class  by  themselves.  The  second 
meaning  of  humanity  is  ’’that  the  significant  mark  of  man  is  the 
capacity  for  a life  ordered  in  moral  reason.”^45  For  man  can 
gain  a moral  view  of  the  world.  More  than  that,  he  can  set  an 
end  for  himself  in  harmony  with  that  view.  ’’Righteousness  is 
the  supreme  interest  of  human  society. ”14^  Men  perceive  this 
fact  and  the  possibility  of  ordering  their  own  life  in  homage 
to  it  is  theirs.  ’’That  man  has  the  capacity  to  enter  into 
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covenant  with  the  Supreme  moral  reason  is  but  another  way  of 
stating  this  essential  characteristic . "147  The  universal  and 
distinctive  note  of  mankind  is  this  capacity  for  moral  response 
to  God’s  moral  appeal. 

There  is  in  all  men  the  capacity  of  life  ordered 
in  moral  reason;  there  is  between  all  men  and  the 
Infinite  an  indestructible  affinity,  an  essential 
answerableness  as  of  the  image  to  the  original; 
there  is  in  all  men  the  filial  possibility  which 
when  spoken  to  with  prevailing  power  becomes  filial 
fact,  filial  experience,  and  distinct  sonhood  to 

God. 148 

The  third  meaning  of  humanity  is  that  God’s  fatherly  purpose 
in  Christ  covers  all  men.  God  is  for  men;  he  wills  holiness  for 
all  men  just  as  he  willed  it  for  Christ.  The  primal  fact  felt 
by  every  believer  is  that  ,Tthe  will  of  God  proposes  for  every 
man  an  infinite  good,”  and  though  there  is  discipline  of  exis- 
tence and  retribution,  they  are  "but  God’s  ways  of  seeking  to 
hold  or  to  recover  the  soul  to  the  divine  purpose  of  its  being.^- 
The  fatherly  care  with  its  infinite  and  everlasting  love  binds 
mankind  into  one.  In  Gordon’s  preaching  he  expresses  this  unity 
in  various  ways.  One  such  is  found  in  a sermon  preached  on 
January  ninth,  1921,  at  the  morning  service  of  the  Old  South 
Church. He  points  out  several  manifestations  of  that  unity. 
Mankind  has  rational  power  or  the  capacity  for  it.  That  rational 
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power  is  expressed  through  articulate  speech,  ordered,  coherent, 
significant  speech,  Further,  the  great  body  of  human  experience 
is  the  same  everywhere.  laughter,  love,  humor,  trade,  family 
life,  love  of  knowledge,  scientific  interest  are  all  present 
everywhere  in  different  degrees.  Universal  religion  is  a bond 
that  binds  men  into  one.  The  unity  of  the  race  is  a sure  fact. 

The  final  meaning  of  humanity  is  "the  universal  answerable- 
ness to  moral  standards,  the  universal  amenableness  to  the  moral 
God. "151  It  is  here  that  we  have  the  universal  distinction. 

"Man  is  subject  to  moral  judgment . ”152  Man  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Supreme  conscience.  Every  interest  of  man,  though 
legitimate,  is  still  subject  to  a reference  beyond  himself. 
"Whatever  in  trade,  in  society,  in  education,  in  government,  and 
in  religion,  sets  itself  against  man  as  man,  is  base,  and  has  no 
business  to  be. "1525  Human  life  is  a grand  equalization  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

If  this  is  the  meaning  of  humanity,  the  full  sweep  of  the 

social  conscience  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  His  description  of 

the  surrender  to  the  brute  that  is  daily  going  on  among  living 

and  suffering  men  is  piercing. 

When  we  look  out  upon  the  business  world,  we  see 
again  the  world  of  Ishmael.  The  hand  of  man  is 
against  man;  in  capital  we  have  the  conscienceless 
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corporation  atoning  for  its  outrages  upon  humanity 
hy  its  gifts  to  education  and  religion;  in  labor 
we  see  brute  fury  violating  law,  denying  the  free- 
dom of  the  worker,  organizing  a tyranny  more  ter- 
rible than  modem  society  has  ever  known,  excusing 
itself  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  other  way  to 
gain  its  rights  and  to  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people. 154 

There  is  no  sign  of  victory  here  I That  is  certainly  a dismal 

outlook  for  brotherhood.  But  to  continue: 

While  one's  sympathy  must  go  with  labor,  because 
of  its  nameless  sufferings  in  the  past,  and  be- 
cause of  its  hard  lot  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances; while  one  must  look  with  concern  upon 
the  associated  wealth  of  the  land  because  it  is 
so  often  pitiless  as  it  runs  the  vast  treadmill  in 
which  human  beings  pass  their  sorrowful  years. 

Yet  the  inclusive  outlook  leaves  the  impression 
that  between  associated  capital  and  associated 
labor  there  is  little  to  choose. 155 

He  turns  to  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  and  sees  no  way  to 

relieve  the  gloom  of  the  outlook.  The  particular  book^^S  fr0m 

which  we  take  the  following  passage  is  the  product  of  the  year 

1909.  His  comments  of  that  day  in  the  light  of  succeeding 

events  are  very  illuminating. 

Here  are  Christian  Britain  and  Christian  Germany 
in  deadly  feud,  each  int rinsically  afraid  of  the 
other,  yet  each  waiting  for  a chance  to  spring  at 
the  throat  of  the  other.  For  what  cause?  Because 
Britain  has  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  and  fears 
she  may  lose  it,  because  Germany  wants  that  sover- 
eignty and  hopes  some  day  to  win  it.  The  whole 
feud  is  an  economic  feud;  it  has  its  source  in  the 
brute  life  of  both  nations;  it  is  the  most  ruth- 


^-54  Gordon,  Georga  A.,  Miracle  and  Religion,  p.  195,  196. 
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less  exposure  of  the  hollowness  of  the  moral  life 
among  both  peoples. 157 

Why  this  vexation?  Why  this  falling  away  from  the  social  ideal? 
There  is  a dualism  in  man. 

This  dualism  is  one  of  the  mysterious  aspects  of  our  life. 
Man  is  neither  wholly  animal  nor  wholly  spiritual.  This  feel- 
ing is  emphasized  by  religious  idealism.  Under  that  influence 
the  harmony  of  the  unmoral  life  and  the  harmony  of  the  life  that 
has  won  its  battles  are  found.  The  dualism  of  the  human  nature 
breaks  into  the  sense  of  a life  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit. 
Under  religious  idealism,  the  sense  of  human  worthlessness  is 
deepened;  the  sense  of  this  apparent  ineradicable  contradiction 
is  accentuated. 

In  facing  this  dualism,  errors  creep  in  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  man's  nature.  In  three  of  his  books,  the  discussions 
upon  this  point  are  particularly  pertinent.  In  The  New  Epoch 
for  Faith  a whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  it.  Much  briefer  is 
the  section  found  in  The  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith  where 
this  point  is  discussed  in  connection  with  humanity  as  the  ab- 
solute ultimate.  Deeply  mystical  and  penetrating  is  the  mood 
of  the  discussion  in  Aspects  of  the  Infinite  Mystery.  The  last- 
named  reasoning  is  followed,  supplementing  it  from  time  to  time 
where  his  other  works  round  out  the  argument. 

157  Gordon,  George  A.,  Religion  and  Miracle,  p.  197. 
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The  first  peril  or  error  surrounding  the  human  interpre- 
tation of  existence  is  found  in  the  naturalistic  view  of  life. 

In  the  animal  there  is  no  dualism;  he  is  a unity  undisturbed  by 
any  sense  of  wrong,  or  sin  in  his  evolution.  He  is  a self- 
seeker.  The  laws  of  his  life  are  those  of  self-preservation 
and  self-reproduction.  As  all  life  is  the  same,  many  construe 
human  life  in  this  way,  continuity  being  the  great  note  in  the 
concert.  Life  is  concerned  wholly  with  this  world;  it  knows  no 
other.  "The  main  business  of  man  and  beast  is  the  same;  it  is 
to  maintain  life  and  to  repeat  it  in  descendants . "158  The  mind 
is  only  for  political,  domestic,  social  economic  utility.  There 
is  no  transcendental  meaning  to  it.  Love  is  but  an  incident 
swelling  in  youth  and  maintaining  itself  through  life  to  vanish 
in  old  age.  Against  such  a naturalistic  interpretation  of  man, 
placing  him  upon  the  level  of  a consistent  self-seeker,  four 
great  protests  come.  They  are  the  protests  of  beauty,  truth, 
love,  and  religion.  Normal  man  is  sensitive  to  beauty.  "What 
possible  relation  has  the  sense  of  beauty  to  the  mere  animal 
struggle  for  existence?"-^9  The  money  spent  upon  it  is  sheer 
waste  for  it  does  not  aid  the  mere  fight  for  life.  "If  beauty 
be  not  the  consolation  of  man's  spirit,  if  it  be  not  a means 
of  exaltation,  if  it  be  not  a ministry  of  dignity,  sweetness  and 
grace  to  the  human  soul,  then  it  is  waste. "160  The  protest  of 

158  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Naith,  p.  187. 

159  Gordon,  George  A.,  aspects  of  the  Infinite  Mystery,  p.  233. 
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truth  is  strong  and  sure  for  man  is  capable  of  pure,  theoretic 
interest.  Science  in  reality  is  nothing  but  study  of  the  facts 
whether  they  be  for  or  against  humanity.  Philosophy,  "the 
endeavor  to  discover  the  meaning  of  our  human  existence, 
whether  that  meaning  be  what  we  should  like  or  the  reverse  of 
what  we  should  like,"-^l  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Love  is  a protest,  strong,  sweet  and  clear.  The 
love  in  the  young  people  about  to  found  a home,  the  love  that 
comes  with  children,  the  love  that  supports  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  the  love  in  old  age, 
the  pure  disinterested  love  in  grandparents,  forms  a protest 
"with  the  breath  and  passion  of  humanity  in  it  against  the 
naturalistic  simplification  of  our  existence • "1^2  Religion  is 
a protest  against  this  same  naturalistic  interpretation. 

Religion  means  man's  interest  in  the  Infinite,  his 
hunger  for  the  love  of  the  Eternal,  his  worship  of 
the  Absolute  worth;  it  means  man's  vision  into  the 
pure  sacred  Eire  at  the  centre  of  all  being,  and 
his  high  resolve  coming  from  this  vision,  to  make 
his  pilgrimage  through  time  "to  honor  and  clean 
mirth. "163 

These  protests  of  love,  beauty,  truth  and  religion  overthrow, 
in  Gordon's  judgment,  the  peril  that  the  naturalistic  inter- 
pretation of  life  brings  to  the  human  interpretation.  Emphasis 
must  be  made  upon  the  uniqueness  of  man.  "Continuity  is  an 
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overworked  truth”  and  it  must  be  relieved  "by  the  truth  of  human 

distinction. "164  The  transformation  of  the  animal  instincts 

165 

must  be  shown  "as  the  normal  human  life."  love  gives  a new 
character  to  the  animal  endowment.  The  failure  to  love  is 
manfs  sin. 

Y/ith  the  moral  organization  of  human  life,  with  the 
power  of  its  moral  victory  and  the  shame  of  its 
moral  defeat,  and  above  all,  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  moral  Deity  whose  inspiration  is  its  under- 
standing, the  preacher  is  to  meet  and  defy  this 

peril  of  humanity. IS 6 

The  second  peril  or  error  surrounding  the  human  interpre- 
tation of  existence  is  found  in  a "one-sided  spirituality. "167 
There  is  not  very  much  danger  here  in  this  age.  Sainthood  which 
builds  either  upon  ignorance  of  the  animal  substructure  of 
human  existence,  168  or  upon'  "seclusion  from  the  world"-^9  is 
very  unwise.  For  the  abstract,  purely  spiritual  life  is,  for 
a human  being,  an  impossibility.  ’1^0  For  God  has  taken  the 
highest  and  lowest,  mind  and  matter,  and  made  man. 

Another  peril  or  error  surrounding  the  human  interpreta- 
tion of  existence  is  found  in  the  scientific  concept  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  This  is  obviously  only  applicable  to 


16^  Gordon,  George  a..  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  188. 
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men  on  the  animal  plane.  But  even  on  the  animal  level,  "death 
and  individualism  are  in  absolute  enmity.”!^  Death  is  an 
absolute  destroyer.  In  the  theological  field,  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  adopted,  there  would  be  "the  Calvinism  of  nature"  with 
"election  to  life"  covering  but  "the  few  finest  specimens.”-*-7^ 

In  this  scheme  humanity  becomes  an  ideal  which  "few  are  born 
to  compass,  but  which  for  men  in  general  is  a hopeless  impos- 
sibility."^-73 When  many  are  called  but  few  chosen,  the  few 
that  are  chosen  are  only  as  the  parents  of  a race  of  increasing 
moral  dignity.  Death  comes  to  them  when  they  can  no  longer  pro- 
mote the  end  of  their  election.  Death  executes  the  decree  of 
final  reprobation.  Thus  such  a mood  loses  even  the  elect,  loses 
too  "the  God  whose  de terminations  are  wholly  without  moral 
character. "^7^ 

The  idea  of  a conditional  immortality  is  yet  another  peril 

to  the  human  interpretation  of  existence.  Upon  this  particular 

subject  Gordon  sums  up  his  views  in  a very  strong  statement. 

The  idea  of  conditional  immortality  seems  to  me... 
one  of  the  weakest  and  worst  devices  of  timid 
thought,  and  one  that,  if  it  should  prevail,  would 
surely  subvert  the  consciousness  of  God,  the  sense 
of  humanity,  and  all  faith  in  the  life  everlasting.- 73 

Through  what  process  of  reasoning  does  he  arrive  at  this  con- 
i’7! Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceutions  of  Faith,  p.  192. 
Ibid./p.  192.  
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elusion?  By  conditional  immortality  he  means  that  belief  that 
posits  future  existence  only  for  the  good.  The  form  of  this 
belief  arises  from  a "strange  compound  of  feelings."  It  is  an 
attempt  to  ground  the  belief  upon  a sense  of  worth  and  from 
this  point  of  view  it  commands  respect.  But  there  are  other 
feelings  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  belief. 
One  of  them  Gordon  recognizes  to  be  "the  ghost  of  the  scienti- 
fic law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. n^-78  This  particular  argument  need  not  delay  us  for 
we  have  already  considered  it.  One  of  the  further  feelings 
which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  particular  be- 
lief is  the  elements  in  human  nature  "that  beget  the  aristocrat, 
and  that  blossom  in  clique  and  sect  and  inhuman  class  distinc- 
tions."^77 It  seems  there  has  always  been  a group  of  individuals 
who  consider  themselves  of  superior  character  and  as  such  were 
entitled  to  exemptions  v/hich  the  rest  of  mankind  has  to  suffer. 
"This  disposition  finds  new. . .expression. . .in  the  tacit  asser- 
tion of  a right  to  a higher  destiny  than  that  provided  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  race. "I?8  But  all  values  contained 
in  this  view  of  conditional  immortality  can  be  gathered  up  in 
a nobler  doctrine.  Since  the  characteristic  of  mankind  is  an 
unending  capacity  for  improvement  and,  for  those  who  have  been 
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in  deterioration,  an  indefinite  possibility  of  reformation,  here 
is  where  the  essential  truth  in  the  idea  of  worth  as  the  basis 
of  belief  in  human  immortality  rests.  Were  the  capacity  for 
improvement  in  man  sacrificed  whenever  at  death  he  failed  to  at- 
tain voluntary  and  conscious  realization  of  that  capacity  then 
the  supreme  wisdom  would  be  impeached.  ’’For  the  Being  who  should 
disregard  a utility  so  vast  could  not  be  trusted  to  respect  val- 
ues of  any  kind. "179  He  states  further  that  "there  is  an  essen- 
tial worth  belonging  to  man  in  virtue  of  his  capacity  for  moral 
improvement  without  assignable  limit,  and  even  in  the  noblest 
character  this  possibility  is  immeasurably  in  excess  of  attain- 
ment."-1-80 At  best,  conditional  immortality  is  a precarious 
thing.  For  the  more  men  of  noble  character  advance  in  their 
character,  the  more  they  become  doubtful  of  their  nobleness. 

Even  in  the  best,  the  belief  in  immortality  would  be  so  uncertain 
as  to  entirely  rule  it  out  of  the  controlling  incentives  of  life. 
Conditional  immortality  is  as  unbiblical  as  it  is  unphilosophi- 
eal.  There  is  no  exegetical  ground  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  for 
the  idea  "that  future  life  is  reserved  for  the  good  alone. "181 
The  prodigal  son  was  still  a son;  the  same  truth  shines  in  the 
controversy  that  Jesus  had  with  the  Sadducees.  Of  the  three  men 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  living  unto  God,  two  at  least 

-1-79  Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  308. 
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cannot  be  put  down  as  distinctly  and  unmistakably  worthful  char- 
aracters.  He  considers  the  other  references  in  a like  manner. 

It  is  unphilosoohical  too,  for  when  the  question  is  studied  in 
relation  to  the  Creator,  "it  sees  in  restricted  immortality  a 

182 

frightful  waste  of  being,  and  a gigantic  confession  of  failure." 
The  criticism  levelled  at  such  a belief  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity  itself,  is  that  conditional  mortality  breaks  up  the 
sense  of  the  uniqueness  of  mankind.  The  fatherhood  of  God  must 
be  fought  for;  the  link  which  binds  the  saint  and  God  is  part 
of  the  chain  that  binds  the  race  to  God.  "Men  begin,  continue, 
and  end  in  the  moral  will  of  God;  they  are  covered  by  his 
Fatherly  purpose . "1855  such  a belief  breaks  down  the  racial  con- 
sciousness into  which  Christianity  has  been  bringing  the  nations, 
reduces  sonhood  to  God  from  a fact  to  a bare  possibility. 

Now  the  dualism  in  man’s  life  is  the  big  problem.  "That 
problem  is  to  unify  this  discordant  existence  through  the  vision 
and  the  experience  of  the  good."^^  This  leads  Gordon  into  a 
discussion  of  the  good.  Good  is  satisfaction.  "For  man,  for 

rational  beings  anywhere,  beyond  perfect  satisfaction  there  is 
185 

nothing."  In  the  realm  of  the  intellect,  nothing  more  is 
asked  than  truth.  "This  is  the  truth.  The  intellect  replies, 

’I  am  satisf ied , ’ "^86 

182  Gordon,  George  A,,  The  Witness  to  Immortality,  p.  307. 
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The  asthetic  sense  calls  for  beauty,  and  when 
beauty  comes  it  is  satisfied,  it  asks  for  nothing 
beyond.  The  conscience  calls  for  right,  and  when 
right  comes  the  conscience  is  satisfied  and  asks 
for  nothing  more.  The  heart  cries  out  for  love 
and  when  that  comes  the  heart  is  satisfied. 

Truth  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect;  beauty 
is  the  satisfaction  of  the  conscience;  love  is 
the  satisfaction  of  the  heart.  All  these  satis- 
factions gather  themselves  into  the  Absolute  sat- 
isfaction which  is  the  absolute  good,  the  Absolute 
God:  ”1  shall  be  satisfied  when  I awake  in  thy 
likeness."187 

Now  the  object  of  all  impulse  is  the  good.  It  is  always  the 
vision  of  the  good  that  moves  the  will.  But  experience  soon 
teaches  us  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  good.  There  is  good 
apparent  and  there  is  good  essential.  The  good  apparent  simply 
aggravates  the  schism  between  the  senses  and  the  soul.  Strong 
drink  is  a good;  so  it  at  least  appears  to  those  who  like  it. 
But  this  apparent  good  in  the  long  run  turns  out  to  be  evil. 

It  is  experience  and  only  experience  that  sets  these  two  goods 
in  entirely  opposite  categories.  Antecedent  to  experience  all 
desirable  things  are  good. 

Now  as  the  will  is  moved  by  the  vision  of  the  good  and  by 

nothing  else,  as  experience  teaches  that  there  are  two  kinds 

of  good,  one  illusory  and  the  other  real, 

good  is  thus  the  goal,  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
choice,  the  ideal  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  and 
right  is  the  way  to  this  ideal  satisfaction; 
it  is  therefore  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  essential, 
external  good,  and  as  such  becomes  essential  and 
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eternal  right.188 

The  good  is  the  end  to  he  attained,  or  the  vision  of  the  end. 

Right  is  loyalty  to  the  good  in  the  series  of  events  leading  to 
its  attainment.  Conscience  has  to  do  with  both  good  and  right. 

It  has  to  clear  the  vision  of  the  good;  it  has  to  disclose  the 
solemn  authority  of  the  idea  of  right.  Thus  conscience  repre- 
sents both  the  end  and  the  means  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Conscience  means  in  the  conscientious  man  the  sover- 
eignty in  thought  of  the  idea  of  good  essential, 
and  the  sovereignty  in  purpose  of  the  idea  of 
right .189 

Without  conscience  man  would  be  unaware  of  the  schism  of 
his  heart;  without  it  he  would  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brute. 

It  mirrors  the  two  states  of  will,  the  dualism  in  man’s  nature. 

But  it  also  provides  for  the  elimination  of  this  contradiction. 

It  discovers  the  disease  from  which  many  are  suffering  and  pre- 
scribes for  the  malady. 

The  intellect  defines,  the  will  solves  the  problem.  Here 
rests  the  chief  glory  of  human  life,  ’’the  persistent,  undis- 
courageable  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  contradiction  in  exper- 
ience...and  establish  the  soul  a spiritual  unity,  a divine 
peace."180  The  long  beginning  in  childhood  is  for  order,  to 
put  everything  in  its  place,  not  only  within  the  soul's  citadel 
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but  within  the  entire  human  world.  Nothing  is  crushed  or  de- 
stroyed; the  inferior  is  simply  subjected.  The  higher  in  man 
rules;  he  refuses  to  be  the  victim  of  the  senses,  of  lust,  a 
bondman  of  space  and  time.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is  not 
painless  or  strifeless. 

The  ideal  of  unity  initiates  this  endless  conflict  in  the 
soul  and  sustains  it  in  times  of  distress.  It  is  the  unat- 
tained, the  ideal  that  is  the  source  of  movement  in  the  human 
spirit.  "Ideals  are  mental  images  of  the  good  which  he  desires 
Man’s  ideals  are  numerous  but  are  united  in  the  vision  of  the 
highest  good.  The  form  of  the  good  is  freedom.  "Freedom  means 
an  unimpeded  existence,  unimpeded  either  from  without  or  with- 


191 

TT 


Freedom  is  the  image  in  man  of  life  in  God.  Ee 
alone  is  free;  he  alone  is  absolutely  unconstrained 
from  without,  wholly  unconstrained  by  evil  from 
within;  he  alone  is  unimpeded  in  his  inward  activ- 
ity, unimpeded  in  his  self-expression  in  reason 
and  in  love.... In  God  freedom  is  real;  in  man  it 
is  an  ideal. 193 

As  an  ideal  freedom  is  precious  and  the  spring  of  all  progress. 
The  elimination  of  pain  is  the  ideal  of  medicine;  of  ignorance 
the  ideal  of  education;  of  sin  the  ideal  of  moral  endeavor. 

The  permanent  guardians  of  humanity  are  two,  his  personal- 
ity and  the  idea  of  stewardship.  Personality  is  the  doom  of 
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slavery,  serfdom,  and  caste.  Already  enormous  changes  have  been 

effected.  "When  moral  worth  is  the  great  title  to  consideration, 

and  the  capacity  for  it  the  distinctive  mark  of  man,  a force  is 

liberated  that  will  finally  inaugurate  the  reign  of  human  brother 
1 94- 

hood."  "The  first  witness  that  the  true  social  ultimate  in 
mankind  is  the  worth  and  inviolableness  of  human  personality ."195 
Christian  stewardship  demands  that  legal  right  ascend  into  moral 
right.  The  time  will  come  when  the  control  of  wealth  will  be 
conditioned  by  a beneficient  use  of  it.  Soon  men  will  have  to 
justify  their  existence  by  reference  to  the  public  service  he 
performs.  "Ideally  at  least  anything  less  than  universal  brother 
hood  will  not  do."196 

The  supreme  guardian  of  the  humanity  of  the  race  is  the 
gospel  of  Jesus.  This  subject  will  be  considered  in  more  detail 
in  a later  section.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
gospel  places  in  prominence  the  personal  soul  of  the  individual 
man;  at  the  same  time  it  gives  deeper  meaning  to  the  present 
worth  and  the  possible  worth  of  every  human  being.  The  person- 
ality of  each  individual  is  attested  by  the  moral  struggle  and 
victory  to  which  Jesus  has  led  him.  The  gospel  further  guards 
the  humanity  of  the  race  by  the  fact  that  it  substitutes  the 
way  of  the  cross  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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As  the  social  ultimate  was  given  in  the  individual 
ultimate,  as  the  possible  worth  for  righteousness 
of  all  men  was  involved  in  the  possible  worth  of 
one  man,  as  the  second  was  drawn  out  of  the  first 
...there  is  hope  that  the  logical  evolution  may 
go  on.197 

I.  The  Historical  Ultimate:  Optimism. 

One  of  the  saddest  and  widest  conflicts  known  to  man  is 
that  between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  moral  good 
and  moral  evil.-*-98  This  subject  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last 
section.  To  many  people,  realizing  the  dualism  in  man  with  the 
same  dualism  running  through  the  whole  universe,  the  doctrine 
of  pessimism  is  the  only  correct  outlook  upon  life.  The  ship 
of  civilization  has  sprung  a leak  and  the  waters  are  flooding 
the  hold  faster  than  they  can  be  pumped  out.  To  others  the  leak 
is  very  bad  but  not  bad  enough  to  cause  the  ship  to  founder. 

She  has  a chance  to  reach  port  after  many  storms  and  gales  have 
beset  her.  Others  see  in  evolution  through  millions  of  years 
the  development  of  civilization  to  its  highest  character;  then 
comes  the  decay  "to  make  room  for  another  game  of  creation  by 
the  Absolute. ”199  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  introduces  the 
subject  under  discussion  to  his  morning  congregation.  It  is 
necessary  to  turn  in  addition  to  his  other  writings  to  catch 

197  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith.  p.  210. 
Sermon,  "Optimism  an  Obligation",  preached  March  24,  1918, 
at  Morning  Service,  Old  South  Church. 
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his  full  answer  to  this  problem  which  men  have  brooded  over  for 
ages. 


Two  views  may  be  held  in  regard  to  the  drift  of  human  his- 
tory. These  are  pessimism  and  optimism.  In  the  former  the  view 
may  be  held  that  human  affairs  began  in  a bad  way  and  are  getting 
worse  and  finally  they  will  end  in  universal  and  absolute  des- 
pair. Death  becomes  the  redeemer  of  mankind.  The  latter 

view  may  be  held  that  human  affairs  began  in  a bad  way  but  that 
they  are  moving  slowly  "from  bad  conditions  into  better, "201  and 

that  there  is  an  irresistible  influence  pushing  "the  race  on- 

20? 

ward  from  one  improvement  to  another  and  a higher,"  and  that 

finally  "man  shall  attain  a new  character  in  the  heart  of  a 

nobler  social  environment.”* 2^3  History  is  a drama,  the  outcome 

of  which  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  prologue  nor  by  any  single 

glance  at  an  isolated  scene.  In  such  a view. 

Life  conquers  all  sorrow;  the  law  of  improvement 
and  increase  is  written  on  its  heart;  no  weapon 
formed  against  it  can  prosper;  and  human  history 
is  moving  toward  final  triumph.  Because  of  the 
end  upon  which  the  race  is  moving,  optimism  is 
applied  to  history;  because  of  the  contribution 
which  all  worthy  persons  make  toward  the  last 
great  conquest,  it  is  held  that  life,  even  under 
conditions  of  hardship  and  suffering,  is  an  un- 
expressible  boon. 204 
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Both  of  the  views  are  in  the  nature  of  prophecy.  Herod  was 
troubled  over  the  birth  of  Jesus;  so  it  was  with  all  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Wise  Men  rejoiced. 

Within  this  field  of  optimism,  many  different  views  are 

OAK 

held.  There  is  hypothetical  optimism  maintaining  that  the 
world  was  originally  indeterminate  and  only  by  human  choice  and 
endeavor  is  it  converted  one  way  or  the  other.  There  is  possible 
optimism  maintaining  that  the  course  of  the  human  world  is  un- 
predictable and  that  the  indeterminate  may  be  made  over  into 
the  best  or  the  worst. 206  According  to  this  man  becomes  his 
own  saviour;  an  optimism  which,  must  be  taken  out  of  a hostile 
universe  and  a brutal  society  by  the  high  choice  and  heroic  en- 
deavor of  man.^^7  There  is  the  optimism  which  only  concerns  the 
inward  life.  In  this  conception  there  is  no  general  view  or 
optimism  regarding  the  whole  course  of  history;  personal  char- 
acter and  achievement  counts  for  everything.  Environment  and 
condition  for  nothing.  These  are  samples  of  the  views  held. 

Any  one  view  entails  risk. 

In  accepting  the  mood  of  optimism  for  the  whole  historic 

process,  Gordon  understands  that 

The  movement  toward  the  best  is  ever  in  and  through 
human  choice  and  endeavor.  The  historic  process 
may  eventuate  in  ideal  character  and  conditions  and 
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yet  be  in  itself  an  agony  and  a bloody  sweat.... 
There  is  no  deliverance  for  man  except  with  the 
consent  and  cooperation  of  man.288 
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At  the  heart  of  human  life  there  is  a judical  process  taking 

209 

place.  This  is  an  absolute  essential  to  optimism  for  the  ex- 
action of  the  last  penny  is  but  ,Tthe  severe  kindness,  the  austere 
benignity,  of  the  moral  order. 

The  kingdom  which  Christ  talked  about  is  a society  of  in- 
dividuals and  individuals  in  a society.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine an  individual  otherwise  than  as  implicated  in  the  largest 
measure  in  society.  When  we  catch  a view  like  that,  individual 
and  social  salvation  become  nearly  identical.*  2H  Jesus  called 
men  out  as  individuals  from  evil  social  relations  into  a new 
fellowship.  To  his  mind  it  is  the  leavening  power  of  indivi- 
duals that  gives  hope  for  society;  yet  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
individual  except  as  he  is  inspired  and  sustained  by  a new 
social  order.2!2 

Out  of  this  interdependence  of  the  individual  and 
society  comes  his  optimism.  The  new  individual 
in  the  new  society  is  matched  against  the  old  in- 
dividual in  the  old  society. 213 

Every  conversion  is  a pledge  of  the  coming  conversion  of  society. 
The  inherent  capacity  of  personality  and  of  man  has  been  noted. 
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Experience  teaches  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  redeem  men.  But 
individuals  cannot  he  conceived  except  in  relation  to  other  in- 
dividuals. Thus  optimism  is  the  product  of  the  moralist. 

It  began  in  the  tremendous  ethical  passion  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet;  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  preacher 
who  met  iniquity  not  with  compromise  and  fear,  but 
with  heroic  and  consuming  hostility. .. .The  victor- 
ious fighter  for  ideal  ends  is  ever  the  only  gen- 
uine apostle  of  opt imism. . . . The  man  who  is  without 
reasonable  hope  for  himself  cannot  hold  a gospel 
of  hope  for  his  fellowmen;  and  he  who  is  a sound 
moral  optimist  for  himself .. .cannot  be  other  than 
an  optimist  with  reference  to  mankind. 214 

It  is  not  without  difficulty  that  such  a view  is  taken. 

The  vision  of  a golden  age  may  be  an  illusion  but  at  least  the 
persistence  of  the  dream  argues  for  its  reality.  If  the  vision 
is  true  it  will  be  for  those  who  have  not  worked  for  its  coming. 
This  is  shown  clearly  in  that  freedom  is  an  achievement  of  the 
past;  our  present  enjoyment  of  it  brought  only  tears  and  blood 
and  agony  to  those  whose  creation  it  was. 

The  difficulty  of  belief  in  optimism  is  augmented  when  we 
see  the  power  of  insight  and  creation  destroyed  in  the  genii  of 
the  race.  They  can  and  do  leave  behind  their  wonderful  expres- 
sion of  art  and  science,  religion  and  philosophy  but  these  are 
poor  when  set  beside  the  influence  of  the  living  intellect  and 
character.  Death  is  another  hurdle  which  one  has  to  take  in  a 
view  of  optimism.  Death  by  itself  is  fatal.  ,TDeath  as  a fin- 
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ality  is  the  supreme  sarcasm  upon  life."215  jt  is  a reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  all  faith  in  the  moral  character  of  the  universe 
But  the  very  negation  of  God  and  the  worth  of  existence  opens 
the  door  from  this  objection.  The  conception  that  annihilates 
the  human  world  cannot  be  valid  for  "whatever  inverts  the  order 
of  the  world  is  thereby  branded  with  discredit."2-^  The  moral 
failures  of  the  universe  add  to  our  difficulty.  Whether  these 
failures  come  about  as  the  result  of  environment  or  perversity, 
they  are  still  present. 

The  despair  that  issues  from  the  moral  failure  of 
man  is  a heavy  indictment  against  society,  and  un- 
til this  foundation  of  pessimism  is  stooped  the 
vision  of  hope  must  be  sadly  clouded, 217 

Personal  perversity  is  a strong  objection  for  there  are  appar- 
ently irreclaimable  wills  that  prohibit  all  peace.  If  life  is 
will,  will  is  self-seeking,  self-seeking  is  misery,  therefore 
life  is  inevitable  misery  according  to  the  pessimists.  But  the 
genuine  and  counter  interpretation  of  existence  is  that  "life 
is  will,  and  will  is  love,  and  love  is  joy.’f<^8  That  is  the 
true  meaning  of  man’s  nature.  Life  itself  must  flow  on  in  glad 

2*1  Q 

ness  and  in  hope. 

But  there  are  foundations  for  optimism  in  fact  and  in 
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faith.  One  great  fact  upon  which  optimism  huilds  is  the  fact 
of  progress.  That  there  has  been  progress  in  the  history  of 
man,  no  one  will  deny.  That  the  world  is  going  through  a con- 
valescent period,  that  it  is  a convalescent  patient  is  very 
evident  too.  But  the  convalescence  is  continuous  and  increasing 
and  thus  there  is  the  largest  ground  of  hope. 

Fichte's  idea  that  the  cosmos  and  the  human  body 
are  advancing  each  toward  the  other,  that  neither 
is  completely  made,  that  both  are  moving  into  a 
profounder  reconciliation,  would  seem  to  he  ver- 
ified by  scientific  theory. 220 

This  natural  selection  in  nature,  the  increasing  harmony  between 
man  and  his  environment,  is  being  greatly  aided  by  science.  The 
better  systems  of  city  sewage  is  nothing  less  than  an  apostle  of 
optimism. The  stress  being  made  upon  proper  foods  and  bal- 
anced diets  would  seem  to  argue  against  pessimistic  moods  for 
a robust  person  unless  devoted  to  unworthy  ends,  cannot  help  but 
be  happy.  As  physical  suffering  and  misery  are  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  despair, 

the  science  that  is  supplementing  the  work  of 
natural  selection  in  bringing  out  a better  ad- 
justment between  the  human  body  and  its  environ- 
ment is  one  of  the  mightiest  advocates  of  Chris- 
tian optimism. 222 

Another  fact  of  progress  upon  which  optimism  can  build  is  the 
vast  improvement  of  the  condition  of  labor.  Feudalism  was  good 
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in  its  time,222  but  it  was  only  a temporary  form  of  human  so- 
ciety. It  could  not  last  because  it  made  too  much  of  the  one 
and  too  little  of  the  many.224  It  was  an  atrocious  condition 
of  life  and  the  remnants  of  this  older  life  still  remained  in 
his  o wn  land  in  his  younger  days.  There  was  an  utter  disregard 
for  human  well-being.  But  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
hours  of  labor  have  been  regulated,  labor  conditions  have  become 
better.  The  chief  endeavor  before  the  world  is  the  education 
of  the  masses  for  the  freedom  which  is  theirs.  The  moral  edu- 
cation enshrined  in  the  labor  by  which  man  keeps  himself  alive 

225 

is  beyond  all  calculation.  Work  is  a source  of  hope  and  moral 
vigor. 

But  the  deepest  foundation  of  man's  hope,  or  his  optimism, 
lies  within  faith. 22^  The  great  assumption  of  religious  faith 
is  that  God's  world  plan  is  the  education  of  mankind.  Men  are 
so  constituted  that  for  their  happiness  they  need  a great  cause 
to  which  they  can  devote  themselves.  The  vision  of  God's  world 
plan  is  the  sovereign  cause.  For  such  men  have  become  martyrs 
finding  solace,  hope,  and  joy  in  their  utter  devotion  to  it. 

Here  too  men  find  comfort  in  their  weakness.  For  they  feel  them- 
selves a part  of  the  educative  process  and  just  "to  be  under  that 
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process  of  education  is  a noble  happiness . "227  Along  with  this 
process  is  witnessed  the  inexorable  justice  of  history;  thus  it 
is  infinitely  kind.228 

Gordon  is  sensitive  to  the  great  conflict  with  evil  that 
is  constantly  a thorn  in  the  flesh  to  believers.  In  this  con- 
flict with  evil  no  matter  what  form  it  takes,  whether  sickness, 
or  perversity,  the  suffering  entailed  is  tremendous.  This  is 
indeed  a grievious  difficulty,  let  us  see  Gordon's  view  upon 
this  "eonian  evil. ”229 

That  the  belief  in  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  best  faith  goes  without  saying.  Such  was  not  found 
in  the  Greek  philosophers;  they  had  no  perfection  for  man  or 
for  society  in  time  as  a part  of  their  system.  The  Hebrew  pro- 
phets had  a great  social  and  political  ideal  but  it  was  read- 
justed v/hen  the  tragedy  of  existence  was  felt.  "Their  general 
attitude  of  mind  is  like  an  April  day , —sun -bursts  of  splendor 
and  hope  quenched  in  universal  gloom.  "23<8 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  was  that  of  looking  forward  to  a 
long  development  of  his  kingdom  in  time  and  "to  a substantial 
triumph  of  good  over  evil."2*^-  So  Gordon  understands  the  Par- 
ables of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  leaven.  But  the  last  vision 
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that  Jesus  gives  leaves  us  a world  divided  in  time  waiting  for 
the  judgment  of  eternity.  Jesus  made  no  sure  prediction  of  un- 
iversal righteousness  in  time.222  ,THis  kingdom  if  it  is  ever 

233 

to  he  completed. . .must  have  a program  in  the  world  beyond  time'. 

Many  people  surrender  the  social  dream  of  a new  heaven  and 

a new  earth  because  they  see  no  force  in  existence  strong  enough 

234 

to  make  this  dream  realizable.  For  people  are  prone  to  trust 

in  ideas  rather  than  action;  the  intellect  takes  the  place  of 

the  will  which  is  a disastrous  elimination. 222  Then  too  the 

2C56 

opium  pipe  of  evolution  has  been  broken  and  we  see  the  "im- 
measurable fury  of  the  surrounding  brutality."227 

Now  the  despair  of  insincerity  and  moral  inertia  has  a 
cure.  Insincerity  can  be  scorned  out  of  existence,22®  moral 

inertia  or  weakness  brings  woe  and  woe  "ultimately  creates  the 

2 *39 

force  that  conquers  the  weakness."  Thousands  conquer  their 
weaknesses  by  the  force  which  their  shame  creates.  But  the  other 
source  of  despair,  the  surrounding  brutality  of  mankind  is  not 
so  easily  conquered.  Gordon  develops  the  principle  further  of 
the  "self-destructive  force  of  evil."24®  Conduct  and  behaviour 
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are  at  first  neutral. They  are  chosen  in  the  belief  that  the 
quantity  of  life  will  be  increased  or  the  character  of  life  ex- 
alted. 

That  life  is  good,  that  this  good  is  increased  by 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  and  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  life,  that  the  supreme  good  is 
life  carried  to  its  utmost  in  magnitude  and  its 
highest  in  worth  is  an  axiom  written  in  the  heart 
of  normal  man  every where. 242 

Out  of  this  aboriginal  intuition  of  life243  the  saving  principle 
in  the  human  soul  comes.  His  own  personal  experience  is  mirrored 
here--what  diminishes  or  degrades  life  is  finally  seen  to  be 
evil  and  whatever  exalts  life  is  finally  seen  to  be  good.  The 
suffering  that  man  undergoes  is  a great  teacher.  Here  is  where 
moral  life  began,  here  is  where  moral  life  is  advanced.  Out  of 
this  experience  of  moral  suffering  and  gladness,  two  worlds 
stand  in  enmity. 

This  general  determination  of  all  things  into  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  worlds  is  an  astonishing 
achievement;  it  is  besides  one  of  the  solidest 
grounds  for  hope  in  progressive  enlightenment  and 
finer  discrimination. 

The  negative  side  of  the  presence  in  man  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit  is  "the  self-destructive  nature  of  evil  in  human  exper- 
ience.” In  the  parable  of  the  lost  Son,  every  step  forward  in 
his  egoistic  life  brings  with  it  the  surer  certainty  of  his  mis- 
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take.  The  more  he  perseveres  the  stronger  is  the  certainty, 
until  like  a hurricane  it  sweeps  down  upon  him.  He  cannot  face 
it  and  live.24^ 

In  this  sense  of  the  Eternity  as  it  works  in  the  self-de- 
structive nature  of  evil  is  man's  strength.  There  too  is  his 
ultimate  ground  of  victory,  his  ultimate  optimism.  Gordon  gives 
a partial  summary  upon  this  question  of  optimism. 

On  this  question  of  optimism,  science  gives  facts 
and  tendencies  in  the  physical  and  social  life  of 
man;  faith  gives  a history  of  the  victorious  soul, 
a record  of  its  endeavor  to  bring  the  unbelieving 
world  into  its  own  light  and  peace,  and  an  insight 
into  the  world-plan  of  the  Infinite  educator  of 
human  beings.  These  are  the  facts;  these  are  the 
prevailing  tendencies;  these  are  the  spiritual  ex- 
periences and  endeavors  of  the  world's  life;  and 
this  is  its  best  insight.  Here  we  rest  the  case 
of  historical  opt imism. . . .'That  the  history  of  man 
upon  this  planet  will  be  when  the  record  is  com- 
plete, it  is  impossible  even  to  guess.  Infinite 
possibilities  of  disaster  exist;  infinite  possibil- 
ities of  high  character  and  happiness  also  exist; 
and  in  the  historic  process  today  we  behold  at 
work  forces  that  slowly  eliminate  the  evil  possi- 
bilities, and  that  slowly  realize  the  good  possi- 
bilities. That  condition  of  human  society  may  not 
be  all  that  one  could  wish;  it  is  the  opportunity 
of  heroism  and  the  warrant  of  hope. 246 

One  more  fact  must  be  noticed  in  Gordon's  view  of  optimism 
as  the  historical  ultimate.  Death  has  always  been  the  main 
bulwark  of  pessimism.  Therefore  this  problem  must  be  considered 
for  the  completion  of  the  case.  Added  to  the  fact  of  death. 
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human  history  on  earth  must  ever  remain  incomplete.  ’’Death 
must  he  transcended  if  optimism  is  to  live;  and  time  must  he 
held  to  he  but  the  earliest  epoch  of  man’s  endless  career."^7 
The  incompleteness  of  human  history  finds  warrant  in  the  soul 
of  man,  individual,  social,  historical,  racial.  Moral  lav/s  call 
for  perfection;  here  Kant’s  counsel  is  genuine.248  To  meet  this 
call,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  time  from  above  for  the  task 
is  endless.  If  this  is  not  true,  all  ideals  of  perfection  are 
hopeless  and  absurd. 

To  this  question  of  immortality,  Gordon  devotes  consider- 
able time.  His  first  major  work  upon  this  subject  was  copy- 
righted in  1893  under  the  Title  The  Witness  to  Immortality  in 
Literature,  Philosophy  and  Life.  There  the  general  aim  is  "to 
encourage  serious  men  and  women  upon  whom  is  laid  much  of  the 
care  of  keeping  the  world  of  today  in  movement  to  a wider  and 
richer  historic  consciousness . "250  The  particular  purpose  is 
to  try  "to  ascertain  through  sympathetic  exposition  the  worth 
of  some  of  the  deeper  insights  and  reasonings  of  the  men  who 
have  become  the  accepted  masters  of  the  race  beyond  the  perad- 
venture  of  displacement ."251  His  second  work  is  the  smaller 
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volume  Immortality  and  the  New  Theodicy.  It  was  prepared  under 
the  honor  received  by  the  appointment  as  first  Ingersoll  lec- 
turer upon  "The  Immortality  of  Man,”  in  Harvard  University.  The 
lecture  was  given  four  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
book  and  forms  a supplement  to  that  work.  Here  the  whole  ques- 
tion turns  upon  the  validity  and  integrity  of  the  moral  idea  of 
the  universe.  Further  details  follow  in  his  more  mature  years 
in  both  the  volumes  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith  and  Asnects 
of  the  Infinite  Mystery. 

In  this  consideration  of  Gordon's  utterances  upon  immortal- 
ity, it  will  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  other  discussions  which 
are  to  be  considered  later.  This  is  necessary  in  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Already  the  shadow  of  the  incarnation 
and  the  reality  of  the  Absolute  has  crept  into  these  considera- 
tions. In  The  Witness  to  Immortality  the  fact  of  the  reality 
of  the  Absolute  is  disclosed.  In  the  shorter  work  Immortality 
and  the  Hew  Theodicy  the  same  fact  comes  out  in  its  full  radi- 
ance. Thus  the  discussion  here  will  foreshadow  the  discussions 
to  follow  (as  already  this  discussion  has  been  foreshadowed ) 
especially  those  of  the  religious  ultimate  and  the  Absolute 
Ultimate. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  life  is  desirable2^2  he  begins 
his  discussion.  It  is  not  selfish  fear  that  leads  men  to  hope 
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for  life  after  death  for  the  true  man  fears  death  for  his  friends 
rather  than  himself.  The  question  of  human  love  is  what  be- 
comes of  those  that  we  love  rather  than  what  becomes  of  us.  Nor 
is  it  selfish  to  w ish  for  eternal  life. 

Is  it  selfish  for  me  to  wish  that  I may  live  to  do 
good,  continue  in  being  in  this  v^orld  that  I may 
rise  into  greater  excellence,  and  wield  an  influ- 
ence more  benign  upon  my  fellowmen?254 

Also  endless  life  and  exalted  human  worth  are  inseparable,  for 

"man  is  nature’s  last  and  costliest  work. "255  js  it  not  logical 

to  believe  that  the  intelligence  and  love,  aimed  at  from  the 

beginning  and  reached  with  an  immeasurable  cost,  be  conserved 

in  growing  beauty  and  power  forever?^^  The  idea  of  immortality 

comes  spontaneously  just  as  do  the  ideas  of  God  and  duty.  It 

comes  spontaneously,  because  of  a perceived,  invisible,  and 

spiritual  order  to  which  the  soul  belongs.  He  treats  this  idea 

through  the  method  of  literature.  His  purpose  is  to  follow  the 

ways  in  which  men  have  sought  to  justify  the  great  idea. 

They  have  busied  themselves  with  the  conditions  that 
make  it  possible  and  precious.  They  have  brought 
the  highest  in  life  to  the  discovery  of  its  content. 

They  have  entered  into  the  proof  of  its  validity. 

They  have  sought  for  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  on  a basis  of  fact.  His  purpose  is 
to  follow  the  course  of  thought  of  some  of  these 
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great  souls,  to  study  the  Hebrew  seers,  who  deal 
with  the  conditions  that  make  faith  in  the  future 
life  possible  and  precious;  to  consider  the  great 
poets  in  whose  imagination  the  idea  of  immortal 
life  takes  on  richness  and  credibility;  to  look 
at  the  philosophers  who  have  sought  to  vindicate 
it;  to  examine  the  reasonings  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
upon  the  basis  of  fact;  to  discover,  if  possible 
the  contribution  made  through  his  teaching  and  his 
experience  by  Jesus  Christ  to  belief  in  the  life 
after  death. 257 

The  Hebrew  seers  take  one  through  national  moralism, 

the  sanctity  and  supreme  significance  of  the  family, 259  -to  an 

P fiO 

idea  of  the  sacredness  and  moral  worth  of  a human  life.  They 
teach  that  the  maladjustments  between  character  and  circurn- 
stance  in  this  life  are  not  due  to  sin.'"  x "In  this  magnifi- 
cent claim  for  freedom  of  conscience  we  have  the  assertion  of 
the  worth  of  individual  life.*^2  In  the  contention  that  suf- 
fering is  not  always  the  proof  of  sin,  we  have 

a preparation  for  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering, 
the  suffering  of  the  righteous  servant  of  Jehovah, 
the  suffering  of  the  sinless  Christ,  the  suffering 
that  becomes  the  redemptive  force  of  the  world. 

Human  life  is  here  taking  on  immeasurable  meaning, 
running  itself  down  into  the  infinities  beneath 
and  lifting  itself  into  the  infinities  above;  it 
is  ceaselessly  growing,  sweeping  out  beyond  the  old 
boundaries;  from  a lake  it  has  become  a sea;  from 
an  inland  sea,  an  ocean,  whose  great  tides  are  the 
consciousness  of  its  everlastingness .263 
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In  the  poets  there  is  the  movement  of  magnificent  trust. 

The  poet  always  allows  the  ideas  to  make  a way  for  themselves. 
Though  the  actual  never  gives  the  ideal,  the  ideal  always  gives 
the  real  and  that  is  what  God  ordains,  works  for,  and  surely 
makes  actual  at  last. 264  in  Homer  there  is  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality, though  not  moral. 265  Dante  advances  over  Homer,  finding 
the  clue  to  the  worth  of  life  and  the  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse in  love  that  "burned  with  a vaster  and  purer  flame  on  to 
the  end. Shakespeare  witnesses  to  the  grandeur  of  life 
where  a sublime  prophecy  of  immortality  is  given  by  the  utter 
independence  of  outward  things  on  the  part  of  genuine  goodness?^7 
Wordsworth  carries  us  farther  putting  forth  the  idea  of  the 

p £ O 

soul's  kinship  with  God;  it  is  spiritual  in  origin,  therefore 

immortal  in  destiny. Emerson  passes  to  faith  in  immortality 

through  childhood;  there  is  a law  of  progress  through  change  of 

270 

growth,  through  decay  of  life,  through  death.  Browning  be- 
holds the  religious  consciousness  that  sees  the  absoluteness  of 
good,  and  the  moral  consciousness  that  sees  the  function  of  the 
individual  will  of  the  force  of  individual  experience  in  the 
evolution  of  the  soul.  2^1  Tennyson,  "the  foremost  in  his  treat- 
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merit  of  the  high  theme  of  immortality ,”272  contributes  the 

p 7 'z 

thought  that  from  a moral  standpoint  love  is  imperishable. 

The  philosophers  seek  to  vindicate  what  the  poets  have 
felt.  Theirs  is  the  use  of  reason.  Aristotle274  neither  af- 
firms or  denies  the  future  of  the  soul.  Lotze  maintains  that 
the  will  will  never  perish  because  of  its  excellence  and  its 
spirit.275  Infinitely  stern  and  yet  infinitely  kind  is  his 
universe.278  James  Perrier  insists  that  death  is  an  absolute 

p 7 7 

inconceivability.  Thinking  that  is  logically  inevitable  is 

278 

the  image  of  the  reality.  This  he  builds  upon  Descartes’ 
analysis,  "I  think;  that  is  to  say,  I am.”  As  thinking  is  be- 
ing, the  thought  of  death  is  still  thought  and  therefore  a 
further  witness  to  immortality.  In  Kant  duty  is  the  sublime 
fact  of  consciousness.  It  is  the  link  between  the  life  of  man 
and  the  nature  of  God.  Morality  demands  perfection;  there  is 
no  perfection  except  as  a progress  toward  an  infinitely  distant 
goal.27^  In  order  for  men  to  reach  the  perfection  that  The 
Highest  demands  of  him,  an  endless  future  must  be  his.  Bishop 
Butler  witnesses  for  immortality  by  the  statement  that  such  a 
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belief  is  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  nature,2^ 

Bishop  Berkeley,  ’’the  most  fascinating  and  inspiring  of 
all  philosophers  since  Plato, "281  witnesses  to  immortality  when 
he  answers  his  great  question  "What  does  the  external  world 
me an?" 

The  world  means  nothing  more  than  sensations  given 
according  to  invariable  laws,  under  fixed  condi- 
tions, and  by  the  immediate  volition  of  God,  to  the 
percipient  and  rational  spirit  of  man.  Sensational 
life  is  in  its  nature  perishable,  and  were  it  not 
perpetually  renewed,  it  would  exist  only  as  a 
reminiscence.  The  world  of  possible  sensation  is 
kept  in  existence  by  the  never-ceasing  exertion 
of  Almighty  God.  On  the  other  hand,  spirit  is  ac- 
tive, unchanging,  permanent;  decay,  variation,  dis- 
solution, is  utterly  foreign  to  its  nature.  The 
soul  is  a simple,  uncompounded  substance,  and  is 
therefore  immortal. 282 

Origen  witnesses  to  immortality  in  his  teaching  of  the  natural 

283 

immortality  of  the  soul.  This  life  is  a prism;  and  death 
has  no  power  over  the  soul  for  it  reaches  back  into  the  eternal 
past  and  into  the  endless  future.  We  ascend  from  Origen  to 
Plato,  "the  greatest  of  the  philosophic  minds  that  have  consid- 
ered the  question  of  life  beyond  death. ”284  jre  argues  for  the 
non-sensuous  character  of  the  soul,  for  its  origin  in  the  spir- 
itual sphere,  for  its  kinship  to  the  mind  that  orders  and  knows 
the  universe.  The  soul  commands  the  body,  fights  with  it, 
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subjects  it  to  discipline.288  It  is  anterior,  causal,  sovereign, 

? fin 

akin  to  God.  00  Through  participation  in  the  eternal  idea  of 

287 

life,  the  soul  is  inherently  vital  and  absolutely  indestructible. 

Paul  is  the  only  apostle  who  gives  a rational  argument  for 
the  belief  in  life  after  death  in  terms  of  Christian  reason.888 
Gordon  finds  his  arguments  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians.  Paul  states  the  fact,  recalls  the  character  of 
Christ  as  the  supreme  love  and  sympathy,  reasserts  the  evidence 
of  Christ's  resurrection.  It  is  "an  inductive  argument . ”289 
He  brings  the  Corinthian  denial  and  his  argument  into  juxtaposi- 
tion.288 From  this  he  draws  the  analogy  as  to  the  future  or 
resurrected  life.29^- 

Jesus  witnesses  to  immortality  and  confirms  all  the  other 
thought -witness ings.  In  him  the  inspiring  thought  and  hard 
fact  meet.2^8 

In  his  teaching  and  experience, --his  idea  of  God 
and  man  and  his  revival  from  death, — we  find  in 
Christ  the  stream  of  thought  and  the  stream  of 
fact,  in  a union  that  cannot  be  broken.  In  Christ 
history  sides  with  the  loftiest  ideas  of  mankind, 

.the  real  vindicates  the  ideal,  destiny  and  will  are 
in  eternal  accord,  what  humanity  longs  for  and  what 
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God  ordains. 293 

The  witnessing  of  Jesus  to  immortality,  and  thus  to  optimism  is 
left  to  a later  section  as  the  discussions  there  will  enfold 
the  points  that  are  pertinent  in  this  connection. 

* All  knowledge  begins  with  faith  in  that  we  take  our  facul- 
ties on  trust.  In  the  same  manner  we  take  immortality  on  trust 
and  in  so  doing  are  committing  ourselves  to  the  highest. 294 
There  is  a highest  in  the  individual  soul  in  that  it  honors  the 
feeling,  the  impression,  the  hope  of  immortality.  There  is  a 
highest  in  society2^  which  we  have  already  discussed.  To  be- 
lieve in  immortality  is  to  take  on  trust  the  highest  that  there 

pop 

is  in  human  history.  To  believe  in  immortality  is  to  take 

297 

on  trust  the  highest  in  the  universe  itself. 

Thus  the  historical  ultimate  is  optimism.  Optimism  based 
upon  the  individual  and  social  ultimate;  based  upon  the  worth 
of  life  itself  with  its  dignity,  capacity,  struggle  and  immor- 
tality. 


J.  The  Religious  Ultimate:  Jesus  Christ. 

Piety  without  intellect,  Gordon  says,  is  a peril  to  reli- 
gion. But  intellect  without  piety  is  equally  perilous.  Between 
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the  evils  of  the  two  there  is  no  choice.  The  scientific  method, 
the  believing  mood,  the  criticism  of  love,  and  the  purity  of 
motive  form  the  best  basis  for  interpretative  thought.  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  Gordon  seeks  to  work.  His  thoughts  upon 
the  religious  ultimate,  Jesus  Christ,  are  found  scattered  through 
nearly  all  his  works,  but  they  are  also  gathered  together  in 
certain  definite  chapters.  The  main  sources  are  The  Christ  of 
To  -da}/ . portions  of  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  Aspects  of 
the  Infinite  Mystery,  and  Religion  and  Miracle. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  comes  into  the  mind  in 
thinking  about  this  subject  is  "How  can  we  be  sure  of  the  his- 
toric reality  of  a person  who  is  said  to  have  lived  two  thousand 
years  ago?”  The  answer  which  Gordon  gives  is  threefold. 

First,  by  the  effect  of  his  life  upon  the  life  of 
his  people  and  his  time.  Second,  by  the  image  of 
his  career  in  the  literature  that  he  inspired  and 
created.  And,  third,  by  the  permanence  of  his 
cause,  especially  when  his  personality  is  bound 
up  with  the  method  and  the  spirit  and  the  goal  of 
his  cause. 298 

What  is  the  worth  of  Jesus  for  life?  As  an  answer  to  the 
question,  which  lies  within  the  realm  of  the  Christian  religion, 
Gordon  points  out  the  testimonies  of  individual  experience,  of 
historic  experience  of  religious  genius  and  the  verdict  of  life 
itself.  The  testimony  of  the  individual  experience  is  that 
Christ  means  the  most  to  the  greatest  souls. 299  Christ  has  been 
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of  supreme  significance  to  Luther,  Augustine,  and  Paul. 

Prom  personal  testimony  to  historical,  from  his- 
torical witness  to  that  of  the  great  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  modern  world,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  Jesus  Christ  has  a message  for  the 
world,  that  he  himself  is  the  worlds  incompar- 
able spiritual  possession. 300 

In  another  connection,  when  speaking  of  the  reality  of  Paul's 

heavenly  vision,  he  uses  a sentence  which  expresses  the  truth 

for  individual  and  historical  witnessings  for  Christ. 

A vision  that  reconciles  a man  to  himself,  that 
turns  him  from  a destructive  to  a humane,  construc- 
tive energy,  that  so  calls  forth  his  latent  facul- 
ties and  directs  them  as  to  lift  his  life  to  the 
highest  account,  and  that  brings  him  to  the  mood 
of  trust  and  peace  toward  the  Infinite  Mystery,  can- 
not safely  or  wisely  be  called  unreal. 301 

The  testimony  of  life  itself  is  the  supreme  testimony  of  Jesus. 
Since  the  desire  for  life  is  deep  and  unescapable,  the  Christian 
religion  is  bound  to  prevail  more  and  more.  As  the  worth  of 
existence  becomes  more  apparent,  the  pull  of  Christianity  be- 
comes stronger,  for  Jesus  teaches  that  substance  of  existence 
is  sublime.  The  one  who  is  to  become  the  leader  must  be  the 
one  who  can  show  the  way  to  the  abundant  life.  That  Jesus  has 
done.  But  more  than  that,  Jesus  has  shown  the  power  to  renew 
the  desire  for  life  in  such  a way  that  there  is  no  other  com- 
parison in  history.  Under  his  touch,  life  became  a new  thing, 
an  amazing  thing.  Under  the  power  of  his  gospel  the  deepest  of 
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melodies  is  produced  in  the  human  heart,  ’.'/hen  life  is  love, 

and  love  is  joy,  the  immemorial  hope  of  immortality  takes  root 

and  blossoms  forth  in  deep  Christian  assurance. 

If  this  is  the  testimony  of  the  worth  of  Jesus  for  life, 

the  question  is  raised:  What  is  the  verdict  of  Jesus  concerning 

himself?  In  simple  terms  Jesus  set  forth  his  claim  to  be  the 

30? 

religious  ultimate  of  the  world.  His  simple  saying,  ,TI  am 
the  light  of  the  world"3°3  implies  the  immense  practicalness  of 
the  Gospel. 3°4  Light  is  for  service;  presupposes  reality;  ani- 
mates man  to  his  task  in  the  world  and  brings  into  clarity  the 
order  of  the  world.  Christianity  is  for  the  world.  For  it  or- 
ganizes "the  appetites  and  passions  and  reason  and  conscience 
and  will  that  compose  man’s  life"  into  truth.303  It  is  here 
that  the  magnitude  and  value  of  the  soul,  the  family,  the  nation, 
history,  and  humanity  discover  themselves.300  It  is  here  that 
the  different  aspects  of  the  whole  shine,  the  material,  domestic, 
social,  political,  scientific,  and  human  interests.307  From  the 
Gospel  a tide  of  light  shines  over  the  whole.  In  the  total 
life  of  the  world,  the  Gosoel  is  both  conscious  and  unconscious. 
"We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  secret  molding  energy 

30^  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  27?. 

503  John  8:12. 

304  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  272. 

305  I* ia  . . p.  273. 

Ibid.,  p.  273. 

307  Ip  id.,  p.  273. 
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of  our  entire  civilization  is  the  mind  of  Christ. "308  The  Christ 

of  today  exercises  sway  more  than  we  realize  over  the  total  world 

of  ideals  and  conduct. 309  Gordon  sees  in  Christ  the  supreme 

instrument  of  the  Spirit  in  the  moral  education  of  the  race. 310 

Next  to  the  practicalness  of  Christianity  is  its  beauty. 

Whatever  may  he  said  of  its  truth,  no  one  can  deny 
the  beauty  of  Christ’s  thought  of  God  and  man,  hu- 
man fellowship  here  and  hereafter.  The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  sovereign  asthetic  wonder. 311 

There  is  nothing  in  the  possession  of  mankind  that  matches  the 
idea  of  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  when  we  think 
of  the  aesthetic  wonder  of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  recognize  that  Christ  himself  is  the  chief  part  of  the 
Gospel.  Further,  beyond  the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  thought  of 
man  cannot  go.  Any  God  better  than  the  Father  of  Christ  is 
inconceivable.  Christ's  ideas  represent  not  only  "the  highest 
reach  of  spiritual  intelligence,  but  also  the  height  that  has 
no  beyond. Christ  is  the  best  conceivable  that  man  can  be; 
the  best  that  God  can  do  in  man.  Thus  he  is  the  highest  reve- 
lation of  God;  he  is  the  sovereign  example  to  man.  He  is  the 
religious  ultimate. 

What  is  meant  by  the  consciousness  of  Christ?  In  answer 


308  "Some  Things  Worth  While  in  Theology,"  in  Harvard  Theolog- 
ical He  view.  Yol.  Ill,  No.  4,  p.  51. 

3°8  see  293ff.  Christ  of  To-day. 

310  See  Chapter  IY,  p.  245-322,  The  Christ  of  To-day. 

311  Gordon.  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  277. 

312  ibid.,  p.  283. 
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to  the  question,  Gordon  cites  the  promise  "Lo,  I am  with  you  al- 
way , even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."313  Here  it  may  mean  the 
believer's  sense  of  the  presence  of  Jesus.  "It  signifies  Christ 
as  he  is  wrought  into  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  disciple; 
it  stands  for  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian. "314  This  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  that  the  mind 
of  Christ  can  be  transferred  to  the  disciple.  The  New  Testament 
writings  are  filled  with  this  increasing  consciousness  of  the 
disciple  of  the  presence  of  Christ  as  the  reproduction  in  living 
men  of  the  spiritual  distinction  of  Jesus  takes  place  in  them. 

The  experience  of  genuine  Christians  in  the  history  of  the  church 
is  consonant  with  this  conception  lifted  from  the  New  Testament 
pages.  Unless  the  mind  of  Christ  is  translatable,  it  is  mean- 
ingless and  inaccessible.  It  becomes  a reality  beyond  possible 
experience  and  forever  unknowable.  When  Gordon  says  that  the 
consciousness  belonging  to  Jesus  is  knowable,  such  a statement 
does  not  make  it  wholly  subjective.  "It  is  not  to  identify  it 
with  the  consciousness  belonging  to  Christian  men  of  any  gener- 
ation or  of  all  generations . states  that  though  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  may  be  known  through  the  consciousness  of 
his  disciples  "the  consciousness  belonging  to  the  Lord  is  other 
and  infinitely  greater  than  that  belonging  to  his  people. "316 


313  Matthew  28: SO 

314  Gordon,  George  , Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  281. 
215  Ibid.,  p.  283. 

316  Ibid. . p.  283. 
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It  is  here  that  we  have  the  sovereign  object  of  Christian  thought, 

namely,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus. 

It  means  the  content  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
its  relation  to  his  Father  and  in  relation  to  man 
individual  and  social.  To  recover  the  vision  that 
lived  in  that  supreme  spirit  is  the  highest  aim  of 
man.  To  enter  the  sacred  circle  of  light,  and  to 
read  there  the  meaning  of  the  universe  and  the  value 
of  human  life  is  the  ideal  of  the  church  at  its 
best ... .There  faith  lives  in  its  highest  form, 
ethical  insight  is  there  thorough  and  sovereign, 
humanity  within  that  domain  is  true  to  the  God  who 
made  it,  and  to  the  race  of  which  it  is  the  great 
expression.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  mirror  of 
the  God  who  is,  and  the  type  and  prophecy  of  the 
race  that  shall  be. 317 

Again  he  refers  to  the  principle  that  we  have  already  considered, 
regarding  the  test  of  conduct  and  theology.  Anything  that  con- 
tradicts Christ's  spirit  cannot  go  forward  in  his  name.  The 
judgment  of  Christ  is  supreme.  The  consciousness  of  Christ  is 
the  highest  known  to  man.  In  its  content  Godward  and  manward 
it  is  without  a rival.  "His  vision  and  his  love  are  first,  and 
beside  him  there  is  no  other. "318 

How  can  this  consciousness  of  the  mind  belonging  to  Christ 
be  obtained?  It  is  through  the  knowledge  of  the  evangelical 
history,  the  serious  discipline  of  life,  the  new  sympathies,  the 
definite  moral  purpose  and  the  clarified  vision. 319  Then  the 
person  of  Jesus  begins  to  stand  behind  the  words  and  ?/orks  of 


5I-7  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  284. 

Ibid  . , p.  285 . 
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his  life.  The  Gospel  lives.  Scholarship  and  comraonsense  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  soul  of  Jesus  finding  it  accessible  yet 
transcendent.  Spiritual  communion  follows  and  the  process  of 
illumination  goes  forward. 

Consider  Gordon's  thought  upon  the  person  of  Christ.  To 
give  his  thought  a philosophical  foundation  he  bases  his  con- 
ception of  the  person  of  Christ  upon  the  law  of  difference  and 
identity  which  runs  through  the  entire  universe.  All  knowledge 
rests  upon  the  two  great  laws  of  kinship  and  contrast.^22  If 
there  is  a plurality  of  beings  in  the  universe,  that  plurality 
must  embody  these  two  fundamental  principles  of  identity  and 
difference.^2-*-  To  use  an  illustration:  between  an  object  of 
sense,  the  flower,  and  the  mind  that  apprehends  it  there  must 
be  a kinship- -othe rwise  the  two  could  not  come  together.  But 
at  the  same  time  there  must  be  a contrast  between  them  else 
there  would  be  no  subject  and  object,  that  is,  no  knowledge .322 
In  the  same  manner  among  human  beings  there  must  be  a vast  at- 
tribute in  common,  as  this  is  essential  to  the  fact  of  brother- 
323 

hood.  But  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  among  them  differ- 
ences, private  property  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  as 
this  is  essential  to  the  fact  of  personality.  On  any  other 

320  Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Christ  of  To-day,  p.  94. 

321  hbid ...  p.  95. 

322  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

^23  gee  the  entire  discussion  on  the  Social  Ultimate. 
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ground  than  this,  personality  and  individuality  are  a myth.324 
The  highest  expression  in  humanity  of  this  law  of  difference  is 
the  Person  of  Jesus. 

The  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  hut  the 
sovereign  expression  in  human  history  of  the  great 
law  of  difference  in  identity  that  runs  through 
the  entire  universe,  and  that  has  its  home  in  the 
heart  of  the  Godhead..325 

With  this  in  mind,  Gordon  turns  to  the  New  Testament.  There  he 
looks  into  the  New  Testament  conception  of  God  as  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  exists  externally  in 
him  the  Filial,  the  Paternal,  and  the  Union  of  the  two.  These 
are  the  differences  in  the  "ineffable  community"  of  the  Godhead 
Gordon  states: 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  Filial  in  God  should 
have  been  in  union  with  Jesus  in  a way  unparalleled 
and  inapproachable?  Surely  it  is  thinkable  and 
credible  that,  in  consequence  of  his  mission  and 
relation  to  the  world,  the  Deity  might  have  been 
the  basis  of  Christ*s  being  in  a manner  utterly 
singular,  and  that,  along  with  the  kinship  between 
him  and  us,  there  might  be  an  external  contrast. 326 

We  have  to  take  things  as  we  find  them,  for  we  have  nothing  to 

do  with  the  character  of  the  universe--it  is  the  work  of  God. 

Our  task  is  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  existence  and  reality. 

The  claim  is  conceivably  sound  that  "in  Jesus  there  is  a union 

with  God  absolutely  unique."327  The  fact  of  Jesus  is  too  trans 


See  discussion  on  the  Individual  Ultimate. 
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cendent  to  be  forced  into  any  ready-made  philosophy.  The  scheme 
that  is  to  prevail  must  come  from  historic  reality.  The  uni- 
verse is  already  here  ordered  "in  terms  of  the  Eternal  Reasonf^ 
History  is  already  here  and  "its  evolution  of  the  character  of 
the  Ultimate  Life,  and  man's  duty  is  to  follow  the  path  of  the 
great  revolution."329 

The  assertion  that  Christ  cannot  he  very  Cod  of 
very  God,  in  a sense  infinitely  beyond  what  may 
be  truthfully  said  of  all  other  human  beings, 
is  sheer  intellectual  presumption. 330 

Thus  faith  in  the  unique  divinity  is  possibly  true.  In 
adventuring  farther,  in  God  he  finds  "the  Eternal  Prototype  of 
humani ty . " 

...In  God  there  is  the  Eternal  Pattern  of  our 
race.  And  what  is  this  Eternal  Pattern,  or  Proto- 
type, but  the  Son  of  man  of  the  synoptic  gospels, 
the  Only-begotten  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  High  Priest 
without  descent,  with  neither  beginning  of  days 
nor  end  of  years,  of  the  letter  to  the  Heb rev/s, 
the  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  begotten,  not  made 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  who  for  us  men  and  our  salva- 
tion came  down,  was  made  flesh,  and  became  man?331 

Certainly  in  these  words  there  is  the  desire  to  frame  an  unut- 
terable truth.  And  the  question  comes,  is  there  an  infinite 
reality  behind  the  human  symbol?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Thus  arises  the  difficulty  too,  namely,  the  special. 


3E8  Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Christ  of  To-day,  p.  114. 

329  Ibid. , p.  114. 

330  Ibid.,  p.  114. 
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unique  relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  this  Eternal  Prototype  of 
humanity  in  the  Godhead.  Is  he  the  supreme  and  unioue  repre- 
sentative of  the  humanity  of  God,  the  proper  incarnation  of  the 
Filial  in  the  being  of  the  Infinite?332 

The  answer  can  only  come  from  a serious  study  of  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus.  There  is  in  Christ  perfect  humanity.  That  is 
the  eternal  contrast  between  Jesus  and  the  rest  of  the  sons  of 
the  Creator.  In  Jesus  there  is  moral  completeness,  the  root  of 
which  must  rest  in  his  unique  relationship  to  the  Deity. 333 
The  intelligence  in  man  is  supernatural  in  origin  else  Shakes- 
peare, Burns,  Abraham  Lincoln  could  be  explained  by  the  simple 
recital  of  their  heredity  and  environment.  Thus  in  the  very 
nature  of  man  there  is  a transeendenc e . It  is  here  that  Christ 
differentiates  himself  from  humanity  out  of  the  heart  of  a great 
identity.  As  intelligence  is  transcendent  having  its  source  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  God,  so  is  goodness.  Environment  cannot 
originate  goodness;  iu  at  its  best,  environment  is  but  the  con- 
dition of  goodness,  never  for  adducing  it  .334  "Goodness  must 
come,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all,  out  of  the  personal  will  in  sur- 
render to  the  Eternal  Will,  out  of  the  finite  soul  in  the 
struggle  inspired  and  supported  by  the  Infinite  Soul."33^ 

332  Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Christ  of  To-day,  p.  117. 

333  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

334  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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Now  the  complete  uniqueness  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  ob- 
servable in  the  range  of  his  transcendence  of  his  earthly  condi- 
tions. Because  of  his  transcendence  of  his  earthly  conditions, 
he  is  joined  to  that  race  of  which  he  is  a perfect  specimen. 

The  extend  of  his  transcendence  calls  for  a deeper  origin  in 
God  for  him  than  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 336  jt  is  more  than  a 
difference  in  degree;  it  is  a difference  in  kind  as  well.  It 
is  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  "The  given  quantity  and 
the  specified  quality  are  unlike,  are  different,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  real."337  His  transcendence  is  such  that  it  sets  itself 
apart  from  that  of  all  his  brethren. 

With  the  intelligence  and  character  of  Christ  revealed  in 

his  thought  and  his  service,  Gordon  goes  further.  He  affirms 

that  the  Eternal  is  under  a unique  relation  in  the  production 

of  him.1  Though  men  transcend  time  in  their  rational  endowment 

and  character,  Christ  transcends  all  time.  He  is  alone  in  this. 

The  ultimateness  of  Christ fs  thought  and  the  final- 
ity of  his  spirit  differentiate  his  transcendence 
from  that  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  mankind,  and 
ground  his  being  in  the  Godhead  in  a way  solitary 
and  supreme. 33^ 

Moreover,  in  Christ  there  is  complete  realization  of  ideal  man- 
hood. The  negative  toward  sin  is  joined  in  perfect  harmony  with 


336  Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Christ  of  To-day,  p.  126. 
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the  positive  toward  righteousness.  Sense  of  error  and  corrupt 

ness  are  born  in  his  presence. 

We  come  then  to  the  great  conclusion  that  that 
which  seems  to  put  the  Master  on  a level  with  rnan- 
kind--the  fact  that  he  is  the  moral  ideal  of  the 
world — is  indeed  the  chief  sign  of  his  differentia- 
tion from  the  human  race.  That  Christ  should  be 
the  acknowledged  moral  ideal  means  nothing  less 
than  the  unattainableness  of  his  goodness,  the 
utter  perfection  of  his  character. 340 

Thus  Gordon's  theology  became  Christocentric  in  its  method  of 

interpretation  and  theocentric  in  its  conclusion. 341 


K.  The  Universal  Ultimate:  The  Moral  Universe 


In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  Gordon  assumes  the 
reality  of  nature.  That  is  fundamental.  His  view  of  nature  is 
that  it  is  the  great  enigma.  Through  all  his  writings  he  is 
supremely  sensitive  to  her  moods;  her  beauty  and  grandeur  fill 
him  with  a joy  and  awe  that  communicate  themselves  with  great 
vividness.  Here  is  a paragraph  in  which  he  expresses  the  real- 
ity of  the  inspiration  of  nature  upon  man.  It  may  be  taken  as 
expressive  of  his  own  feelings. 

Man  is  inspirable  in  the  presence  of  the  wonder 
of  nature.  Ordinary  human  beings  are  moved  in 
the  presence  of  the  sea  on  which  the  tempest  has 
lain  for  many  days,  in  the  presence  of  the  star- 
lit evening,  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  vast  mountain 
range,  the  ineffable  murmur  of  the  river,  the 


340  Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Christ  of  To-day,  p.  133-134. 
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silence  of  the  mighty  forest  or  the  anthem  rung 
from  it  by  the  strong  wind;  the  solitary  heavenly 
note  of  the  hermit  thrust  coming  up  from  the 
silent  depths  of  the  woods;  in  the  presence  of 
these  wonders  ordinary  men  are  exalted  in  feeling 
and  quickened  in  intellect.  Upon  this  table-land 
of  ordinary  experience  the  peaks  of  genius  rise 
and  soar  away,  like  the  Alps  that  rise  from  the 
valley  of  the  Engadine,  which  is  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  soar  away  in  the  case  of 
Piz  Bernina  to  fourteen  thousand  feet. 342 

Gordon  is  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  He  finds  God  there.  But 
at  the  very  same  time  he  knows  her  wildness,  brutality  and  in- 
dependence. Both  man  and  nature  proceed  from  the  same  source. 
The  great  question  is,  how  can  they? 

Man  is  set  in  the  midst  of  this  order,  beautiful  and  ter- 
rible as  it  is.  Nature  begins  to  "burn  with  humanity.”  Human- 
ity begins  to  enter  into  a relationship  with  nature  and  to  go 
beyond  it.  Nature’s  antagonism  to  man  is  the  condition  of  much 
that  is  valuable  in  life. 343  Physical  necessity  is  soon  trans- 
lated into  moral  necessity.  The  meagre  ready-made  provision 
that  nature  makes  is  a source  of  civilization,  for  the  role  of 
man  as  bread-winner  is  a great  benedictive  influence  upon  the 
race.  The  same  applies  to  dress  and  to  dwelling.  When  one 
praises  the  domestic  shrine,  one  must  not  forget  the  austerity 
of  nature.  All  of  these  things  speak  of  the  obligation  of  man 
to  nature  and  of  nature  to  man,  and  his  complete  t ranscendence 


342  Gordon,  George  A.,  Aspects  of  the  Infinite  Mystery,  p.  212-213. 
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over  nature.  Man's  transcendence  over  nature  is  his  degree  of 
civili zation. 

Gordon  is  led  by  his  philosophical  training  to  conclude 
that  the  mind  impresses  its  own  forms  upon  nature.  There  can 
he  no  order  perceived  without  unless  there  is  that  corresponding 
order  within.  "Without  man,  what  a strange  ghost  nature  be- 
comes ;,t344  Colour,  taste,  smell,  sound  are  all  due  to  the 
human  sensibility.  So  are  warmness,  coldness,  hardness,  and 
softness.  When  we  strip  nature  of  all  the  things  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  its  association  with  man,  there  is  left  only 
the  aboriginal,  formless,  viewless,  eternal  power. Nature 
comes  to  her  best  through  man.  The  wild  flowers  are  fair  but 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  that  mna  produces.  Nature  is 
filled  with  the  humanity  of  man. 

There  are  so  many  values  flowing  into  the  spiritual  life 
of  man  from  nature  that  many  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in 
miracles  which  mean  the  contradiction  of  the  customary  order 
of  the  world.  The  problem  was  so  acute  in  his  day  that  he  wrote 
a book  upon  this  subject,  Religion  and  Miracle.  His  purpose  was 
not  to  destroy  the  belief  in  miracle  but  to  show  that  even  when 
the  belief  in  miracle  has  been  destroyed  Christianity  remains 
in  its  essence  entire.  The  thesis  of  his  book  is  that  miracles 
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are  unverifiable  and  as  such  have  no  essential  part  in  the  house 
of  faith,  for  "the  unverifiahle  can  never  remain  an  essential 
part  of  a reasonable  faith.”  Faith  in  God  is  original,  inde- 
pendent, and  sure  and  thus  is  not  involved  in  belief  in  miracle. 
The  life  of  Jesus  stands  independent  of  miracle.  People  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  immaterial  how  Jesus  began,  or  how 
he  came  into  the  world.  The  result  and  not  the  process  is  the 
central  point.  One  mystery  cannot  solve  another.  ”As  I stand 
among  the  wise  men  by  the  manger  in  Bethlehem,”  Gordon  says, 

”1  forget  to  raise  the  question  in  thought,  how  this  child  came 
to  be. The  central  thing  in  the  resurrection  story  is  the 
assurance  of  the  risen  Lord  and  not  the  manner  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. That  Jesus  convinced  his  disciples  that  he  was  still  a- 
live  is  the  important  thing.  Bor  are  the  essential  things  in 
the  faith  of  a Christian  life  destroyed  by  a non-belief  in 
miracles.  The  immanence  of  God  in  his  universe,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  religious  conception,  tends  more  and  more  to 
make  miracle  superfluous. 

Since  God  is  in  every  mode  of  action  in.  the  cosmos 
and  in  man,  since  e?en  now  he  is  closer  than 
breathing,  nearer  than  hands  or  feet,  since  his 
intelligent  will  is  the  ground  of  the  cosmos  and 
all  its  phases;  since  his  conscience  is  in  the 
conscience  of  man,  what  room  is  there  for  miracle, 
or  what  need?347 
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Here  then,  is  a suggestion  of  Gordon's  view  of  nature.  It 
is  now  necessary  to  proceed  to  his  discussion  of  the  reality  of 
the  moral  world.  About  the  reality  of  that  moral  world  there 
is  no  doubt.  Already  in  the  section  on  his  views  of  the  social 
ultimate,  the  fact  has  been  discussed  that  human  society  is  a 
moral  world.  It  tries  to  realize  moral  ideals.  "The  ends  of 
justice,  the  sacredness  of  truth  between  man  and  man,  and  the 
sense  of  the  worth  and  awful  sanctity  of  human  life,"  Gordon 
says  "are  inseparable  from  the  social  consciousness . "348  The 
primal  moral  fact  rests  in  these  human  relationships.  They 
yield  ideals  and  "ideals  impose  obligations,  obligations  in  the 
long  run  enforce  obedience,  and  moral  obedience  is  the  great 
affirmation  of  the  reality  of  the  moral  order."349 

Because  of  this  moral  world  we  have  the  ground  of  the  dis- 
crimination which  man  makes  between  himself  and  nature. 30  He 
does  not  expect  from  nature  the  high  attribute  of  mercy.  Upon 

the  same  ground  man  distinguishes  between  himself  and  the  ani- 
357 

mal.  He  does  not  for  a moment  entertain  the  idea  that  his 
welfare  or  existence  is  of  any  concern  £o  a wild  beast.  The 
thought  is  uppermost  that  any  state  of  existence  which  is  not 
amenable  to  moral  judgment  is  without  manhood.  Upon  the  basis 
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of  a moral  world,  man  distinguishes  between  what  he  is  and  what 

35? 

he  ought  to  be,  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  man.  This 
idealism  overhangs  the  whole  range  of  his  interests.  law  is 
but  the  confession  of  the  social  ideal  and  an  attempt  to  enforce 
it.  ^ Law  is  always  far  behind  the  ideal  but  it  is  ,Tthe  con- 
tinuous enactment  in  less  imperfect  forms  of  the  continuously 
improving  vision  of  the  moral  judgment.” 

There  are  two  more  expressions  of  the  moral  world.  They 
are  moral  criticism  and  the  application  of  conscience  to  the 
behavior  of  the  universe.  Moral  criticism  is  inevitable;  our 
hearts  condemn  us  because  we  live  in  a moral  world  purer  than 
we. 354  Judgment  of  one  person  upon  another  is  inevitable.  Moses 
and  Pharoah  are  not  looked  upon  as  having  the  same  worth;  judg- 
ment swings  through  the  entire  field.  The  conscience  of  man  is 
applied  even  to  the  universe  itself.  Indeed,  here  is  the 
highest  expression  of  man’s  moral  world.  For  though  men  "curse 
the  universe  for  its  inhumanity,”  they  are  but  ’’giving  one  of 
the  strongest  testimonies  to  the  moral  worth  of  man. ”555  More 
than  that  they  are  finding  something  divine  in  man  which  sooner 
or  later  they  will  trace  to  God. 

It  inaugurates  the  return  of  man  to  himself,  the 
search  for  God  through  his  best  work;  it  leads 
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back  to  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation,  to  the 
faith  in  God  that  is  founded  upon  the  Divine  man.'^o 

Thus  the  reality  of  the  moral  world  is  affirmed.  But  is 
the  same  true  of  the  universe?  Or  is  the  moral  world  "a  strange 
in  a strange  land”  without  universal  significance?  There  are 
several  facts  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning  for 
the  moral  universe.  They  are  the  correspondence  between  organ- 
ism and  environment,  the  witnessing  of  the  material  world  in 
favor  of  man's  moral  world,  the  ascendancy  of  moral  races,  and 
the  intercommunion  of  the  human  and  the  divine. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  first  point,  the  analogy  is  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  correspondence  between  organism  and  environ- 
ment. The  existence  of  an  organism  and  its  growth  is  proof  of 
the  reality  and  hospitality  of  its  environment . 357  Then  the 
existence  of  a moral  organism  and  moral  growth  without  a favor- 
able environment  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  life.  The  sympa- 
thetic reality  of  the  moral  environment  is  but  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  fact  of  moral  life  in  the  persons  that  constitute 

society.  "Life  is  the  sure  witness  for  the  reality  of  that  with 

358 

out  which  it  could  not  exist." 

The  witnessing  of  the  cosmos  is  in  favor  of  man's  moral 
world.  Morality  has  been  a help  and  not  a hindrance  in  the 
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struggle  for  existence.  Were  the  universe  totally  indifferent, 
morality  and  immorality  would  have  an  equal  chance.  Since  there 
has  been  a progress  in  morality  in  mankind,  the  universe  must  be 
friendly  to  the  moral  aim. 

This  same  principle  is  seen  worki ng  the  second  argument 

adduced  for  the  morality  of  the  universe.  Nature  at  least  has 

359 

allowed  the  moral  cause  to  gain.'  She  is  both  friendly  to 

man,  in  that  she  is  the  basis  of  his  life  and  unfriendly  to  him. 

From  this  unfriendliness  one  of  the  impulses  of  civilization 

comes.  If  nature  were  more  unfriendly  than  friendly,  ethics 

could  not  live  long  enough  to  define  the  issue.  She  at  least 

to  some  extent  is  friendly  to  the  ethical  ideal. 

The  will  that  holds  out  against  evil,  the  love 
that  shapes  the  home  to  a new  soul  of  worth,  the 
moral  strength  that  is  not  permanently  defeated, 
that  easily  and  inevitably  tends  toward  recovery 
even  when  the  particular  battle  has  gone  against 
it,  that  that  upon  the  whole  surely  advances  upon 
its  ideal  ends,  should  not  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  moral  universe. ~°0 

To  the  extent  that  the  moral  races  become  the  dominant  races  it 

may  be  said  that  the  cosmos  is  on  the  side  of  righteousness .361 

In  pursuance  of  the  third  form  of  belief  in  the  reality  of 

the  moral  universe,  he  states  that  the  perfect  man  Jesus  is  the 

complete  assurance  of  the  equal  perfection  of  his  source  in  the 
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unseen. 3°2  The  ethical  outfit  of  Jesus  has  its  parentage  in  the 
invisible • 

His  original  moral  capacities  and  sensibilities, 
the  ideal  that .. .spontaneously  shapes  itself,  the 
will  that  is  equal  to  its  ethical  duty  and  that 
turns  vision  to  fact... are  a witness  for  the  uni- 
verse of  the  most  impressive  order. 365 

The  universe  that  produces  Jesus  Christ  and  sup- 
ports him  thereby  reveals  its  own  Chris tly  char- 
acter#^^ 

The  moral  universe  needs  no  further  proof  than  that  of  the  moral 
world  of  Jesus. 


L.  The  Absolute  Ultimate:  God 

Gordon's  supreme  conception  can  now  be  considered.  Many 
shadows  have  been  cast  toward  this  final  absolute  in  the  former 
discussions.  It  is  in  this  absolute  ultimate  that  all  the  other 
conceptions  terminate,  human  personality,  humanity  as  a social 
whole,  optimism  as  the  truth  of  history,  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
supreme  religious  teacher,  and  the  moral  universe.  "They  are 
roofed  in  by  this  final  conception;  they  are  taken  up  into  the 
Infinite  and  made  parts  in  an  Ineffable  whole."365 

What  is  Gordon's  unde rstanding  of  the  meaning  of  God.  He 
outlines  an  answer  for  the  entire  inner  life  of  man.  He  calls 
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upon  the  intelligence , the  aesthetic  sense,  the  moral  instinct, 
and  the  will  for  their  report.  "For  the  intellect,  God  is  the 
final  meaning  of  the  universe  ."366  He  j_s  more  than  the  whole 
universe,  he  is  the  meaning  of  that  total.  "For  the  aesthetic 
sense,  God  is  the  significant  beauty  of  the  universe ."367  Beauty 
is  the  spirit  that  lives  in  the  whole;  for  the  aesthetic  sense 
the  significant  loveliness  of  the  universe  is  God.  "For  con- 
science, God  is  the  final  moral  meaning  of  the  universe ."368 
He  is  the  ideal  life  of  the  universe;  all  moral  distinctions 
finally  have  their  explanations  in  his  nature.  The  hope  of  the 
world,  the  optimism  of  life  are  grounded  in  his  being. 

For  the  will,  God  is  the  doer  of  righteousness, 

the  bringer  to  event  and  fact  of  the  ideal,  the 

personal  grace  that  transforms  the  soul  and  that 
works  in  the  race  its  renewal  in  righteousness. 

Finally,  for  man,  God  is  the  person  in  whom  the 
ideal  meanings  of  life  and  the  universe  are 
gathered  and  authenticated. 369 

Thus  to  Gordon,  God  is  the  Person  whose  life  is  an  infinite  con- 
tent of  meanings.  These  meanings  are  raised  into  an  Eternal  Per- 

son as  the  logical  issue  and  assurance.  All  the  other  ultimates 
terminate  here. 

In  facing  the  question  of  the  existence  of  God,  Gordon 
points  out  that  every  true  idea  has  two  aspects.  One  is  that 
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every  idea  is  a revelation,  something  presented  to  the  human 
mind.  Light  is  revealed  to  the  eye.  The  other  aspect  is  that 
every  idea  is  a discovery,  something  achieved  by  the  human  mind. 
Man  discovers  light.  Both  of  these  aspects  are  true  and  both 
are  needed  for  the  complete  truth.  In  this  sense,  the  universe 
acts  upon  the  mind  and  the  mind  reacts  upon  the  universe.  Out 
of  this  knowledge  is  produced.  ’’The  highest  action  of  the  uni- 
verse upon  the  mind  is  the  appeal  of  God;  the  highest  reaction 
of  the  mind  upon  the  universe  is  man's  answer  to  God's  appeal.*70 
Through  such  an  understanding  we  can  get  an  insight  into  the  way 
that  man  has  obtained  the  highest  wisdom.  The  gifts  of  God 
come  through  man's  achievements  and  the  best  achievements  of  man 
are  God’s  gifts.'57!  The  idea  of  God  is  a revelation  and  a dis- 
covery. Gordon's  discussion  is  mainly  on  the  human  side. 

The  normal  person  has  been  educated  to  their  belief  in  the 
reality  of  God's  being.  He  believes  before  he  has  any  finished 
proof.  Through  home  training,  social  feeling,  and  patriotism 
the  Christian  idea  of  God  is  accepted  as  the  truth.  The  average 
person's  finding  of  God  takes  place  in  much  the  same  way  as  he 
found  his  mother.  "Theistic  education  is  simply  domestic  edu- 
cation in  its  widest  form.”372  But  this  idea  which  comes  so 
naturally  into  life  must  itself  be  a witness  for  itself.  For  the 
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believer  in  God  "must  test  his  inheritance."  Though  the  source 
of  the  idea  is  important,  the  validity  or  worth  of  that  idea  is 
of  supreme  importance. 

' For  Gordon  the  supreme  proof  of  God's  being  is  close  at 
hand.  "God  is  known  as  the  ideal  strength  of  the  soul;  and  thus 
he  comes  to  be  known  as  the  ideal  strength  of  the  world. "373 
The  ontological,  cosmological,  teleological  arguments  for  the 
being  of  God  are  peripheral.  "In  the  light  of  the  personal  ideal 
God's  face  first  appears. "374  He  states  it  in  different  lan- 
guage saying,  "the  real  affirmation  of  God  begins  with  the  ser- 
ious acknowledgment  of  the  ideal." 

Consider  for  a moment  his  meaning  of  the  ideal.  In  the 
strict  use  of  the  word,  "an  ideal  is  a mental  picture  or  image 
of  something  that  one  would  like  to  become,  to  possess  or  to 
enjoy. science  is  an  expression  of  the  ideal  as  it  seeks 
to  attain  complete  knowledge  of  the  cosmos  in  relation  to  man. 
Music  is  an  expression  of  the  ideal  in  that  the  harmony  is  al- 
ways sung  in  the  soul  before  it  is  expressed  on  manuscript. 

The  whole  circle  of  art  is  an  utterance  of  the  ideal  life  of 
the  race.  The  total  life  of  mankind  is  initiated  and  governed 
by  ideal  forces.37^  "Nowhere  in  man  is  there  any  pursuit,  any 
achievement,  any  expectation  apart  from  the  presence  and  might 
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of  the  ideal .”377 

Now  the  ideal,  as  defined  above,  makes  a requisition  upon 
the  personal  will. 

When  one  goes  into  every  sphere  of  life,  and  there, 
in  the  name  of  the  ideal,  meets  and  overwhelms  the 
baseness,  sees  and  struggles  to  do  the  duty,  notes 
and  tries  to  improve  the  privilege,  confesses  and 
endeavors  to  carry  the  burden,  feels  and  longs  to 
transfigure  the  whole  sorrowful  actual  of  exis- 
tence, he  is  in  the  holy  of  holies.  One  is  then 
coming  within  sight  of  the  real  proof  of  God’s 

being *278 

In  other  words,  the  victorious  moral  will  is  the  great  witness 
for  the  being  of  God.  That  witness  is  an  ever-deepening  witness 
as  the  days  of  our  years  approach  their  sundown.  The  full  truth 
is  seen  only  at  the  earthly  limit  of  love  and  service. 

The  beginning  of  the  theistic  argument  is  here.  "Man  must 
find  God  in  himself  if  he  would  find  God  beyond  himself . jn 
the  soul  of  the  ideal  man  one  finds  the  true  ethical  beginning 
and  the  standard  to  which  one  must  ever  return  for  light. 

Only  the  idealist  can  find  in  nature  or  history  such  divine 
meaning  as  they  contain.  The  movement  of  the  cosmos  from  the 
fire  mist  to  the  modern  heavens  is  only  understood  by  the  ideal- 
ist. As  nature  advances  toward  higher  levels  it  witnesses  for 
the  Intelligence  that  is  revealed  as  "Moral  Intelligence  in  the 
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history  of  the  faithful  soul."38-*-  The  movement  of  history  as 

optimism  is  intelligible  only  to  the  one  who  lives  in  the  stress 

of  his  own  moral  being.  ,TThe  conclusion  is  fin  the  proof  of 

God's  being)  that  all  theistic  argument  that  is  worth  anything 

begins  in  the  moral  history  of  the  individual  man. "382  Unless 

one  has  this  interior  personal  discovery  of  God,  the  discussions 

of  his  being  T,are  infinite  in  their  unproductiveness." 

The  key  to  the  universe  lies  in  personality,  other- 
wise there  is  no  key.  The  key  to  the  moral  universe 
is  the  moral  personality,  or  again  there  is  no  key. 383 

Nature  is  a sphinx  and  history  a tragedy  until  the  eyes  of  a 
lover  of  righteousness  rests  upon  them.  The  pursuit  of  the  moral 
ideal  is  the  path  that  leads  to  the  certainty  of  God.  "The  ul- 
timate position  is  that  God  is  the  necessity  of  humanity. 384 

Gan  the  human  mind  probe  any  deeper  into  the  Divine  Person- 
ality? What  is  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Gordon 
is  an  ardent  Trinitarian. 

In  seeking  for  the  God  who  is  the  full  and  final  account  of 
humanity,  Gordon  uses  this  method:  he  finds  the  essential  nature 
of  humanity  and  then  reads  the  character  of  God  through  that 
essential  humanity. 385  His  vi ew  of  humanity  has  already  been 
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discussed.  A summary  is  quoted  here  to  refresh  the  mind. 

Humanity  is  a social  whole  made  of  individual  per- 
sons in  one  vast  intercommunion  of  being.  Humanity 
is  created  on  the  altruistic  plan,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  life  consists  in  taming  its  wild  egoism,  in 
realizing  the  genuine  selfhood  of  the  individual 
through  respect  for  others,  through  service,  fel- 
lowship and  love. 386 

In  the  Trinity  he  sees  the  symbol  of  the  reality  of  the  nature 
of  God  as  it  is  the  ground  of  the  moral  life  of  man. 

The  discussions  have  been  endless  in  regard  to  the  Trini- 
tarian tradition.  The  two  competing  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
nature  are  the  unitary  and  the  social.  Gordon  whole-heartedly 
supports  the  social  conception  maintaining  that  such  is  the  truth 
behind  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  God  is  in  his  inmost  being  an 
eternal  family. 

Against  the  Trinity  it  is  often  argued  that  man  is  never 
three  in  one.  The  conception  of  three  persons  in  one  God  seems 
to  be  a departure  from  the  human  type.  But  Gordon  thinks  other- 
wise and  points  to  the  inconsistency  of  three  things  in  the 
claim  of  the  unity  of  God.  These  three  are:  the  individualist 
God  and  knowledge;  the  individualist  God  and  love;  the  individual- 
ist God  and  the  social  humanity  of  which  he  is  assumed  to  be  the 
full  and  adequate  account. 387 

In  considering  the  first  of  these  Gordon  says  that  if  know- 
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ledge  in  God  is  real,  he  must  have  an  eternal  object  of  thought. 
Let  us  remember  that  man  is  our  guide  in  this  argument,  for  the 
objection  is  raised  against  the  Trinity  that  man  is  never  three 
in  one.  Now  man  cannot  think  without  an  object  of  thought.  The 
first  object  of  man's  thought  is  nature,  or  at  least  some  aspect 
of  the  universe.  It  may  be  asserted  that  God's  object  of  thought, 
as  a bare  unity,  is  that  of  an  eternal  universe.  But  to  assert 
the  eternity  of  a material  universe  is  nonsense,  for  the  uni- 
verse as  man  sees  it  takes  its  specific  character  from  human 
.receptivity.  Force  is  the  ultimate  quality  to  which  the  uni- 
verse can  be  reduced.  "Man's  universe  is  force  in  color,  in 
sound,  in  resistance,  in  human  sensibility  generally. ”388  An 
eternal  universe  is  eternal  nonsense. 389  But  force  remains;  it 
is  immutable.  What  is  force?  Force  is  will  abstracted  from  the 
intelligence  with  which  it  is  always  in  association  as  known.390 
Will  would  thus  seem  to  be  force.  If  then  the  universe  is  ul- 
timately force,  it  is  ultimately  will.  If  it  is  ultimately 
will,  it  is  ultimately  intelligent  will.  If  it  is  ultimately 
intelligent  will,  it  is  ultimately  God  himself.  "And  the 

unitary  God  in  his  prehuman  isolation  is  thus  left  without  a 
universe,  without  an  object,  without  reason  for  being."392 

388  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  368. 
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In  following  still  further  the  analogy  of  man,  God  may  be 
an  object  to  himself,  and  thus  the  Divine  knowledge  remain  real. 
But  such  is  directly  in  contradiction  to  what  man  is.  For  no 
man  is  an  object  to  himself  in  isolation  from  society.  For  in 
all  of  man’s  thoughts  of  himself,  comparisons  and  contrasts, 
privileges,  fellowship  forever  enter  in.  If  a man  could  think 
of  himself  as  solitary,  it  would  absolutely  contradict  his  own 
nature.  Dor  man  in  being  is  social.  If  we  follow  the  human 
analogy  and  make  God  an  eternal  object  to  himself,  he  is  there- 
by conceived  as  an  essentially  social  being.393  God  is  not  an 
eternal  egoist  for  nothing  could  ever  come  of  such  a God.  If 
man  takes  his  own  nature  as  a type,  he  never  arrives  at  an  ego- 
istic God. 

God  is  a real  thinker,  upon  a real  object,  in  a 
real  way*  Eis  thought  must  be  the  type  of  all 
true  thought,  his  object  the  standard  of  every 
permanent  object,  his  way  the  pattern  for  all 
real  relation  between  subject  and  object.  He 
must  be  the  personal  thinker,  the  personal  object, 
the  personal  truth  between  these  two .394 

If  we  grant  that  a unitary  God  who  knows  is  conceivable, 
he  is  conceivable  only  as  a self-sufficient  eternal  egoist. 395 
Thus  God  must  be  without  love*  Existence  for  God  would  be  eter- 
nal misery  from  man’s  point  of  view.  Love  in  God  must  mean  pas- 
sion for  another.  God’s  love  of  himself  is  only  possible  on  the 

393  Gordon,  George  A.,  Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith,  p.  370. 
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ground  that  he  represents  in  himself  society.  "If  he  represents 

in  himself  society,  say  human  society  possible  or  actual,  his 

own  Godhead  is  essentially  and  eternally  social. "396 

If  God  is  a unitary  deity,  how  can  humanity  he  accounted 

for?  Gan  unitary  deity  account  for  social  humanity?  No  matter 

what  it  is  named,  all  fullness  must  rest  in  the  deity.  There  must 

he  an  archetypal  humanity  in  God  to  account  for  man. 

What  can  an  eternal  egoist  know  of  altruism?  How 
can  God  reconstitute  his  being  with  the  advent  of 
man?  How  can  an  unsocial  God  know  parenthood? 

He  is  not  a father,  he  has  no  eternal  son;  are 
not  a father's  passion  and  a mother's  love  incom- 
prehensible to  him?... A God  who  is  a father  and 
a son,  and  a holy  spirit,  by  courtesy  only,  is 
absolutely  out  of  all  relation  to  human  life*397 

Having  considered  the  objections  to  the  unitary  conception 
of  the  Deity,  Gordon  turns  to  the  philosophical  path  of  theistic 
belief.  He  takes  up  in  turn  the  three  modes  of  thought  about 
the  universe  found  in  Atheism,  Deism  and  Christian  Theism.  All 
three  results  from  the  different  measures  of  consistency  "with 
which  man  employs  man  as  the  key  to  the  final  meaning  of  the 
universe.”398  In  all  of  this  consideration  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  that  every  being  that  thinks  about  the  universe 
"must  think  in  the  form  of  its  own  nature." 

Atheism  uses  man  in  a distorted  form  for  its  guide  to  its 
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conclusion.  It  denies  to  intelligence  the  creation  of  life.  It 
develops  the  whole  cosmos  from  matter,  motion,  energy,  force. 
Upon  this  force  atheism  builds  its  universe.  But  force  is  found 
only  in  will.  "What  is  called  force  in  nature  is  but  an  inter- 
pretation of  an  alien  through  the  conscious  human  will. ”399 

...This  materialism  or  atheistic  procedure  is  both 
unscientific  and  unphilosophic.  It  is  a mutilation 
of  fact;  power  in  known  nowhere  apart  from  mind; 
therefore  it  is  unscientific.  It  is  unphilosophic; 
it  takes  man  as  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  uni- 
verse and  refuses  to  follow  where  the  guide  leads. 

It  distorts  man,  reduces  him  to  an  unconscious 
blind  will. 400 

Deism  interprets  the  universe  according  to  the  same  stan- 
dard. The  man  of  deism  is  living  and  real  with  intelligence, 
moral  feeling,  and  will.  Thus  far  it  is  true.  But  the  man  of 
deism  is  a Melchizedeck ; he  has  no  ancestry  and  no  posterity. 

The  God  of  deism  is  conceived  of  in  the  same  Melchizedeck  fash- 
ion. He  is  living,  a thinker,  somewhat  of  a lover,  an  eternal 
doer.  But  he  is  a lonely  individualist  with  no  vital  relation 
to  the  universe.  Such  a God  is  of  no  use  to  the  human  world 
for  an  egoistic  God  and  an  altruistic  man  are  a hopeless  contra- 
diction. For  social  man  the  unitary  Supreme  Being  has  no  in- 
terest. 

Christian  theism  seeks  to  avoid  the  error  of  atheism  and 
deism.  In  contrast  to  atheism  it  keeps  together  will  and  in- 
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telligence  and  real  being.  In  contrast  to  deism  it  keeps  to- 
gether social  and  individual  man.  For  man  is  only  man  in  society. 
One  man  is  no  man.  Parenthood,  sonhood,  and  the  essential  social 
relations  are  part  of  man.  This  social  man  seeks  for  a ground 
of  moral  life.  If  God  is  man  plus  infinity,  eternal  fatherhood, 
eternal  sonship,  eternal  love  must  be  in  the  Godhead.  In  God 
there  must  be  the  archetype  of  humanity.  Man  is  man  in  society. 
God  is  God  in  ineffable  society.  He  summarizes  his  argument. 

The  consistent  use  of  man  as  the  guide  to  God  neces- 
sitates a God  with  society  in  himself.  Any  other 
kind  of  God  is  the  result  of  a meagre,  emaciated, 
and  unreal  man.  Further,  no  other  God  is  worth 
anything  as  cause  and  fountain  of  mankind.  An  in- 
dividualistic Deity  can  yield  only  an  individual-* 
istic  universe;  a society  in  the  glory  of  love  is 
an  absolute  contradiction  to  such  a supreme  egoist. 

If,  therefore,  the  cause  must  equal  the  effect,  the 
social  man  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  social 
God.... The  social  man  is  the  reflex  of  the  social 
God;  the  social  God  is  the  reflex  of  the  social  man; 
thus  the  earliest  faith  and  the  latest  meet  in  the 
same  great  conclusion.  Finally,  any  other  kind  of 
God  is  an  enigma.... An  individualist  God  as  the 
author  of  a social  universe  is  an  impenetrable 
mystery .401 

Thus  God  becomes  himself  ideal  society,  ideal  humanity.  The 
name  for  this  living  God  whose  countenance  is  a joy  for  men  to 
behold  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  the 
true  path  to  God  lies  along  the  line  of  human  personality,  there 
is  no  reason  to  waver  or  hesitate  at  the  full  logical  expression 
of  this  assumption. 
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All  of  the  material  for  the  above  presentation  has  been 
taken  in  the  main  from  the  one  source  of  The  Ultimate  Concep- 
tions of  Faith.  The  reason  is  simply  the  fact  that  in  that 
particular  work  he  presented  a sustained  argument  for  the  par- 
ticular view  which  he  upheld  in  greater  detail  than  he  gives 
elsewhere.  In  the  book  Aspects  of  the  Infinite  Mystery  the  same 
arguments  are  adduced  and  the  same  positions'  maintained  as  those 
that  we  have  already  considered.  The  course  of  the  argument 
there  runs  as  follows.  He  asks  us  to  remember  the  fact  that  all 
views  of  the  Infinite  are  in  the  nature  of  interpretations. 

Those  who  find  the  Ultimate  thing  to  rest  in  matter  are  inter- 
preting the  universe  through  their  bodily  life.  Those  who  find 
the  Ultimate  to  be  blind  Force  are  interpreting  the  universe 
through  will  abstracted  from  intelligence.  Those  who  find  the 
Ultimate  to  be  mind,  are  interpreting  the  universe  through  mind 
abstracted  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  known  to  us,  personal 
mind.  Those  who  find  the  Ultimate  to  be  in  a unit,  a pure  ego- 
ist are  interpreting  the  universe  through  individual  man  as  their 
standard.  Those  who  find  the  Ultimate  to  be  Deity  in  a social 
nature  are  interpreting  the  universe  through  the  social  nature 
of  mankind,  looking  at  God,  as  Jesus  did,  through  the  family  re- 
lation. There  is  no  other  way  of  approaching  the  Supreme  reality 
except  through,  in  and  by  the  nature  of  man. 402  which  principle 
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shall  he  adopted?  How  can  we  he  sure  that  our  interpretation  is 
correct?  We  must  go  on  the  assumption  that  we  can  construct  the 
character  of  the  Eternal  mystery  through  the  highest  that  we  know. 
We  must  assume  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  absolute  love  of 
God,  the  perfect  goodness  of  God. 

Prom  this  preliminary  discussion  Gordon  goes  on  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Fatherhood  in  God.  He  finds  that  we  use 
Fatherhood  as  a symbol  taking  the  highest  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  a human  father.  We  read  through  this  human  feeling  the  feel- 
ing of  God  toward  humanity.  Though  there  are  infinite  differ- 
ences between  God  and  man,  there  are  also  certain  fundamental 
likenesses.  God  is  a Thinker;  so  is  man.  Every  normal  man  is 
a moral  idealist;  so  is  God.  He  is  the  steady.  Eternal  Idealist. 
By  Fatherhood  in  God  we  place  the  responsibility  for  life  upon 
him.  By  Fatherhood  in  God  we  mean  that  the  life  of  man  is  es- 
sential to  the  meaning  of  his.  The  human  father  does  not  love 
only  the  strong  children.  By  Fatherhood  in  God  the  fact  is  ac- 
knowledged that  he  and  he  alone  knows  what  is  best  for  man. 

The  grounds  for  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  are  presented  by 
Gordon.  From  the  analogy  of  the  human  world,  the  creative  im- 
pulse argues  that  God  loves  us.  Another  evidence  of  his  love 
is  that  he  has  given  the  man  the  capacity  for  improvement.  Hu- 
man character  can  pass  through  the  fires  from  intense  egotism 

to  noble  altruism.  The  love  of  God  is  shown  in  that  he  has 
given  to  man  a path  out  of  woe  into  the  world  of  peace.  He  has 
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given  to  him  the  power  with  which  he  can  make  his  escape  from 
tragedy.  Another  evidence  of  the  love  of  God  is  the  fact  of 
friendship.  And  a further  witness  is  the  fact  that  man  is  able 
to  hope,  not  only  for  the  individual  self  hut  that  individually 
some  small  contribution  may  be  made  toward  the  coming  of  a bet- 
ter society  in  time.  More  than  that,  mankind  is  permitted  to 
entertain  a hope  for  the  world  to  come. 

In  summary  of  the  grounds  of  faith  in  the  father- 
hood of  God,  let  it  be  said,  that  he  has  given 
to  men  the  power  of  love,  and  we  think  that  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  believing  that  the  Infinite 
is  better  than  our  best.  We  take  the  heart  of 
the  world  at  its  best  in  the  family  life  of  man- 
kind, and  looking  into  it,  what  honor,  what  devo- 
tion, what  self-sacrifice,  what  capacities  for 
heroism  we  find  here!  And  again  we  think,  we  can- 
not be  wrong  in  our  belief  that  the  Being  who 
sent  this  bright  effluence  into  the  heart  of  the 
world  is  better  than  the  heart  of  the  world  at 

its  best. 403 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CONCLUSIONS. 

The  deeper  these  discussions  have  probed  into  the  two  dis- 
tinctive lines  of  thought,  the  New  England  theology  and  that  of 
George  A.  Gordon,  the  more  evident  it  has  become  that  there  are 
immense  contrasts  between  the  two.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  felt  certain  large  identities  between  them.  Here  one 
is  reminded  of  the  law  of  difference  and  identity  which  Gordon 
uses  to  give  philosophical  foundation  for  his  belief  regarding 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.^  Upon  this  law  of  kinship  and  con- 
trast all  knowledge  is  based.  There  are  vast  attirbutes  in 
common  which  make  for  the  possibility  of  the  apprehension  between 
the  object  of  sense  and  the  mind  else  there  would  be  no  subject 
and  object,  that  is,  no  knowledge.  This  concept  is  very  useful 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  at  hand. 

Gordon's  theology  certainly  has  the  stamp  of  contrast  upon 
it.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  again  and  again,1 2  the  fact  that 
the  form  of  the  New  England  theology  is  to  be  thrown  away.  It 
refused  to  meet  squarely  the  controversies  which  arose  during 
its  lifetime.  It  has  been  outgrown  by  the  conscience  of  the 
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race.  But  at  the  very  same  time,  Gordon  insisted  that  the  mean- 
ings behind  these  peculiar  doctrines  are  to  be  conserved.  Those 
meanings  are  precious. 

The  Hew  England  theologians  in  their  day  fought  with  all 
their  might  within  the  shell  of  Calvinism  to  maintain  the  system 
that  they  loved.  To  them  Calvinism  was  the  truth;  the  new  tools 
of  thought  which  advancing  culture  gave  to  them  were  used  in  de- 
fense of  the  system  which  was  theirs  by  inheritance  rather  than 
using  these  same  tools  of  thought  for  the  criticism  of  the  sys- 
tem itself.  They  were  all  conservatives  at  heart  though  many  of 
them  maintained  positions  which  must  have  seemed  radical  for  that 
day.  Gordon  is  in  essence  a conservative,  too.  But  he  stands 
well-along  in  a period  which  has  felt  the  impact  of  modern  sci- 
ence, philosophy  and  literature.  A larger  and  profounder  sense 
of  the  development  of  history,  a more  intelligent  view  of  the 
Bible,  better  exegesis,  all  have  added  their  impact.  Gordon 
stands  in  the  heritage  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  an  expansive 
spirit  of  literature,  a moral  earnestness  of  reforms,  a bearing 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  upon  all  human  problems.  But  more 
than  that,  Gordon  inherits  the  contributions  of  philosophy  from 
such  men  as  Schleiermache r and  Hegel.  It  is  he  who  can  take 
advantage  of  the  nineteenth  century's  discovery  of  man.  The 
data  of  all  of  these  movements  are  used  by  Gordon  in  the  crit- 
icism of  the  New  England  theology,  in  evaluation  of  the  various 
parts  of  it  and  in  defe'nse  of  those  portions  of  it  which  have 
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precious  meanings  resting  behind  their  statements  for  religious 
life  and  theology.  Edwards  stood  at  the  beginning  of  this  great 
historic  process.  Many  of  the  Hew  England  theologians  were 
contemporaries  v/ith  the  process.  Gordon  is  in  the  best  position 
in  point  of  time  and  training  to  use  all  of  these  forces  for  the 
development  of  a different  theology. 

First,  what  are  the  contrasts  between  these  two  lines  of 
thought?  Second,  what  are  the  values  conserved,  or  the  likenes- 
ses between  the  two  theologies? 

A.  Contrasts. 

The  first  practical  contrast  is  the  emphasis  upon  humanity 
or  socialism  which  Gordon  maintains  against  the  individualism 
of  the  Hew  England  scheme.  In  Gordon1 s conception,  one  of  the 
ultimates  of  faith  is  the  social  ultimate,  that  is,  humanity. 

One  man  is  not  a man.  Man  does  not  live,  is  never  found  apart 
from  society.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  pure  ego  for 
there  are  always  relationships,  feelings,  love,  and  thought. 
Mankind  is  under  a universal  answerableness  to  a moral  God.  He 
is  under  moral  judgment.  The  whole  race  is  a unity,  bound  by 
thought,  feeling,  judgment,  speech,  destiny  into  one.  The  actions 
of  any  one  person  affect  the  whole  group.  The  whole  group  ex- 
erts tremendous  pressure  upon  the  individual.  Gordon's  wholesome 

socialism  is  marked.  The  contrast  to  the  Hew  England  Theology 
is  as  marked.  The  Hew  England  theologians  maintained  a severe 
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individualism.  Their  theology  was  developed  in  the  active  pas- 
torate. They  needed  a practical  faith.  For  as  shepherds  of 
their  flocks  they  were  anxious  for  their  sheep;  they  were  con- 
stantly seeking  to  lead  them  into  the  fold.  The  individualism 
of  salvation,  personal  accountability,  personal  response  were 
preached.  It  was  this  drive  of  practical  pity  that  enabled  them 
to  advance  within  the  shadow  of  the  promised  land  of  a real  free- 
dom for  the  will,  only  to  fall  back  once  more  into  determinism 
when  the  complete  sovereignty  of  God  was  remembered.  It  is  not 
being  maintained  that  Gordon  has  no  individualism  in  his  theology; 
on  the  contrary,  personality  as  the  individual  ultimate  is  the 
keystone.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  two  systems  that  there  is 
a social  emphasis  in  Gordon's  work  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  New  England  theology.  And  in  like  manner  there  is  an  em- 
phasis upon  individualism  in  the  New  England  theology  which  is 
not  found  in  Gordon. 

The  second  practical  contract  between  the  two  is  between 
the  legal  and  the  ethical  approach  to  the  problems  resting  in 
theology.  Gordon's  approach  is  extremely  ethical.  Constantly 
he  measures  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  by  its  worth  for  life  it- 
self.  That  is  his  measuring-stick.  This  principle  is  not  very 
commanding  or  imposing  when  it  is  first  enunciated.  But  as  the 
discussion  of  his  theology  was  carried  through,  the  sweep  of 
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that  principle  acquired  meaning  and  depth.  Personality  as  the 
individual  ultimate  combines  with  humanity  is  the  social  ultimate 
to  make  a humanity  through  whom  God  is  interpretable.  The  stan- 
dard by  which  Gordon  judges  even  God  himself  is  by  life;  there 
is  no  other  way.  Prom  God  downward  through  every  phase,  manner, 
or  kind  of  existence  or  thought  the  same  principle  is  applicable. 
The  contrast  is  great  when  the  New'  England  theology  is  consid- 
ered. It  is  true  that  the  Hew  England  theologians  made  ethical 
the  Calvinistic  system  which  was  theirs  through  their  Puritan 
ancestry.  But  the  facts  are,  they  still  labored  within  the  sys^ 
tern  itself.  That  system  was  a legal  system.  It  had  a legalistic 
approach,  a legalistic  God.  The  whole  system  was  the  judge  of 
truth.  If  any  thought  did  not  fit  into  the  system  the  tendency 
was  to  reject  it  or  at  least  bend  it  or  shape  it  to  fit  into  the 
system.  What  is  being  thought  here  is  simply  this:  that  life  as 
the  judge  of  all  things  and  beings  in  GordonTs  theology  is  pri- 
marily ethical  whereas  the  system  as  the  judge  of  all  things  and 
beings  in  the  Hew  England  Theology  is  primarily  legal. 

The  third  practical  contrast  is  the  difference  between  the 
ideas  of  something  welling  up  from  within  and  something  flowing 
down  from  above.  Gordon  looks  into  the  heart  of  man,  into  its 
profundity  and  sees  God.  Faith  arises  in  those  depths.  It  is 
an  unconquerable  faith.  Though  man’s  head  is  bloody  it  is  still 
unbowed.  Within  can  be  found  abysmal  depths;  without,  those 
same  mysteries  raised  to  infinity  are  God.  The  strength  of  his 
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devotion  and  committment  to  an  ideal  often  carries  man  to  his 
own  death.  He  suffers  and  does  it  gladly  for  others.  All  these 
things  take  their  rise  in  the  being  of  man.  Out  of  the  depths 
the  faith  of  man  flows.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite  with  the  New 
England  theology  in  general.  Their  view  especially  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification,4  gives  the  sense  of  something  external, 
something  almost  flowing  down  from  above  or  from  the  outside. 
Faith  is  the  vinculum  that  connects  the  soul  with  God.  It  is 
external,  something  without.  It  is  something  beyond  man  that 
he  has  to  grasp  to  connect  him  with  his  eternal  salvation.  That 
is  the  practical  side  of  the  New  England  theology.  On  the  the- 
oretical side,  faith  is  again  external  in  that  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.  Something  handed  to  the  believer.  And  in  the  stricter 
systems  God  was  discriminatory  in  his  choice  as  to  whom  should 
receive  it. 

The  fourth  contrast  is  that  between  the  partial  and  the 
whole.  There  are  several  manifestations  of  this  difference. 

In  the  theory  of  the  atonement,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
provision  is  made  only  for  the  elect.  Only  a partial  redemption 
seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  their  theory  though  many  of  the  New 
England  theologians  would  rebel  at  that  interpretation.  The 
whole  system  contains  the  feeling  of  smallness.  It  smacks  of 
provincialism.  The  exact  opposite  is  true  with  Gordon.  For  him 
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the  plan  of  God  is  for  all  the  race.  It  is  more  than  that.  It 
is  universal.  The  redemption  of  man,  if  not  complete  in  this 
world  will  go  forward  to  its  culmination  in  the  world  to  come. 
Finally  the  will  of  God,  which  is  love,  will  prevail.  Thus  from 
a practical  standpoint,  Gordon’s  theology  is  universal  and  the 
Hew  England  is  provincial.  This  difference  in  outlook  finds 
expression  in  the  fact  that  Gordon  takes  philosophy,  nature, 
criticism,  history  and  uses  them  for  the  buttressing  of  his 
thought.  Such  wealth  is  not  found  in  the  Hew  England  theology 
with  the  exception  of  Edwards. 

But  there  are  deeper  contrasts  than  these.  The  deepest 
contrast  comes  in  the  philosophical  differences  of  the  lines  of 
thought.  The  five  points  of  Calvinism  contain  its  philosophy. 
Logic  leads  from  a divided  humanity  to  a divided  God.  The  Crea- 
tor only  seriously  contemplates  the  salvation  of  a remnant.  That 
is  where  the  logic  of  Calvinism  leads.  This  may  not  he  avowed 
by  the  upholders  of  the  system  but  it  is  the  horrible  end  for 
the  world.  In  the  modified  form  of  Calvinism  as  it  is  portrayed 
by  the  Hew  England  Theologians,  there  is  still  the  saving  of 
only  a portion  of  humanity.  A certain  freedom  of  the  will  is 
introduced,  as  consideration  of  the  Hew  England  theory  of  the 
will  discloses.0  Salvation  does  come  about  through  the  necessary 
Christ.  There  is  a sense  in  which  the  atonement  is  broadened 
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to  include  by  an  extra-Christian  scheme  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen,  idiots,  and  children.  This  is  really  almost  extra  and 
not  a definite  positive  decree  as  in  the  case  of  the  elect.  But 
there  are  multitudes  still  who  have  no  hope  and  are  not  covered 
by  the  divine  atonement.  This  system  is  still  philosophically 
impossible.  For  again  the  character  of  God  is  split  by  the 
logic  of  the  system. 

The  sovereignty  of  Cod  was  a sovereignty  of  power  only  in 
this  system.  The  separation  from  G-od  was  an  absolute  separation 
for  sin  is  infinite  in  its  scope.  The  original  creation  was  un- 
done; by  regeneration  there  is  a new  creation.  In  reality  this 
means  that  the  sin  was  greater  than  the  original  righteousness. 
In  other  words,  the  penalty  for  sin  was  greater  in  the  original 
instance  than  the  connection  that  the  soul  had  with  God  himself. 

Some  of  the  New  England  divines  advanced  to  the  place  of 
proclaiming  a universal  provision  for  the  salvation  of  all  men 
in  the  atonement.  They  held  to  such  a view  but  at  the  very  same 
time  kept  the  divine  election  intact.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
vision was  made  for  countless  men  who  were  never  created  to 
benefit  from  it.  Along  with  divine  election  went ,t logically, , 
irresistible  grace.  If  it  is  never  evident  in  the  soul,  the 
just  inference  is  that  it  was  never  applied. 

Such  are  the  philosophical  grounds  of  the  New  England  the- 
ology. The  contrast  is  very  evident  in  Gordon’s  theology.  It 
is  philosophically  more  sound  to  say  the  least.  The  sovereignty 
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of  power  is  changed  to  a sovereignty  of  righteousness.  God  is 
love.  This  is  his  final  thought,  his  final  ultimate.  From  such 
a conception  it  follows  that  the  purposes  of  God  are  for  all  men. 
There  is  no  partialistic  interpretation  of  the  atonement  here. 

If  God  is  absolute  in  love,  salvation  if  not  accomplished  here, 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  ages  to  come.  And  that  salvation  is 
for  all  men.  There  is  no  conditional  immortality.  The  grace  of 
God  may  be  temporarily  rejected  by  man;  but  God  never  leaves  man 
without  a witness  of  himself.  The  race  is  groaning  and  travail- 
ing, is  often  in  open  and  terrible  defiance,  thus  resisting  the 
grace  of  God  but  slowly,  irresistibly,  the  redemption  of  man  is 

pi 

taking  place.  The  Son  of  God  is  still  a son  though  he  is  a 
prodigal.  In  other  words  the  pull  of  man  Godward  is  stronger 
than  the  pull  toward  the  animal.  Sin  is  less  vital  than  good. 

The  ultimate  redemption  of  all  men  is  the  will  of  absolute  rule 
bringing  optimism  to  history.  This  is  the  deep  underlying 
philosophical  difference  between  Gordon  and  the  Hew  England  the- 
ology. This  also  shows  how  Gordon  learns  from  the  controversies 
that  had  shaken  the  whole  of  New  England.  For  he  includes  the 
main  emphasis  of  Universalism  in  his  own  theology  giving  to  the 
whole  a sounder  philosophical  basis.  Universalism  maintained 
that  the  love  of  God  was  for  every  soul  that  he  has  made  and  his 
everlasting  purpose  is  to  pursue  with  his  redeeming  grace  all 

souls  in  all  worlds.  To  Gordon  this  is  the  moral  hope  of  the 
world;  upon  this  is  grounded  faith. 
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Gordon  is  very  grateful  to  the  Unitarians  for  their  emphasis 
upon  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man.°  They  rediscovered  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  man.  The  New  England  theologians  had  man 
a lost  soul  from  his  birth.  But  the  Unitarians  held  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  divinity  of  man — this  was  the  heart 
of  their  protest  against  the  New  England  theology.  Here  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Calvinistic  system  lost  the  chance  to  affirm  that 
which  is  the  basis  of  Gordon's  assertion  of  the  special  incar- 
nation of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  light  of  which  universal 
sonship  of  man  to  God  becomes  a reality  in  Christian  Faith.6 7 
Gordon  adopts  whole-heartedly  the  anthropology  of  the  Unitar- 
ians. These  two  incarnations,  one  in  all  men  because  they  are 
the  children  of  God  and  the  other  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme 
Son  of  God--one  universal,  and  the  other  ideal,  in  the  light  of 
which  the  universal  is  to  be  understood,  reaffirm  the  fact  that 
the  blessing  is  greater  than  the  curse.  The  penalty  of  connec- 
tion with  the  first  man  is  not  as  vast  as  the  benefit  from  or- 
ganic union  with  the  lord  from  heaven.  It  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  native  constitution  of  man  that  is  his  supreme  need. 

B.  The  Identities. 

There  have  been  great  identities  too  between  the  New  Eng- 
land theology  and  that  of  Gordon's.  The  identities  have  not 

6 P.  151. 

7 Gordon,  George  A.,  The  Christ  for  Today. 
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been  in  the  realm  of  form  as  has  already  been  indicated,  but  in 
content  or  meaning.  Calvinism  is  but  the  form  of  faith  and  it 
fell.  The  identities  in  meaning  between  the  two  systems  of 
thought  are  just  as  great  as  are  the  contrasts.  If  this  is  true 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  one  develops  out  of  the  other. 
That  the  one  builds  upon  the  essentials  of  the  other.  The  iden- 
tities will  now  be  considered.  They  are  as  fundamental  in 
character  as  to  stamp  them  as  true  to  historic  Christianity. 

The  faith  is  put  in  new  forms;  the  degree  to  which  it  embodies 
the  imperishable  determines  its  permanence. 

Within  the  Christian  religion  there  is  always  the  conscious 
ness  of  the  likeness  between  God  and  man.  This  can  be  noticed 
with  clarity  in  the  historic  continuity  and  tenacity  of  belief 
regarding  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  faith  that  man  is  created 
in  God’s  likeness  is  as  old  as  Genesis.  That  is  the  meaning 
behind  the  assertions  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  regard  to  Jesus. 
That  is  the  deeper  meaning  behind  the  assertion  of  Calvinism  and 
the  New  England  theology  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Jesus.  The 
attempt  in  Calvinism  and  the  New  England  theology  to  justify  or 
explain  the  existence  in  Jesus  of  the  divine  and  human  followed 
the  traditional  arguments.  But  behind  all  these  attempts  is 
the  idea  to  explain  the  kinship  of  man  and  God  and  as  seen  in 
Jesus.  Gordon  keeps  this  great  continuity  in  his  theology.  He 

gave  his  views  a philosophical  foundation.  There  is  a great 
sphere  of  likeness,  kinship  and  there  is  a difference  in  kind. 
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Jesus  is  the  ultimate  of  these  differences.  The  creed  expressed 
these  differences  in  the  eternal  Sonship.  The  kinship  of  Jesus 
and  man  does  not  preclude  differences,  nor  does  it  involve 
identity.  This  is  one  great  agreement  between  Gordon  and  the 
New  England  theology. 

The  second  great  identity  of  Gordon's  thought  with  the  New 
England  theology  is  the  teaching  on  the  Trinity.  Calvinism 
used  the  traditional  arguments  for  the  defense  of  the  Trinity 
in  rational  thought.  The  New  England  theologians  failed  to  meet 
squarely  the  arguments  of  the  Unitarians.  They  depotentiated 
the  God-head  but  retained  its  symbol.  Gordon  maintains  belief 
in  the  Trinity  upon  radically  different  grounds.  But  this  very 
maintenance  exhibits  a fundamental  identity  with  the  New  England 
theology.  Already  the  reasonings  for  the  Trinity  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  section.  God  cannot  be  called  Father  with- 
out the  sonship  of  Christ;  eternal  Fatherhood  cannot  be  affirmed 
without  eternal  Sonship.  A unitary  God  is  no  God.  The  Godhead 
must  be  an  ineffable  society.  Thus  Gordon's  identity  with  the 
New  England  theology  is  assured,  though  radically  different 
forms  of  argumentation  are  used.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that 
the  ethical  character  of  God  is  assured.  Further,  this  concep- 
tion has  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  affirm  the  intelligence 
of  God.  The  eternal  being  must  differentiate  himself  into  sub- 
ject and  object  eternally  blending  in  the  divine  knowledge. 

The  third  great  identity  of  Gordon's  thought  with  the  New 
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England  theology  and  thus  with  historic  theology  is  the  exper- 
ience in  the  soul  which  faith  in  the  personal  redeemer  Jesus 
brings.  It  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  who  teaches  that  the  substance 
of  existence  is  sublime  that  the  redeeming  pull  of  religion  is 
felt  upon  the  human  life.  Under  the  touch  of  Jesus,  life  be- 
comes a new  thing;  under  the  power  of  his  gospel  life  takes  on 
new  meaning  and  the  deepest  melodies  are  produced  in  the  human 
heart.  Jesus  teaches  us  that  life  is  love;  love  is  joy.  The 
mind  of  Jesus  can  be  transferred  to  the  disciple;  it  can  become 
a reality  beyond  expression.  It  is  through  Jesus  that  our  sal- 
vation comes.  A new  order  is  created.  No  one  can  adequately 
say  why  human  beings  lapse  into  moral  insanity.  But  in  the 
course  of  redemption,  a deeper  tone  is  sounded  through  the  whole 
of  human  existence.  That  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption. 
But  one  of  the  sublimest  facts  of  history  is  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  redeems  men  from  sin.  In  his  earthly  life  his  passion 
was  the  redemption  of  men.  His  disciples  caught  his  spirit, 
and  that  is  what  is  happening  in  the  world  to-day.  The  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  is  taking  place  through  faith  in  the  religious 
ultimate  Christ.  The  life  of  Jesus  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
Cod  is  not  unconcerned  in  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the  world, 
but  that  he  enters  into  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  that  he  under 
stands  it  and  that  gradually  the  world  is  being  redeemed  from  it 
Many  identities  of  comparatively  lesser  moment  could  be 
cited.  One  such  is  the  close  kinship  between  the  happiness 
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theory  of  virtue  held  by  a portion  of  the  Hew  England  theologians5 
and  the  contention  of  Gordon  that  good  is  satisfaction, 9 Beyond 
perfect  satisfaction  for  rational  man  there  is  nothing.  It  is 
always  the  vision  of  the  good  which  moves  the  will.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  Hew  Haven  School,  or  happiness  theory  in  which 
the  final  good  is  happiness.^5  Whatever  promotes  happiness  is 
good. 

Another  such  is  the  close  identity  between  the  two  ideas 
of  irresistible  grace.  In  the  old  thought  grace  is  always  ir- 
resistible. When  it  does  not  appear  in  the  soul  the  only  infer- 
ence is  that  it  is  not  offered.  In  Gordon*s  thought,  grace  is 
temporarily  resistible.  Here  the  inference  is  that  God  never 
leaves  man  without  a witness  of  himself  especially  when  he  is 
living  under  the  impact  of  Christian  civilization.  7/hen  the 
spiritual  life  is  non-exis tent , it  is  thus  because  of  the  resis- 
tance that  is  made  by  the  individual  soul.  But  there  will  be 
a consummation  of  the  sublime  purpose  of  redemption.  Though 
temporarily  resistible,  grace  is  ultimately  irresistible.  In 
this  Gordon  sees  man  in  his  fight  having  an  Infinite  Ally. 

In  direct  connection  with  this,  the  theology  of  Gordon  is 
still  deterministic.  This  will  be  mentioned  in  the  brief  remarks 
to  follow. 


8 P.  122. 

9 P.  275ff. 
10  P.  119. 
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G.  Criticisms. 

The  system  of  theology  considered  here  is  a broad  and  com- 
prehensive one.  It  is  inclusive;  though  not  held  together  by 
formal  logic,  it  is  cohesive.  But  there  are  three  points  where 
criticism  may  be  made.  The  one  is  that  the  system  in  a certain 
extent  is  still  deterministic.  Though  it  is  a moral  kind  of 
determinism,  the  human  mind  still  rebels  against  it.  The  di- 
vine purpose  which  God  has  for  man  which  will  finally  triumph 
merges  closely  upon  a divine  decree.  The  view  of  freedom  which 
Gordon  presents^  is  not  far  away  from  that  which  Edwards  pre- 
sents.12 Though  freedom  is  insight  into  the  true  order  of  the 
universe,  obedience  to  it,  and  existence  under  it  still  that 
does  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  man.  For  something  more  is  needed 
it  seems.  Man  wants  to  be  more  than  simply  free  to  have  an  in- 
sight and  to  obey;  he  wants  to  be  able  to  start  something  him- 
self, to  create.  He  would  have  to  use  the  power  that  is  here 
but  at  least  he  could  feel  he  had  a share  in  the  great  on-going 
process.  The  second  criticism  is  that  the  rebellion  of  the 
world  is  still  not  understood.  The  third  is  that  in  the  light 
of  present  events,  the  theology  of  Gordon  is  too  optimistic. 

It  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  wide  gulf  separating  modern  life 
and  Christianity.  It  is  not  meant  that  Gordon  pays  little  at- 


11  P.  236. 
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tention  to  the  elements  and  conditions  of  modern  life  which  are 
Christless,  but  that  the  awful  cataclysm  of  1914  with  its  re- 
birth in  this  generation  testifies  to  the  "flinty  factuality" 
of  sin  and  to  the  vast  distance  of  civilization  from  the  goal 
of  Christ.  The  amount  of  suffering  necessary  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  evils  of  the  world  is  greater  than  his  theology 
seems  to  indicate. 

Eis  theodicy,  with  its  literary  touch,  philosophical  founda- 
tion, depth,  is  an  epic.  The  freshness  of  the  morning  is  on  it. 
The  strength  of  the  Scottish  hills  is  in  it.  The  beauty  of  the 
evening  sky  is  upon  it.  The  hush  of  the  eternal  pervades  it. 


- 
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The  New  England  theology  was  Calvin! atic . Tills  faith 

had  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  as 
they  landed  upon  the  rocky  shores.  It  had  come  to  them 
from  the  Genevan  reformer,  John  Calvin;  the  whole  system 
had  its  genesis  in  his  strong  and  fertile  mind.  Calvin 
taught  that  the  knowledge  of  the  complete  sovereignty  of 
God  comes  from  two  sources;  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural. But  the  natural  source,  with  its  internal  and 
external  witnesses  is  not  enough  to  know  God.  Something 
further,  a divine  revelation,  is  needed.  This  is  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  writers  of  which  were  the  sure  and 
authentic  amanuenses  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  such  a 
foundation  the  formative  mind  of  Calvin  brought  forth  what 
is  known  as  the  distinctive  points  of  Calvinism:  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  absolute  predestination,  the  tota]. 
depravity  of  man,  the  limited  atonement  for  sin  made  by 
Jesus  Christ,  the  irresistible  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  perseverance  of  believers  in  Christ. 

During  the  first  century  that  this  Calvinism  existed 
in  New  England  there  was  little  change  made  in  it.  But 
the  system  so  magnified  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  so 
obscured  human  freedom  that  it  exercised  a paralyzing 
effect  where  it  existed  for  any  length  of  time.  It  placed 
stress  on  the  external  and  did  not  encourage  inner  spirit- 
ual development . There  were  other  forces  worKing  to 
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undermine  its  sway  during  those  first  hundred  years  in 
America.  The  appeal  to  consciousness  had  become  a part 
of  English  thinking  under  the  influence  of  Locke.  This 
consciousness  gave  a new  doctrine  of  freedom  which 
demanded  utterance.  A new  religious  spirit  had  come 
in.  This  spirit  manifested  itself  in  England  through 
Wesley  and  in  America  through  Edwards.  The  new  method 
introduced  by  Bacon  of  dealing  with  objects  of  thought, 
--the  exact  opposite  to  the  system  of  Cal vini sm, --received 
a powerful  impulse  from  Newton.  To  all  this  ferment  was 
added  the  Arminian  influence.  In  New  England  the  system 
of  Calvinism  underwent  a thoroughgoing  criticism. 

The  New  England  theologians  took  these  new  instru- 
ments of  thought  and,  rather  than  using  them  to  criticize 
the  system,  used  them  for  its  defense.  The  new  conscious- 
ness was  witnessing  strongly  for  freedom.  By  very  gradual 
steps  with  many  digressions  certain  advances  were  made. 
Then  the  system  slipped  back  into  determinism.  The  New 
England  theologians  contributed  to  making  God  an  intelli- 
gible and  imitable  being  by  teaching  that  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  were  comprised  in  love.  They  prepared 
the  way  for  the  shift  to  come  from  the  idea  of  God  as 
arbitrary  will  to  an  idea  of  God  based  upon  the  nature 
of  man . 

The  whole  system  collapsed.  It  was  committed  to  so 
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many  presuppositions  in  regard  to  the  special  creation  of 
man  and  the  entire  separation  of  man  from  the  animal 
world  that  it  could  not  endure  the  impact  of  the  evolution- 
ary theory.  Nor  did  the  system  meet  the  controversies  of 
the  period  squarely.  It  refused  to  learn  either  from 
Unitarianism  or  from  Uni ver salt sm.  The  outstanding  voice 
of  the  New  England  tradition  was  that  of  George  Angier 
Gordon,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Congregational  Church  in 
Bo  ston . 

Gordon  builds  his  theology  around  certain  ultimate 
conceptions  of  faith.  They  are  the  individual,  the  social, 
the  historical,  the  religious,  the  universal,  the  Absolute 
ultimate.  These  ultimates  issue  in  personality,  humanity, 
optimism,  Jesus  Christ,  the  moral  universe,  God. 

The  contrasts  between  the  two  systems  of  thought 
are  great.  One  is  the  emphasis  which  Gordon  placed  upon 
humanity  or  socialism  as  against  the  individualism  of  the 
New  England  scheme.  To  Gordon,  man  is  never  found  apart 
from  society.  The  whole  race  is  a unity.  The  New  England 
theology  was  developed  under  the  need  of  a practical  faith 
where  individual  salvation,  personal  accountability, 
personal  response  were  preached.  This  drive  of  practical 
piety  almost  accounted  for  a freedom  of  the  will,  but  finally 
the  causality  of  God  emerged  the  stronger.  The  second  great 
contrast  is  the  difference  in  the  test  of  truth.  To  Gordon, 
humanity  is  the  measuring- stick;  the  truth  of  any  doctrine 
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is  its  worth  for  life.  Life  is  the  Judge  of  all  things 
and  all  beings.  To  the  New  England  theologians,  the 
system  was  the  standard  of  judgment*  It  was  a legal 
system.  If  any  thought  did  not  fit  into  the  system,  the 
tendency  was  to  reject  it  or  at  least  bend  it  or  shape  it 
to  fit  into  the  system.  The  third  contrast  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ideas  of  something  welling  up  from  within 
and  something  flowing  down  from  above.  Gordon  looked  into 
the  heart  of  man,  into  its  profundity  and  saw  God.  Faith 
arises  in  those  depths;  and  it  is  unconquerable.  Within 
man  are  found  depths  profound  in  their  nature;  without  the 
same  mysteries  raised  to  infinity  are  God.  It  is  almost 
the  exact  opposite  with  the  New  England  system.  Faith  is 
the  vinculum  that  connects  the  soul  with  God.  It  is  some- 
thing external,  something  without.  It  is  something  beyond 
man  that  he  has  to  grasp  to  connect  him  with  his  eternal 
salvation.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  something  handed  to 
the  believer.  The  fourth  contrast  is  that  between  the 
partial  and  the  whole.  In  the  New  England  theology,  there 
is  only  a partial  redemption.  The  system  contains  the 
feeling  of  smallness.  The  exact  opposite  is  true  with 
Gordon.  For  him  the  plan  of  God  is  for  all  the  race.  It 
is  more  than  that;  it  is  universal.  The  redemption  of  man 
if  not  complete  in  this  world  will  go  forward  to  its 
culmination  in  the  world  to  come.  The  will  of  God,  which 
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lg  love,  will  finally  prevail.  The  fifth  and  deepest 
contrast  is  the  philosophical  difference  between  the  two 
lines  of  thought.  The  five  points  of  Calvinism  contain 
its  philosophy.  Logic  leads  from  a divided  humanity  to  a 
divided  God.  The  Creator  only  seriously  contemplates  the 
salvation  of  a remnant.  That  is  where  the  logic  of 
Calvinism  leads.  The  separation  from  God  of  man  is  an 
absolute  separation.  The  penalty  for  sin  was  greater  in 
the  original  instance  than  the  connection  that  the  soul 
had  with  God  himself.  In  Gordon,  the  sovereignty  of  power 
is  changed  to  a sovereignty  of  righteousness.  God  is  love. 
This  is  his  final  thought,  his  final  ultimate.  From  such 
a conception  it  follows  that  the  purposes  of  God  are  for 
all  men.  There  is  no  partialistic  interpretation  of  the 
atonement  here,  no  conditional  immortality.  Sin  is  less 
vital  than  good.  The  pull  of  man  Godward  is  stronger  than 
the  pull  toward  the  animal.  The  ultimate  redemption  of  all 
men  is  the  will  of  absolute  rule  bringing  optimism  to 
history.  This  incorporates  another  large  contrast — the  way 
in  which  Gordon  learns  from  the  controversies  which  had 
shaken  the  church  life  of  New  England  during  the  19th  century. 
Gordon  builds  both  the  Universal! st  and  the  Unitarian 
emphases  into  his  own  theology. 

The  identities  between  the  New  England  theology  and 
that  of  Gordon  are  great . They  are  not  in  the  realm  of 
form  but  in  content  or  meaning.  They  are  so  fundamental 
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in  character  as  to  stamp  thorn  true  to  historic  Christianity. 
The  systems  are  alike  in  that  both  proclaim  the  kinship 
-of  man  and  C-od.  It  is  this  meaning  which  rests  behind 
the  assertions  of  the  ITicene  Creed,  Calvinism,  and  the  New 
England  theology  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Jesus.  Cordon 
keeps  this  continuity  of  meaning  in  his  theology.  His 
theology  is  Christocentric.  The  second  identity  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  Trinity  as  to  the  form  for  the  knowledge 
of  Cod.  The  New  England  theologians  used  the  traditional 
arguments  for  the  defense  of  the  Trinity  in  rational  thought. 
Cordon  maintains  belief  in  the  Trinity  on  radically  differ- 
ent grounds  but  the  very  maintenance  exhibits  a fundamental 
identity  between  the  two  lines  of  thought.  To  Cordon,  a 
unitary  Cod  is  no  Cod.  The  Codhead  must  be  an  ineffable 
society.  Cod  cannot  be  called  Father  without  the  Sonshlp 
of  Christ;  eternal  Fatherhood  cannot  be  affirmed  without 
eternal  Son ship.  Further  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  the 
ethical  character  of  Cod  is  assured.  Without  this  concept 
of  the  Trinity,  the  intelligence  of  Cod  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  eternal  being  must  differentiate  himself 
into  subject  and  object  eternally  blending  in  the  divine 
knowledge.  The  third  great  identity  between  the  two  is 
the  experience  in  the  soul  which  faith  in  the  personal 
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redeemer  Jesus  brings.  Under  the  touch  of  Jesus  life  be- 
comes a new  thing.  His  mind  can  be  transferred  to  the 
disciple;  it  can  become  a reality  beyond  expression.  The 
world  today  is  being  redeemed  through  faith  in  the  religious 
ultimate  Christ.  The  life  of  Jesus  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  God  enters  into  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  under- 
stands it,  and  gradually  the  world  is  being  redeemed  from 
it.  The  fourth  close  kinship  between  the  two  is  seen  in 
the  happiness  theory  of  virtue  held  by  a portion  of  the  New 
England  theologians  and  the  assertion  by  Gordon  that  good 
i 3 satisfaction.  It  is  always  the  vision  of  the  good  which 
moves  the  will.  The  close  kinship  is  noted  here  to  the 
happiness  theory  in  which  the  final  good  is  happiness. 
Another  kinship  between  the  two  is  the  idea  of  irresistible 
grace.  To  Calvinism,  grace  is  irresistible;  to  Gordon  grace 
may  be  temporarily  resistible  but  ultimately  irresistible. 
For  there  will  be  ultimately  a consummation  of  the  sublime 
purpose  of  redemption. 

Gordon’s  place  in  theology  can  be  summed  up  in  his 
own  words  written  but  hours  before  he  was  stricken  with  the 
illness  that  brought  death:  "A  faith,  a basis  of  moral 
behavoir,  a way  of  living  absolutely  free  from  intellectual 
difficulty,  is  something  that  no  man  thus  far  has  discovered; 
but  the  future  is  ever  open,  and  sometime  a thinker  may 
appear  who  will  be  able  to  push  aside  all  intellectual 
barriers,  to  open  wide  the  gates  of  darkness,  and  allow  to 
enter  human  life  the  light  of  perfect  day." 
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